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GRAND PRIX 


The Highest of Honors 
‘For MODERN Firearms and Ammunition’’ 
4 Awarded to 


e < 
Renyggion 
JURY of Experts, making their 
final decision at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, 
awarded the official Grand Prize ‘‘ For 
MODERN Firearms and Ammuniticn’”’ 


to the Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company. 


This official recognition of firearms and am- 
munition prestige as it is today merely con- 


firms the verdict already given by 80,000 live 

sporting goods dealers and by the great body of alert 

sportsmen who demand the practical developments of 
the hour. 


Among all the advancements and improvements of 
the day in the firearms and ammunition field, Rem- 
ington-UMC products stand first. - Perhaps most 
prominent among these modern offerings are 
the Remington-UMC Solid Breech, Hammerless, 
Repeating and Autoloading Shotguns and 
Rifles, the perfected Steel Lined Speed Shells 

—' Arrow”’ and ‘‘ Nitro Club,’ and the -de- 
pendable Metallic Cartridges for every stand- 

ard make of rifle, pistol and revolver. ; 


There are awards and awards—the 
Panama-Pacifie erdict is but one of 
a long line ofjsimilar honors that 
have come to Remington-UMC 
from practically every 
country on the globe. 
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\ : But—the secur- 
\\ est and most 


b ° treasured of all 
Remington- 


IN 
\ \ e UMC honors is 
Na LY, found in the 
Ss _~A4 place which this 
wa’) \sign of Sports- 
rr men's Headquar- 
ters occupies in 


the minds and 
hearts of the 


Sportsmen of the 

om. b World. 
Remington 
: . Arms-Union Me- 
. ; tallic Cartridge Co. 
Woolworth Bldg., 233 B’way 


New York City 
Windsor, Ont., London, Eng. 
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An Unusual Chance 


Every trip that you make to the woods whether camping, 
fishing or hunting—you see a number of birds—you see a 
number of wild flowers and a large number of trees that 
you know absolutely nothing about—the name—specie or 
any other information pertaining to it. 


‘ It is a satisfaction to know about these things and we 
consider it of such value that we have made a special ar- 
rangement to supply you with the most complete, practical, 
authoritative and attractive Nature Guides that have ever 
been published called 


The Pocket 
Nature Library 


The volumes in this set are in pocket size—illus- 
trated with over seven hundred beautiful color 
plates, bound in soft, durable limp leather. The 
descriptions go into the minutest detail enabling the 
oe quick identification of all the birds, trees, and wild 
Pocket Nature Library flowers. Each subject has been prepared by the 
loker Plates | 000 Lex tga greatest authority in the country. The coior il- 
Ser tere lustrations of the game birds, the song birds, the 

= City NX wild flowers, the trees—are accurate, and the vol- 

umes are of such convenient size that they can be 
put into the pocket and carried in the field. We 
have never seen another series of Nature books 
that compare even favorably with it. This 
Wits set should be wherever there are children. 


: Big Issues 
All for $1.00 ~12 for 1915 


a month 


you must be prompt 


Mail the coupon NOW 
beweee eee eee eS =A We want you-to have this set be- 


Field and Stream Publishing Co. \ cause we believe in knowing the 


334 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City . birds, the wild flowers and the 
Gent! 5 aag trees will make every day of 
= me THE POCKET & YO" hunting. fishing and camp- 


NATURE LIBRARY, bound in limp: 4% ig. tip. a: thousand times 
leather. derorated in nore 100 = 4 more enjoyable. The regu- 
pages, 700 color plates—all charges pai lar price of the set is 
VERBAM for a year, receive FIELD AND © $4.75, but we are including 


4 


I agree a ater five days and a year’s subscription to 4 : 

$1.00 a month until $5.00 has been paid—other- FIELD AND STREAM bikie 

F she Bee ¢ MeCROHAN AND 
ee the Nature Guides within the for $5.00 on installments SLAMMIN“GUIDES" 

Very truly yours, of but $1.00 a month. ee as CWE Nounse 
; Mail the coupon to- [22 BRIE Is cents . 
AGE. Rie sharal"taiaiare 's ecole 'ewiste’s Giles Aeros day. 
4 Field and Stream Pub. Co., 332 4th Ave., N.Y. City 
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Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers 
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“Ah, my free-land, witching spirits, of the lake-bejeweled North, 5 
Se 1 os peer ss ond pag a Ors tht ole B ZANE GREY 


Zane Grey 


MORE ZANE GREY stories 


Zane Grey, author of adventure narrative of the great west 
country whose books and magazine articles are 
so popular, is a contributor to 


“s RECREATION" 


e ‘‘Been There’’ Sportsman’s Magazine 


In.this magazine, stories of personal sporting experiences by this master-writer and “been there”’ 
sportsman will frequently appear. Recreation is always full of fun, excitement and adventure, 
terse, practical articles, breezy yarns, special “‘been there” stories, high grade fiction, authoritative 
feature articles, useful hints, informative news of the outdoor field, tips on where to go, descrip- 
tions of new and timely equipment, letters from everywhere. It is always splendidly illustrated 
with extraordinary photo-pictures. Recreation is the one outdoor magazine above all for which 
you should subscribe. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to secure at a special vacation price this compelling human interest outdoor magazine which will 
publish Zane Grey’s stories of his exciting sporting experiences together with a copy of his popular 
book entitled DESERT GOLD, a thrilling romance of the strange wild border land of the Arizona- 
Mexico frontier, for the first time painting in the glowing words of a moving romance the tense 
spirit of that fighting-ground. 

The price of this Harper edition of DESERT GOLD is 

One year’s subscription to Recreation is............4.0000- 


or if purchased separately, a total of 


GET BOTH FOR THE PRICE OF ONE WHILE THE BOOKS LAST! 
Our special Vacation offer to you as a reader of OUTER’S Book, is 


FOR BOTH BOOK AND MAGAZINE $1.50 postpaid to your address, or to separate addresses 
if desired. Money back if you are not satisfied with your bargain. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Publishers, Recreation, 2 West 33rd Street, New York. 

For the enclosed $1.50 enter my subscription for Recreation for one year, and send me a copy 
of the Harper edition of Zane Grey’s novel DESERT GOLD, specially offered to me as a 
reader of OUTER’s Book. 


Address..... ei:Giaia slolStajscielereie ols eieip’e! plaloie’aiw’a/o e's storm elereveiwisieietaisiols slela oie Siete mruiaioc ie relele eraiclors ciel aie 


Add 50 cents for Canada. $1.00 for Foreign. 


Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers 


Get Your Hunting Outfit 
FREE from Outer’s Book 


bye YOU WANT a new gun, a tent, a duck boat, 
} a pistol, a hunting coat, or for that matter anything 
at all in the way of hunting paraphernalia, shooting equip- 
ment, camping outfit or fishing tackle? Why not make 
up your mind to let Outer’s Book furnish it without 
expense to yourself? Hundreds of our friends are getting 
everything they need in the way of sporting goods abso- 
lutely free, through us. Be one of the lucky ones yourself. 


Write Us Today for Details of the 
Famous Outer’s Book “‘Ten Club” Offer 


On the following pages you will find listeda be delighted to subscribe. You can 


few of the many items we are giving away 
to our friends. Remember, these cost you 
nothing. All we ask in exchange is that 
you introduce Outer’s Book among your 
sportsman acquaintances — help us get 
their subscription. 

Our famous Ten Club. offer is a plan 
which makes this easy. Imagine telling 
your friends that you can get good old 
Outer’s Book for them at a third less 
than the regular yearly price. They will 


Remember, the items listed 


only a few of the many we are giving away daily. 


scarcely call it work. All it takes is a few 
moments of your spare time each day. 

Write for this Ten Club offer at once. 
Get your name on our list to receive our 
new complete Premium Catalog, now be- 
ing printed. The premiums listed on the 
following pages are only a part of the 
many items we furnish. There are scores 
of others you will be interested in. Start 
the ball a rolling today. Write for our 
offer. The hunting season is at hand and 
you may want that new gun any day. 


on the following pages are 
Send 


today for complete information as to how you may get 
anything in the way of Sporting Goods Free. 
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Subscription 9 South Clinton Street 
Department CHICAGO, 


:: ILLINOIS 


REMINGTON AUTO-LOADING RIFLE 


No. 136S—One‘of the most popular hunting rifies ever 
produced. Automatic in action, five shots, clip load- 
ing. 22-inch barrel, straight grip, walnut stock. Cali- 
bers, .25,. .80 and .85 Remington Rimless, Lists at 
$30.00. 


Given for 48 subscriptions 


WINCHESTER SELF-LOADING RIFLE 


No. 137S—This is the Model 1905 Automatic Rifle in 
the .82 and .35 calibers. Has the removable box maga- 
zine. 22-inch round barrel, plain walnut stock, pistol 
grip. Number of shots, six. List price, $26.00. 


Given for 38 subscriptions 


WINCHESTER REPEATER 


No. 114S—Model 1894 lever action; 26-inch octagon 
barrel, 10 shots. Weight, 7% lbs. Caliber .32-40 or 
.88-55. Lists at $18 00. 


Given for 25 subscriptions 


SAVAGE HAMMERLESS RIFLES 


No. 110S—Model 1899 lever action. Calibers, .25-35, 
.30-30, .808, .32-40 and .38-55; 26-inch barrel. Retail 
price, $18.00. 


Given for 29 subscriptions 


Big Game Rifles 


We can quote on any model you are interested in 


-250-3000 SAVAGE 


No. 172S—Take-down style, 22-inch barrel, pistol grip, 
3000 f.s. muzzle velocity. Sells at $30.00. 


Given for 46 subscriptions. 


NEWTON HIGH POWER 
No. 175S—The new bolt-action, American-made rifle 
about which there has been so much discussion. Pistol 
grip; take-down. Comes in .22 Newton, .250 Newton, 
.280 Newton, .30 Newton, .88 Newton and .35 Newton. 
All high-power shells. Sells at $40.00. 


Given for 68 subscriptions. 


MARIN BIG GAME RIFLE 


No. 107S—Model 18938, 26-inch octagon barrel of spe- 
cial smokeless steel. Lever action, solid top, side 
ejection; .25-36, .30-30, .32 special H. P. S., .32-40 or 
-38-55. Full magazine holds 10 shells. Half maga- 
zine can be furnished. Sells at $16.00, 


Given for 30 subscriptions 


22 SAVAGE HI-POWER 


No. 111S—The famous ‘Imp.’ Shoots the new .22 
high power cartridge with a velocity of 2,800 foot 
seconds. A feather-weight take-down repeater. Sells 
at ‘$25.00. 


Given for 38 subscriptions 


Revolvers, Pistols and Shooter’s Accessories 


Remember this is only a partial list. 


If you don’t 


find what you want ask for a special quotation 


COLT’S AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


No. 147S—.32 caliber 
Pocket Model, 8 shots, 
3%-inch barrel, 


1!) 
$2 2 


Given for 29 subscrip- 
tions. 


No. 148S—.380 caliber, 
Pocket Model, 7 shots, 
3% -inch barrel. 


Given for 33° subscrip- 
tions. 


COLT .22 AUTO PISTOL 


No. 174S—Every gun man‘ will want one of these ten- 
shot automatics taking the-regular .22 1. r. cartridges. 


Adjustable rear sight. Checkered walnut grip. 6%- 


inch barrel. Length over all, 10% inches, 
Given for 34 subscriptions, 


SAVAGE AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


No. 150S—The popular Savage Automatic, .32 caliber. 
ten-shot pistol. Can be entirely dismounted by hand 
without the use of tools. Sells at $15.00. 


Given for 23 subscriptions 


No. 151S—.380 caliber Savage Automatic, ten-shot 
pistol. Sells at $16.00. 


Given for 25 subscriptions 


COLT’S POLICE POSITIVE REVOLVER 

No. 145S—This model has become a very wide favorite. 
Double action, full blued, 
swing out cylinder, rub- 
ber stock. Adapted to 
.382 short and long Colt’s, 
.32 short and long S. & 
W., 32-20 Winchester, 
“\ .32 Colt’s Police Posi- 
tive, .388 Colt’s and .38 
MS. & W. Choice of 4 or 
6-inch barrel. 


Given for 27 subscriptions 


POLICE POSITIVE TARGET MODEL 


No. 146S—This variation of the famous Colt’s Police 
Positive is used by some of the best target shots. Block 
rear sight, adjustable for windage, removable front 
sight, 6-inch barrel. Adapted to .22 short, long and 
long rifle, .22 W. R. F. and .32 S. & W. short and long. 


Given for 29 subscriptions 


SMITH & WESSON HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


No, 142S—This is a pocket arm of the very highest 
quality hammerless, tip-up action, automatic ejector, 
grip safety, 3-inch barrel, .32 caliber. 

Given for 29 subscriptions 


No. 1438S Same as above, but .38 caliber. 


Given for 31 subscriptions 


General Outing Equipment 


“COMPAC” TENT 
No. 111G—These are 


great tents for 
cruising, 6x8 feet 
ground space with 


floor sewed in. 
Made of a_ very 
light waterproof fab- 
ric. Weight, 3% 
Size, fold- 
inches. 


Given for 21 sub- 
scriptions. 


WALL TENTS 


We list here three standard sizes of wall tents which are the 
most popular style for general camping. If you would like some 
other size or pattern, or a different weight of material we will 
gladly quote on same. : 
No. 104G—7x7 wall tent, made of 8-ounce duck with 3-foot walls. 
Complete with poles, stakes and guy ropes. 

Given for 12 subscriptions. 
No. 105G—Same as above, but 9x9. 

Given for 17 subscriptions. 
No. 106G—Same as above, but 9%x12. 

Given for 19 subscriptions. 


oie: 


HANLON TENT RINGS 


No. 100G—These rings may be in- 
serted at any seam without muti- 
lating the canvas. Form a perfect 
ventilator and window. Are sup- 
plied with screen and celluloid pane. 
Also furnished as stovepipe ring. 

for latter purpose, state diameter 
of pipe. 


Given for 2 subscriptions. 


MARBLE’S SAFETY AXE 


No. 208G — ‘‘Large 
enough to fell a 
tree, small enough 
to garry in the pock- 
et.”” Hickory han- 
dle, nickel plated 
guard and receiver. 
Choice of 16 or 20- 
Tate at 4 7 
a .50. 

Given for 2 subscriptions, ' 


DAMASCUS CAMP AXE 


No. 255G—An extra fine camp axe. Head hand forged 
from finest razor steel. Perfectly balanced so handle 
will not twist out of hand. Patent fastener prevents 
all looseness of head—no wedging necessary. Nail 
puller device in head. Handles 16 18, 20, 22 and 24 


inches long. Axe heads, 1, 1% and 1% lbs. State 
on Neat leather sheath with each axe. Sells at 
Given for 3 subscriptions. 
BELT AXE 
AND 
SHEATH 


; No. 237G—An ex- 
- cellently made 
belt axe, tomahawk shaped head, 2%-inch bit, best 
quality steel, 12-inch hickory bandle, weight about 
one pound, with neat belt sheath to go with same. 


Given for 2 subscriptions. 


FORCE COLLAR FOR DOGS 


No. 230G—Made under the direction of E. F. Haberlein, 
the famous dog trainer. Not a cruel collar, but emi- 
nently effective. Embodies all the advantages of a 
spike collar and choke collar without the objectionable 
features. Made of best oak tanned leather, 1% inches 
wide, with eight spikes. Reversible so spikes can be 
made to project outwards. Self-adjusting. Two sizes, 
one for large dogs, one for medium and smaller breeds. 


Given for 3 subscriptions 


JUSTRITE LAMP 


No. 206G—Made of strong brass, nickel 
plated. Height, 4 inches; weight, 5% 
ounces. Reflector is made of German 
silver, cannot tarnish or become lost or = 
broken. Burns carbide; gas can be PN | FH 
turned off and on at will. Extra car- Sar 
bide container with each lamp. Sells 
at $1.50. 


Given for 3 subscriptions. 


BALDWIN CAMP LIGHT 


No. 204G—Burns carbide, which 
is clean, odorless, light to 
carry, and costs but 25 cents 
for enough to last for fifty 
hours. Throws a clear, strong 
light; can’t smoke or blow out. 
Weighs only 5 ounces. Sells 
at $1.50. 


Given for 2 subscriptions 


JUSTRITE ACETYLENE 
LANTERN 


No. 207G—Will be welcomed by every- 
one who has use for a lantern. Burns 
carbide gas and gives a 20 candle-power 
light—five times as much as the or- 
dinary rusty, greasy, oil light. Cannot 
blow or jar out. Absolutely safe. Gas 
can be turned on and off at _ will. 
Lantern is 9% inches high, made of 
nickeled brass. Sells for $3.50. 


Given for 6 subscriptions. 


HAWKEYE REFRIG- 
ERATOR BASKET 


No. 229G—A novelty that 
will be appreciated by every 
sportsman. A metal lined 
basket with a compartment 
for ice at one end. Carries 
your lunch and kit on the 
way out and brings your 
fish or game back in perfect 
condition. Length, @ 
inches; width, 13 inches; 
height, 10 inches. Sells at 
$6.50. 

Given for 9 subscrip- 

tions. 


SPORTSMAN’S CARRYALL BAG 


No. 234G—A roomy and excellent duffle bag. 
Made of 24-ounce U. S. tan duck, leather 
bound. Has two leather handles, leather 
flap and leather strap. Depth 31 inches, 
width 22 inches, thickness at bottom 2% 
mches. 


Given for 7 subscriptions 


AKOPOS SPORTSMAN’S GLASSES 


No. 215G—For protecting the 
eyes from the glare of the water 
while fishing. Very comfortable 
to wear. The large curved 
lenses protect the eyes thorough- 
ly. Made of the famous Akopos 
crystal. Also very useful as 
motoring and driving glasses. 


Given for 4 subscriptions 
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Where I’d Like To Be 


By E. A. BRININSTOOL. 


Where brawling streams go rushing by, 
And gurgle past each Soe. a 

Where fleecy cloud-hills kiss the sky, 
And bees in stupid languor drone; 

Where mountain-brook and river merge, 
And drowsy breezes flirt with me, 

And pine trees croon a solemn dirge, 
That’s just the spot I’d like to be. 


Where underneath the pine tree’s shade 
Are mossy carpets, soft and green; 
And where, in every sylvan glade, 
The wildflower and the fern are seen; 
Where saucy blue-jays flit about, 
And hold their noisy jubilee, 
And sunshine flickers in and out, 
That’s just the spot I’d like to be. 


Where you can drink the wine-like air, 
And feel your heart again grow young; 
Where mountain vistas everywhere 
O’erpower your word of pen or tongue; 
Where you can wander up the stream 
With rod and line, just fancy-free, 
Or loaf and drowse and doze and dream, 
That’s just the spot I’d like to be. 


Where bird songs echo clear and sweet 
To greet the purpled morning skies; 
Where life is joyous and complete, 
And none there are to criticise; _ 
Where you are far from anxious care, 
And to God’s Open hold the key, 
And all his glories you can share— 
That’s just the spot I’d like to be. 


Where there is silence vast and deep, 
And it is all so hushed and still; 
As long, low shadows softly creep, 
At eventide, o’er vale and hill; 
Where you can feel the campfire’s glow, 
And star-worlds overhead can see, 
’Tis paradise enough—I know— 
That’s just the spot I’d like to be. 


DEN OF LOGS IN AN OPENING OF THE BRUSH” 
—lIllustrating ‘Following the Wolf Tracks” 
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Following the Wolf Tracks 


By HAROLD W. PRIPPS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HERE was a hint of winter in the 
| air. Where the swift current of 
Beaver Creek gurgled down the little 
rapids or swept around sharp bends, the 
water was still open, but in the sloughs and 
pools of back water, a thin coat of ice 
was beginning to form. The shadows were 
lengthening and here on the creek, with 
its dense walls of hemlock and birch, it 
was twilight. A belated flock of geese, 
flying low with tired wings, honked their 
age-old chorus overhead. 
A long canoe, loaded to the gunwales, 


was being poled upstream by two men, who 
spoke in low tones as they swayed in 
unison. 

“We’re just in time, youngster,” said 
Ham Martin, the older of the two, a heavy 
set, clear eyed woodsman. “She'll freeze 
up sure tonight.” 

“You're right, old-timer,’ answered Les 
Cushing, the wiry junior member of the 
trapping partnership. “And the shack’ll 
look good to me tonight. Won’t we make 
the old stove hum, though!” 

Speaking of the stove naturally lead to 
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thoughts of supper and of a sudden the 
two realized that they were ravenously 
hungry. 

Since noon of the day before they had 
paddled, portaged and poled from the near- 
est backwood’s settlement with their win- 
ter’s supply of grub and equipment, stop- 


ping only for a few hours’ sleep and hasty | 


snatches of food. It had been a race with 
Jack Frost to reach the shack before his icy 
grip sealed their water route and they had 
won. 

Darkness soon fell, but still they kept on. 
To these sons of the wilderness, the waters 
of the creek were as an open book. They 
knew just where they were, even though it 
was now dark, but the outline of the tree- 
tops against the sky, the feel of the creek- 
bed on the iron shoes of their poles. which 
told them whether it was gravel or muck and 
many other signs which long association 
made familiar. 

Presently the sound of rushing water 
was heard and Les, with a sigh of relief, 
exclaimed: “The dam at last! Gee! I’m 
glad we’re almost home. I’m as hungry as 
a bear in the spring.” 

The woods receded from the bank and 
they were in a little clearing, which seemed 
light by comparison. The canoe bumped 
softly against the old logging dam and they 
stepped out onto one of the fire charred 
logs. Some of the heavier packages were 
unloaded and then the lightened craft was 
dragged through the open _ sluiceway. 
Above the dam, the back water formed a 
small lake and up this they paddled for a 
short distance. Once more the dark walls 
of timber rose on either side of them as 
the creek narrowed. Into what seemed 
like a black hole on the right bank, they 
shot the canoe. Through brush and weeds 
they rustled, then slid into an ice covered 
pool. Les, in the bow, broke through the 
thin sheet with his pole and presently they 
ran up onto a shelving bank. 

“You'd better get supper while I horse 
this load up,” said Ham. “Feels like we’re 
going to have snow and I, for one, don’t 
want to paw around in a drift for the out- 
fit tomorrow.” 

“Suits me,” agreed Les, and picking out 
some of the food bags by the light of the 
lantern which they had lit, he proceeded 
up to the shack with his load. 
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They made quite an affair of supper that 
night. It was the first of many long nights 
which they were to spend in this lone camp 
and it seemed fitting that they should “start 
out with a bang,” as Les expressed it. All 
summer and fall they had guided fishing 
and hunting parties, coming to this shack 
from time to time to cut their winter’s 
supply of fire-wood. Now they had re- 
tired to this winderness camp to spend 
months in a way which, in addition to the 
charm of winter life in the woods, offered 
fair returns financially. Their main aim 
was to trap wildcats and wolves. Besides 
the bounty paid on the scalps of these ani- 
mals, they had a special value for the two 
men. Ham was a taxidermist—a good one, 
too—and they found a ready market for 
rugs, mounted heads and the like. 

The two trappers discussed plans for 
the coming winter with such interest that 
the fire was forgotten and almost went out. 
Les grabbed his mackinaw and cap and 
started for the woodpile. As he opened 
the door a cloud of snow blew in. 

“Wow!” he ejaculated, “you guessed right, 
Ham. Look what’s here.” He returned 
shortly, dropped the armful with a bane 
and pulling Ham to the door, bade him 
listen. The wolf pack was hunting to the 
accompaniment of a thrilling chorus of 
yaps and howls. 

““bhere goes our bank account, Ham, still 
at large, but we'll get some of ’em yet. 
Listen to that basso,” continued Les, who 
has a musical ear. “That sure is some 
yowler. Bet he’s a whale of a he-wolf.” 

Sure enough, one note could easily be 
distinguished from the rest, a deep throated, 
rumbling howl. 

“He'll sing a different song if he hangs 
around here this winter and gets into one 
of our traps,” remarked Ham. “I’m just 
thinking that they’re on a mighty fresh 
track to be driving a deer in a storm like 
this.” 

The chorus died away and reappeared at 
intervals for several hours and then passed 
out of earshot entirely. 

“Looks like they’re having some job get- 
ting their supper,” said Ham some time 
later. “Well, the deer’s got an even chance 
tonight because there isn’t much snow, but 
I pity the poor devils this winter when the 
snow gets deep, with that pack on the job.” 
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“We'll do our blamedest to thin ’em out,” 
returned Les. “And here’s hoping we get 
that leader of theirs.” 

Little did they realize at the time what 
a task this bass howler was going to set 
for them. 

They awoke next morning to a world of 
brilliant, sparkling white. 

“Just made to order for us! That’s what 
it is with this elegant tracking snow,” 
exclaimed Ham. “Now we can get right 
out and see what your friend that howls 
like a mill whistle, and his gang, were up 
to last night.” 

While Les prepared the breakfast of corn- 
meal mush, bacon and buckwheat flapjacks, 
grub which “sticks to the ribs,” as woods- 
men express it, Ham looked over a few 
traps which they intended taking with them 
to set in likely looking spots. 

They started down the trail, crossed the 
creek and entered the big slashing on the 
other side. To look at this fire-scarred 
track during the fall of the year, with its 
bleak and empty aspect at that season, 
would cause one to swear that no living 
thing existed in it. But now, the tell-tale 
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tracks on the soft white carpet soon con- 
vinced one that such was not the case. 
Since the fire some years before, a dense 
growth of popple and underbrush had 
sprung up and this afforded food and refuge 
for innumerable wilderness creatures. 

To the two woodsmen, the stories told 
by the tracks were as a printed page. 
Here, a snowshoe rabbit had tracked up 
the snow with its seemingly aimless wander- 
ings. Further on a weasel had passed across 
the trail from one hollow log to another, 
leaving a series of twin dots behind it. Oc- 
casionally they would pass the delicate 
tracing of a field mouse track. Everywhere 
there was abundant proof that the inhabi- 
tants of this burning had been busy with 
their various missions. All of these signs 
they passed with a mere glance, but finally, 
at the edge of the timber, they came to a 
track that brought them up short. Half 
covered by snowdrifts were a series of 
larger imprints. which to their experienced 
eyes meant wolf tracks. 

“Tt’s a big one by the looks of it,” re- 
marked Les. 

“Looks that way, but we can’t tell much 
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until we see a good clear print in some 
sheltered spot in the timber,” returned 
Ham. “Let’s follow it for a distance.” 

They came to a dense swamp and here 
where the thick fronds of a giant pine shel- 
tered the forest floor, they found several 
clear imprints. For a minute or more they 
stood looking at them intently, bending 
close to examine the tracks. There was 
something strange about them. 

“Three of his paws left claw marks, but 
the fourth? I’ve got it—he’s got one stump 
foot!” exlaimed Ham. 

“Sure as shooting,” returned Les. “And 
I’ll bet he’s the same wolf that gnawed him- 
self out of that trap of ours three years 
ago.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” said Ham. ‘“’Cause 
this is the first sign of a stump foot we 
have seen since then. He must have been 
pretty well scared at the time and has been 
ranging a different country since.” 

Circling around, they picked up five more 
tracks which they judged to be of the same 
pack and after setting the traps, returned 
to camp. : 

The days which followed were busy ones. 
The two trappers had established several 
lines of traps covering, roughly, circles of 
ten miles each. Every other day they made 
the rounds, each taking his own line. The 
other days were spent in camp, skinning the 
animals which had fallen to their traps, 
preparing baits and doing other necessary 
jobs. There were four wildcats on the 
pole outside the shack before two weeks 
had passed and numerous smaller fur, but 
none of the wolf pelts had they brought 
back with them. 

It fell to Les’ lot to get the first one 
and an exciting time he had of it. It is 
customary, in setting a trap for any of the 
larger animals, to attach a clog to the 
chain of the trap. If the traps were sta- 
tionary a strong animal might pull its 
foot out, break the chain, or even as a last 
extremity, gnaw itself loose. But with the 
clog, weighing approximately the same as 
the animal to be trapped and consisting of 
a limb of a tree or a rock, a certain amount 
of play is possible. The animal drags the 
clog, its mind occupied only in getting 
away from the particular spot where the 
“ground flew up” and grabbed hold of its 
paw. 
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In this particular case, the clog had been 
torn loose, something which rarely happens, 
and the wolf set off at a lively rate with 
the trap. Les, on his trapping round, came 
onto the place where he had made this set, 
toward noon, and saw, at a glance, that 
a wolf had taken the bait. Cautiously fol- 
lowing the plain trail made, he noted that 
the wolf seemed hardly hindered by the 
incumbrance on its left forefoot and by its 
tracks was able to tell that it was running 
along at a fairly good rate. He at once 
decided that the only way to get his wolf 
was to keep right after it and’ tire it out, 
if possible. So, dropping his pack and 
with only his rifle, Les started out in 
hot pursuit. From time to time he saw 
where the wolf, which evidently was con- 
scious that someone was on its trail, had_ 
stopped to listen or to rid itself of the 
trap, as this undoubtedly was beginning to 
worry it. It was getting on in the after- 
noon. Les was near the further-end of 
his line at the time. With the wolf headed 
away from camp and going strong, he knew 
that he would have to do some tall hustling 
to get the pelt and return to camp that 
night. Accordingly, he lengthened his 
stride. The wolf being hard pressed headed 
for a dense swamp. Here the young trap- 
per had his work cut out for him. The 
perspiration soaked his clothing and it 
seemed that his lungs would burst, but 
still he hung onto the trail with grim de- 
termination. The fast pace was beginning 
to tell on the wolf, too, as Les noted by 
the more frequent stops in the trail and the 
shorter bounds. In the swamp, however, 
the animal had all of the advantage, as 
Les was forced to go slow and dodge 
around low cedars, which the wolf could 
easily pass under. 

When it seemed that human endurance 
was at an end and that he must stop to 
rest, Les was overjoyed to see that the 
trail suddenly led out of the swamp, over 
a ridge and into a windfall district where 
the fallen trees were piled at every pos- 
sible angle. It was here that Les got 
his first glimpse of the hurrying animal, 
but his heart was pounding at such a ter- 
rific rate that he missed the shot. He saw 
that he was gaining with every leap on 
the now thoroughly frightened animal, 
whose frantic bounds plainly told that the 
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strange figure on its trail had instilled a 
great fear in its heart. Les decided not to 
try another shot, but to see whether he 
really could run the wolf down. He was 
soon within fifty yards of it and from then 
on it was in plain sight most of the time as 
it dodged between bushes and clambered 
over windfalls. The sounds of the pursuit 
coming desperately near, the wolf turned its 
head, took one look at the menacing figure 
coming behind with great leaps and all the 
strength seemed to ooze out of its limbs. 
It was barely able to drag itself over the 
next windfall. The trap caught in a small 
root and the wolf, not having enough 
strength left to pull it away, cringed down 
into the snow, its long red tongue pro- 
truding and its breath coming in panting 
gasps. Les stood off a short distance ex- 
pecting that it might show fight, but the 
gasping animal was beaten. A shot finished 
it and Les set about to skin the carcass. 

“Now, you limb of Satan, you have had a 
chance to see how the deer feel with Death 
on their trail,” thought Les. “When I think 
of all the deer you and your kind have 
killed, I can’t pity you, even after the game 
struggle you made.” 

It was late that night when he reached 
the little shack, tired but happy. He had 


brought in the first wolf, had even run it 
down! 

This -had been a day of adventure. Ham 
had almost “been clawed by a wildcat in 
one of his traps. All of the wildcats which 
he had trapped before this one had cow- 
ered upon his approach and a well placed 
shot from his big Colt’s had finished it. 
Upon approaching this one, it seemed that 
the clog was firmly stuck in the root of a 
cedar. So Ham started for the big cat, 
reaching for his Colt’s as he advanced. The 
clog was not stuck, however, and this big 
tom, contrary to all “dope,” came for Ham 
as rapidly as the heavy clog and trap would 
allow, which considering that the gun had 
stuck in its holster, seemed all too fast 
for him. With a desperate jerk, he freed 
the gun and opened fire. In his haste, he 
missed the first shot, but, luckily for him, 
a projecting root caught the clanking trap 
and held it fast. With cool haste, Ham 
fired the remaining five shots into the snarl- 
ing beast and then, as it fell back, breathed 
a hugh sigh of relief. 

Small wonder that the two men felt elated 
that night. It was decided that Les should 


go to the county seat to collect the bounty 
on the wolf and the wildcats and also get 
some necessities which they had overlooked. 
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Accordingly he set out the next morning 
on his long trip. 

“Maybe you'll run across Stump Foot’s 
track on your way out, so keep your eyes 
peeled,” were the parting words of Ham, 
as Les started out with the loaded tobog- 
gan. 

Les did run across the wolf’s track and 
heard, upon reaching the settlement where 
he had to take the train for the county 
seat, that sixty sheep had been killed out of 
a homesteader’s flock by a pack of wolves, 
one of which had only three paws. Upon 
further inquiry he was interested to hear 
that one of the pack had a most peculiar 
howl, several tones lower than the rest. 

“Now I know why we haven’t seen or 
heard of the old varmint around our lines 
for the past few weeks,” said Les to him- 
self. “It’s easier for him to get his meat 
here.” 

He told Ham of it upon his return and 
that experienced old-timer promptly sur- 
mised that things would be made so hot 
for Stump Foot and his pack by the home- 
steader, that they would be forced to take 
to the timber for their meat. In this Ham 
was correct. Shortly after, they were both 
brought to their feet one evening while 
eating supper by the now familiar howl. 

“There he is,” said Ham. “That’s his 
call to the hunt. Listen!” 

Far away (they heard it but faintly) came 
an answering howl. 

“He’s picked up a fresh track and is call- 
ing on the pack for help. By those answer- 
ing howls I judge he won’t have to go it 
alone.” 

After a few more howls, which probably 
were to give the direction of the chase, all 
was silent for a few minutes. Then sud- 
denly, off in ‘the timber across the creek, 
the full chorus broke out and the hunt 
was on. 


“By golly, they’re going it strong again,” 


said Les after an hour or so, during which 
they had heard the pack from time to time. 
“Tet’s turn in for the night so that we can 
‘get an early start in the morning and see 
if they have made a kill. If they have, 
maybe we can set a few traps around the 
carcass.” 

Sunrise of the next day saw them crossing 
the creek and entering the slashing. 

They soon picked up Stump Foot’s track 
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which paralleled a big buck’s track and de- 
cided to follow it. The story of the hunt, 
as revealed by the tracks in the snow, was 
very plain to the two trappers. Further 
on, Stump Foot had been joined by six 
or seven other wolves and it seemed that 
after running together for a short distance, 
the pack had spread out in fan shape with 
Stump Foot keeping in the deer’s tracks. 

“Ain’t they the cunning devils!” exclaimed 
Les, admiringly, as he noticed this last 
maneuver. “They want to be right on 
the deer’s flank in case the leader signals 
that he has turned either to the right or 
left.” 

“They sure have got some system to 
their signals,’ vouched Ham. “I’ve been 
in the woods long enough to know that. 
We'll keep in the old boy’s tracks because 
you can bet that he was in at the finish 
if they got the deer.” 

They followed the tracks all morning, 
saw how the deer had doubled on his own 
trail, turned sharply to the right or left 
and executed all the tricks in his repertoire 
in the effort to shake off the howling pur- 
suers. They had seen how the pack had 
met these maneuvers and now felt doubly 
certain that a signal from the leader must 
have told the others in which direction the 
chase was running. Ham suddenly noted 
that the other wolf tracks were converg- 
ing on the deer’s and Stump Foot’s trail. 

“We're near the finish or I miss my 
guess,” flung back Ham over his shoulder. 

A short distance further they saw blood 
in the deer’s tracks and noted that one 
of its hind legs dragged. 

“Hamstrung him, eh, old man?” ques- 
tioned Les, referring to a wolf’s method 
of snapping the cord on the back of a deer’s 
leg. 

“You bet, and look here!” 

One of the wolf tracks suddenly stopped 
short and about ten feet away the round 
imprint in the snow where a scrambling 
body had landed told them that one of the 
pack had leaped and been thrust off by 
the fighting buck. There was blood in this 
wolf’s tracks, so he must have been met by 
the buck’s sharp horns. They now entered 
what appeared to be a veritable battle- 
ground. The white snow had been blotched 
with red spots in every direction and there 
were scraps of hair and bloody fur all over 
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this “hell’s half acre,” as Les called it. 
Small trees had been knocked right and 
left in the furious struggle and between 
two clumps of popple the snow was dyed 
a deep crimson. 

Evidently it was here that the overwhelm- 
ing odds had brought the deer down. But 
where was the deer? There were no signs, 
such as gnawed bones, to show that it had 
been eaten on the spot. They were puzzled 
for a moment to note that a broad red trail, 
flanked by Stump Foot’s tracks, led away 
from this spot. Following this solved the 
mystery, for it led to the partly eaten car- 
cass of a big buck. They estimated that 
it must have weighed at least two hundred 
fifty pounds. The two men stared at’each 
other, perplexity plainly showing in their 
. faces. Les spoke the question that was in 
both their minds. 

“Now, how-in the name of common sense 
do you suppose that dead deer got from 
that battle ground here, and why?” he 
asked. 

For some minutes Ham didn’t answer. 
They walked over the distance carefully and 
returned, noting how in one place the deer 
had been dragged over a three-foot windfall. 

“B’gosh, a feller has to be a regular de- 
tective to puzzle this out,” was the way 
he put it. “Let’s go back to where the 
kill was made.” 

They returned the hundred yards or so 
through the brush to where the deer had 
been brought down and then following the 
usual plan of deduction, put themselves in 
the wolves’ place. After viewing it from 
all angles, they came to the conclusion that 
the place where the deer had been brought 


down was too full of brush or was, for. 


some other reason, unsatisfactory as an 
eating place. And so Stump Foot had 
grasped the buck in his strong jaws and, 
unaided, had dragged it over windfalls and 
through brush for one hundred yards with- 
out stopping once! The tracks in the snow 
showed that there was no other explana- 
tion for it. 

“And he didn’t back away and drag it 
like a dog would,” exclaimed Les, “be- 
cause his tracks point the way he was 
going!” 

“Yep,” acknowledged Ham. “That’s just 
what he did and I wouldn’t have believed 
that a wolf could be so powerful if I 
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hadn’t seen this with my own eyes. And by 
the way, do you remember in that book by 
Seton, which one of the sports sent us, it 
tells that Seton had known of a young 
gray wolf, scarcely six months old, drag- 
ging a hundred pound bar of iron, to which 
it was chained, three hundred yards before 
stopping?” 

“Yes, I do and that makes this seem. 
reasonable. And say, Ham, that pack must 
have, been filled up on mutton and not 
very hungry or they wouldn’t have left 
half of this deer uneaten.” 

“Maybe they got their filléand are ‘going 
to return to the feast tonight. “Here’s our 
chance to set “a couple of traps and ‘poison 
the carcass.” ‘er 

‘Up to this ‘time they hadn’t approached 
very near to the carcass because the taint 
of their tracks‘might make the wolves sus- 
picious when ‘they returned. To prevent 
this, if possible, the two men tied pieces of 
deer hide, which Ham had brought in his 
pack, to the bottoms of their moccasins 
and putting on gloves, which had previously 
been soaked in blood, they approached the 
carcass. Here and there in it they cut tiny 
slits and in each deposited a grain of strych- 
nine. Then covering up their tracks as 
well as possible, they returned to camp. 

The next day their high hopes of getting 
some wolf pelts from this set were rudely 
dashed to pieces. The wolves hadn’t even 
gone near the carcass, but a half dozen 
squirrels and rabbits had eaten of the frozen 
meat and were lying stark on the ground. 
“Well, it’s all in the game,” said Ham. 
“Ain’t it a funny thing, though, how those 
pesky rabbits will eat meat when its frozen 
hard?” 

That night it started to snow and the 
storm kept up for all of the next day and 
night. Before this they had ‘been able to 
travel easily through the woods without 
snowshoes, but now they were forced to 
use the webs on their daily rounds. 

The weeks which followed were success- 
ful in a measure, but the main prize, Stump 
Foot, whom they had sworn to capture, 
was still at large. They had been both- 
ered quite a lot in most of the sets which 
they made for this wily old he-wolf, by 
having their traps sprung by rabbits and 
owls. It was very discouraging at times 
to tramp around their long lines and find 
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nothing but “fat bunnies and foolish owls” 
in their best sets, as Les put it. To get 
around this annoyance, they decided to try 
a new set. Picking out a place where two 
old logging roads met, they suspended a 
tempting bait some four or five feet from 
the ground. Around it, in open places 
where a wolf would naturally walk as it 
suspiciously sniffed the bait, they set four 


‘fraps. 


Imagine their joyful anticipation two 
days later upon approaching these traps 
to note that Stump Foot’s tracks led di- 
rectly toward them. His tracks led to 
within two feet of the nearest trap and 
then turned sharply to the left. Some sus- 
picious taint must have warned him and 
with rapid strides he. had left that neigh- 
borhood. 

A great upheaval in the snow, where 
one of the traps had been ‘buried, caused 
them to forget Stump Foot for the time 
being. A wolf had been caught and had 
made off with the clog. They hustled down 
the dragged track and the clink clank which 
the trap made as it was pulled through the 
underbrush warned them that the wolf was 
not very far ahead. They soon caught 
sight of the slinking form through the trees 
and a quick shot from Les’ rifle finished it. 


Christmas was now at hand and winter 
came on in dead earnest. Snowfall fol- 
lowed snowfall until the ground was cov- 
ered four feet on the level. This neces- 
sarily worked great hardship on the crea- 
tures of the wild, especially the carnivorous 
animals. With their natural supply of food 
hard to get, the tempting baits which the 
trappers offered proved hard to resist and 
before the end of January Ham and Les 
had far exceeded any previous year in their 
catch of furs. 

Along about this time there came a thaw, 
followed by a period of freezing cold, thus 
forming a thick firm crust on the surface 
of the snow. This proved a boon to the 
wolf pack as they could travel swiftly over 
the hardened surface, but it meant the death 
of many deer. Their sharp hoofs pierced 
the crust like paper and their slashed and 
bleeding legs would soon give out when 
they were chased, thus making them easy 
prey for the wolves. 

Stump Foot and his pack seemed deter- 
mined to make the best use of this crust 
and night after night, the two trappers, in 
their lone cabin, would hear the wild music 
of the chase. The pack would kill a deer, 
satisfy their appetite and then leave the 
partly eaten carcass. Some nights they 
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must have killed two or three deer. In 
the one week which the crust lasted, the 
trappers counted eight deer carcasses while 
on their trapping lines and there must 
have been more than that in out of the way 
places which they hadn’t traveled over. 
Naturally, this didn’t make the trappers 
love Stump Foot; in fact, it made them 
all the more determined to try and kill him. 
Every carcass found was carefully poisoned, 
but try as they might, the two could not 
get the wolves to take any sort of bait 
with poison in it. Long familiarity with 
the method must have made the wolves 
contemptuous of poisoned baits, and as if to 
show Ham and Les that such was really 
the case, Stump Foot had sniffed at one 
of the poisoned carcasses and possibly had 
smelled something suspicious. Then to 
show them what he thought of their meth- 
ods, he had scratched snow onto it with his 
hind feet and then loped off, no doubt to get 
a warm, fresh deer which he was certain 
had not been polluted by the hated man 
smell. 

“Wait,” swore Ham, “we'll get you yet.” 

Spring stole into the North Woods on 
the wings of the south wind. It rained 
a steady drenching downpour. When a 
few days later, Les saw some blossoms of 
the fragrant arbutus, poking their heads 
through the fast disappearing snow, he 
knew that it really must be true. The ice 
began to break up on the lakes with loud 
crashings. The melting snows turned the 
creeks into rivers and the rivers with their 
added head of water became turbulent 
floods, sweeping everything away which lay 
in their path. Great flocks of wild ducks 
flew northward on whistling wings and the 
song birds were returning. Food became 
plentiful for the stealthy dwellers of the 
shadows and no longer did the pack’s hunt- 
ing cry strike terror to the hearts of the 
deer. 

The past winter had been a very success- 
ful one for the two trappers, stifl they 
were more than a little disappointed at not 
having brought to an end the murderous 
career of ‘Stump Foot. It seemed certain 
now, with spring at hand, that they would 
be unable to get him and so they dismissed 
the matter reluctantly for the time being, 
setting their minds to a more urgent task, 
for there remained one more foe to match 
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wits with, Old Bruin, who slept all win- 
ter and would soon emerge from his 
snug retreat, literally as “hungry as a bear.” 
The first thing he would be looking for 
would be something to appease his tre- 
mendous appetite and the trappers must be 
ready for him. 


They built a pen of logs in an opening of 
the brush near the creek and into it dragged 
one of the deer carcasses which Stump 
Foot’s pack had killed. At the only pos- 
sible entrance to the pen they set a large 


bear trap. The carcass, warmed by the 

fast mounting sun, soon smelled to high 

heaven. 
“Phew!” exclaimed Les. “That'll draw 


any bear within five miles.” 

But, strange to say, it didn’t. They saw 
signs of bear where they had clawed old 
logs in search of grub-worms, but none 
went near the trap. 

Between busily preparing their winter’s 
catch for the market and getting ready 
for the summer’s work, the two took time 
to visit the trap every other day. Finally, 
after several weeks, they decided that they 
would get no bear skin that year and quit 
making their trips to the trap. Everything 
being in shape for the trip to the settlement 
where they were to dispose of their furs, 
Ham decided to go over to pick up the 
bear trap and stow it away for the summer. 

It didn’t take a second look upon ap- 
proaching it to tell him that something 
was doing. The trap was gone, the top 
logs of the pen knocked down and the 
brush in the immediate vicinity looked as 
though it had been struck by a cyclone. 
A satisfied smile spread over Ham’s face. 
' “A bear, sure,” thought the. 

A trail of uprooted brush and broken off 
poplars led toward the creek. Ham took 
the Colt’s out of its holster and made sure 
that everything was all right when he noted 
that the bear, in savage desperation, had 
actually snapped a small tree in two with 
its powerful jaws! Sneaking along care- 
fully and searching the brush ahead, Ham 
was suddenly arrested by a sharp snarl, 
followed by the rattling of the trap as the 
animal made off. The popple growth was 
very thick and so Ham was very much on 
the alert. At any moment he might come 
onto the desperate beast. Right at the 
creek’s edge, partly in the water, he sud- 
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denly caught sight of a gray form where 
he had expected to see the black bulk of a 
bear. A great doubt entered Ham’s mind. 
A moment later, as the animal stepped out 
from behind a clump of bushes, Ham was 
amazed to see that it was a big timber wolf. 
What a savage picture it made as it stood 
there, a snarl on its bloody jaws and the 
stiff dark hairs of its back and neck stand- 
ing straight up! Without wasting any time, 
Ham placed a bullet where it would do the 
most good and the wolf fell in a crumpled 
heap. Imagine Ham’s surprise upon ex- 
amining it, to see that the toes of the left 
fore foot were missing! 

“Stump Foot!” he exclaimed aloud and 
then raising his Colt’s he fired the lost sig- 
nal to bring Les there. 

Les, hearing the two quick shots, fol- 
lowed after an interval by a single shot, 
knew that something out of the ordinary 
had happened and immediately headed up 
the creek for the bear trap. 

“Look, Les!” yelled Ham- when that 
young man appeared breathless through 
the brush. : 

“A wolf in the bear trap?” asked Les in 
surprise. 

“You bet, and what’s more it’s Stump 
Foot himself.” 
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ONE THAT “STUMP FOOT” DID NOT GET. 


It was a mystery to the two woodsmen 
why this cunning old wolf, after evading all 
the clever snares they had-laid for him, 
should have been taken in by such a plain 
set. Accordingly, they set out to find a 
satisfactory explanation for themselves. In 
some soft spots here and there through 
the slashing they found where he had cir- 
cled round and round the bear pen. As 
some of the tracks were several days old, 
it showed that he had not acted hastily. 
They decided that the deer must have 
smelled most tempting to the wolf, but he 
was too cautious to approach at first, fear- 
ing a trap. Then, as the two men hadn’t 
visited the trap for a week and timely rains 
had washed all of the man-scent away from 
the spot, his suspicions were allayed. 
Finally, disregarding the entrance at the 
end of the pen, he had leaped over the 
top log and landed plumb on the pan of 
the trap, thus bringing to an end his life 
of wanton destruction. 

The supposition of the two trappers that 
thé bass howl and the stump track belonged 
to the same wolf proved to be a correct 
one, for with the death of Stump Foot, they 
never again heard that unmistakable howl 
roll forth in their country. 


When It Draws to Dusk 


By HAYNES OF AKRON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


TMHE marsh lay in front of me; the 

great gray marsh, restless under the 

mandate of the November gale. — 

Back of me the lake writhed in the grasp 
of the wind and as I skirted the marsh, I 
turned the skiff aside for «a detached bog 
and my eye caught the marks made by a 
boat dragged through the marsh. Right 
through the flags the groove lay, and stand- 
ing up I saw that it probably led to a rift 
in the gray wall of marsh, back to the part 
that was impassable; the part that we could 
cast hungry eyes over when the flocks of 
great lazy greenheads would winnow round 
and drop down as safe as in the olden times 
before there was such a man as a duck 
hunter, 

Part of the marsh was an open book to 
any hunter who cared to study it, pierced 
by channels and dotted with ponds, easy 
of access. There was the Double Pond that 
everybody knew of and the hard worked 
Lone Tree Opening. Then there was the 
Timber Hole, known to few, but the market 
hunters, and very good in consequence. 

And yet there was that which even the 
market hunters did not know of. How the 
birds would leave the lower swamp when 
hammered hard and come over in the dusk 
to the small lake hid in the timber. To 
stand there where the saw edged line of 
tamaracks rose a black blur into the west, 
to grip the gun as the morning call of the 
mallards came down wind and to see if it 
was in you to take toll from the hurtling 
incoming wedge of speed in the half ligHt— 
that was living. 

But the impassable section had always 
been the big allurement; a thirty-acre puz- 
zle grown over with flags and brush, with 


a soft ooze bottom that talked danger 
through the bottom of the feet as you tried 
to wade and retired you vanquished, with 
one or more wet legs and a wholesome re- 
spect, most glad when you were again in 
your boat. And yet there was one who 
knew how to beat it. He came infrequently, 
but vicious crack of nitro out of the very 
heart of the marsh told of his presence. 
He came always alone and no one knew 
how he entered or left. 

Now the detached bog had laid his secret 
open, for the rift back in the marsh meant 
a blind channel. 

Dragging the boat over his trail, a gun 
shot distance, a narrow channel opened out, 
crept around bends and led me into an in- 
land pond. Splash! Quack! And out went 
a flock of mallards followed by a single 
redhead. 

Their first jump took them clear off the 
open water and over the marsh, out of 
which you cannot gather your birds. So 
they went scot free, though my trigger fin- 
ger itched for the sure double they offered. 

The pond was only fifty feet wide and a 
gun shot in length. I settled myself down, 
put out two decoys and prepared for the 
most exact shooting I had ever attempted. 
It is one thing to stop an incoming duck, 
but another thing to bring him out of the 
air dead, and lay him in a fifty-foot wide 
strip of open water.. 

Sizz! and back came the redhead. He had 
found the wild lake not to his liking and 
returned to the pond, lighting among the 
decoys before me. He sat facing the marsh, 
his first jump would take him clear of a 
possible gather. 

What did I do? Just what you would 
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have done if you had wanted the redhead. 
Anyway, it was a strange place for a red- 
head to be in; he was supposed to be out 
in the open lake. 

Soon came the mallards. ! saw them out 
of the corner of my eye; you do not turn 
your head if you know mallards. Four, 
five, seven birds in all. I heard the wings 
whistle as they whirled back of me, laid a 
stretch of the marsh back of them as they 
shot down wind and turned right into me, 
scarcely ten feet above the flags. 

Too close they were. I missed the leader 
scarcely thirty feet away from me, and the 
quick swerve carried them over the safe 
marsh. 

Soon came two, intending to light right in 
front of me, but they saw me and as they 
rocketed over, I dropped the leader almost 
in the boat. A hen mallard it was, with 
a neck full of the small black seeds that 
is the reason of their visit to the marsh. 

Then came the best of all; nine mallards, 
a greenhead leading, coming against the 
gale, just high enough to be a nice chance. 
I covered the leader and followed him, a 


dead duck every foot of the way, finger on 
trigger, till he was over the open and at 
the crack he dropped and the splash told me 
he was in open water. There was no need 
to get him. He had struck just out of sight 
around a little point. If he fell dead, he 
would be mine, and if he was crippled he 
would already be in the marsh. 

Out of the east came two more mallards 
over the pond, a beautiful cross shot, and 
the leader fell into the open water at the 
crack of the nitro. A teal rushed over, a 
sreak in the gloom. The red west dark- 
ened to a cold blue, and the first stars 
said that the shoot was over. 

Shoving the boat out, I picked up the last 
one and then anxiously turned the point 
looking for the greenhead. There he lay 
drifted against the marsh, three pounds of 
magnificence. : 

The puzzle of the entrance was a doubled 
effort in the gloom. But at length I cleared 
the channel and settled down for the long 
row home, hoping I could keep the secret 
of that hidden pond as well as the original 
discoverer. . 
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The Swift Death that Waited 


By G. E. WHITMORE 


Out from his covert, on soft-shot feet, 

Steals the grim slayer, to kill and to eat. 
There’s a price on his head, a curse on his breed, 
And a swift death is waiting, upon him to speed. 


ARY and watchful, yet swift and 
W csc: Lone Eye stole from the 
thicket at the edge of the clearing, 
and flitted lightly through the wavering 
moonlight toward the lonely farmstead. 
His single eye gleamed hungrily, as his 
padded, noiseless feet, carried him over the 
frozen, snow-covered stubble, to a rough, 
pole shed. He had left his range in the 
higher hills because the hunting season was 
at hand and a thousand men were up there 
with rifles, shooting at everything that 
moved. For the past three days he had 
been driven from covert to covert, by the 
shouts and shots, and answering yells and 
not even a mouse had he tasted; but now 
the savory smell of sheep was strong in 
his nostrils and he meant to eat. 
Creeping to the shed, he thrust his round 
face with its one gleaming eye, through the 
rude entrance. The sheep were huddled 
warmly and quietly together, but instant 
fright and turmoil seized their cozy ranks 
when Lone Eye’s obtruding shadow dark- 
ened the place. Lone Eye’s single orb 
widened and glowed as he watched the 
startled sheep. Then, suddenly, crouching 
low, he shot forward on the neck of a 
young ram. But just as he caught his 
prey, the settler’s dog—a big strong brute, 
noted for his courage and ferocity—swept 
into the shed and fell savagely upon him. 
With a baffled snarl, Lone Eye turned his 
flashing claws to meet the dog’s attack and 
instantly the snarling pair were fighting for 
their lives, while the trembling sheep, mak- 
ing frantic efforts to escape from the shed, 
rushed madly over their struggling bodies. 
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The dog’s strong teeth were firmly set in 
Lone Eye’s furry neck, but twisting about 
with swift, punishing strokes, his sharp 
claws were quickly ripping his enemy to 
ribbons. In a moment the dog’s cour- 
ageous jaws lost some of their crushing 
grip. In another moment his entrails pro- 
truded from ugly, bleeding wounds and he 
staggered about uncertainly in the crush 
and smother of Lone Eye’s powerful blows. 
With a savage wrench, Lone Eye freed his 
neck from the dog’s flagging jaws and his 
own sharp teeth slashed a bleeding wound 
in the throat of his weakening foe. The 
dog fought blindly to regain his hold, but 
his strength ran from him in the pitiless 
mauling of Lone Eye’s masterful claws. He 
sank down feebly, whipped and dying, un- 
der Lone Eye’s spotted breast, a beaten 
mass of blood-soaked hide and hair and 
limp, unmoving body. 

As Lone Eye, panting sharply from the 
fight, sprang back from the lifeless dog, his 
quick ears caught the sound of human 
voices and approaching steps. He leaped 
from the shed, and darted away, just as the 
settler, accompanied by his wife, reached 
the place. The man had a rifle, and shot 
after shot smote the frosty air as Lone Eye, 
badly frightened, ran across the open clear- 
ing; but shooting by moonlight is uncertain 
business, and Lone Eye reached the forest 
unharmed by the deadly bullets. 

“Blamed if I didn’t miss him every shot,” 
cried the man in tones of keen disappoint- 
ment. “And it was old Lone Eye, too, the 
slyest old thief in the mountains, Them 
sheep farmers over in Laurel Valley are 
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offerin’ forty dollars along with the reg’lar 
bounty for his capture and I’d sure like to 
lift his scalp.” 


Unchecked sobs and cries of sympathy 
escaped the woman for the slain dog. She 
was young and recently married, and the 
dog, though ferocious to all others, was 
always gentle and obedient with her and 
had been her sole companion for weeks at 
a time, when her husband was working at 
some distant lumber camp or sawmill. She 
also feared for the lives of the sheep, now 
that their protector was dead. . 

“T’ll go over to Bad Man’s Run and see 
Ben Flick and them city fellows he’s hunt- 
in’ with,” said the man. “Bill Peters was 
tellin‘ me they’ve a fine pair of dogs; and 
we'll capture old Lone Eye, or drive him 
clean out of the country.” 

The man started off on his. errand, going 
in an opposite direction from the course 
taken by Lone Eye, who at the moment, 
was twisting and squirming his way through 
the forest, touchy with his wounded neck, 
yet holding his best speed, over logs, 
through brush and across brooks. He had 
forgotten his fright even before he reached 
a safe distance from the settler’s home. It 
was no unusual thing for him to be shot at. 
Nearly every man, in the sections he 
haunted, claimed to have met and shot at 
him, at some time or other. But always 
something happened that favored Lone 
Eye’s easy escape; and many and astonish- 
ing were the stories and tales of his bold- 
ness and daring. Also he was given many 
names. Along with the title of Lone Eye, 
he was often called wildcat, bobcat, cata- 
mount and sometimes even panther. He 
was really a bay lynx, and the largest and 
craftiest one of his kind ever heard of in 
the Allegheny mountains. 

Early in Lone Eye’s career Jack Hoover 
and Ben Flick had tried to capture him and 
his mate alive at their den on Red Run. In 
the fight with these men Lone Eye’s mate 
was killed with a club; but after a fierce 
battle, he managed to escape with the loss 
of his right eye, the member being literally 
kicked from his head by Jack Hoover. 

One year later, in the Laurel Run coun- 
try, twenty miles south of his earlier 
haunts, he stepped from a thicket right 
under the muzzle of Jack Hoover’s rifle. 
Jack knew him instantly and could have 


shot him dead; but at the moment, he was 
looking for a bear which the shot would 
surely frighten and warn, so Lone Eye 
passed on unhurt. The next fall, still 
farther southward, Frank Macklin was trap- 
ping on Bear Creek, and one day, while 
skinning a wildcat, he straightened from 
the work to behold Lone Eye, twenty feet 
distant, calmly watching him. Frank’s rifle 
was twenty feet away in an opposite direc- 
tion, and by the time he reached it Lone 
Eye had disappeared. Early in the follow- 
ing Autumn, away up northward in the 
Narrows Creek region, he suddenly ap- 
peared, one night, in the pathway of a crowd 
of young folks who were coming from a 
spelling bee at a backwoods school; and his 
great size and single eye, gleaming fiercely ° 
at them from the semi-darkness, changed 
their shouts of merry laughter to shrieks 
and cries of fright and terror. 

This adventure made his name so well 
known in the mountains that the wives of 
lonely settlers frightened disobedient chil- 


_dren to instant silence and submission by 
'merely hinting at a visitation from the ter- 


rible Lone Eye. If a startling screech rang 
stridently out from distant hill or lonely 
valley, even when uttered by lesser cats, 
those who heard it would say “Old Lone 
Eye’s hungry tonight.” Traps with alluring 
baits were laid for him; but he evidently 
preferred to take his food running free 
and wild, like himself, untainted by the 
touch of man. Dogs were set upon his trail, 
but he. was cunning and full.of tricks to 
evade them; and if his trickery failed, he 
met the dogs boldly and fought them off in 
open conflict. 

Just now he was crossing an open stretch 
in the forest, with all his senses on the 
alert for food. Faint streaks of light were 
beginning to show in the east and very 
soon he must seek a hiding place for the 
coming day. He entered a thicket and 
though he saw many places that offered 
both rest and concealment, the constant 
urge of his stomach hurried him onward 
and out again into the open forest. Sud- 
denly, as his keen eye swept the spaces 
ahead, his supple body came to a rigid stop 
and his solitary eye, already blazing from 
the prod of his hunger, took on a keener 
glow. 

A young buck, who like himself, had been 
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driven far out of his regular haunts by the 
noisy hunters, was coming down a hillside, 
across Lone Eye’s trail. The buck was also 
hungry and he was hurriedly snatching an 
early breakfast from the bare shrubbery, 
when he, too, would hide himself away in 
some friendly thicket. Onward he came, 
browsing his way downward to the foot 
of the hill, where he shortly disappeared 
behind the root of an upturned tree. 

Softly as a breath of air, Lone Eye slid 
to the fallen trunk. Then he stole swiftly 
forward in its shadow. Lightly as a feather 
he mounted the screening root, crouching 
low as he reached the top, for the unwary 
deer stood right beneath him, nibbling 
some green moss from which he had just 
pawed the snow. Halting but a second to 
set the springs of his corded muscles, Lone 
Eye shot downward upon the feeding prey. 
The buck was knocked flat by the shock; 
and before he could rally from his fright 
and terror, Lone Eye’s powerful teeth tore 
wide his unprotected throat. 

Lone Eye was wild with hunger, but be- 
fore he settled down to the real feast, he 
bathed and laved his burning tongue and 
throat in the warm blood of his victim. 
By the time his meal was finished, daylight 
was at hand and mother nature, always 
whispering her warnings to the kingdom 
of the wild, was shooting long, level flashes 
of quivering light from the low winter sun 
which danced and glittered coldly among 
the bare branches over Lone Eye. But, 
though his hunger was now appeased, 
Lone Eye prowled and lingered about the 
place as if loath to leave his kill. Finally 
he glanced warily upward and around him 
and then, as if accepting the warning of 
the new day, he stole softly off in the forest. 
The hungry glare had now left his eye and 
he bore himself with a satisfied air as he 
made his way quietly through the thickets. 
Soon he found a spot which was free of 
snow and covered with moss and creepers, 
and here he settled down for a rest and a 
‘sleep. 

One blissful hour of sleep was allowed 
him and then he was aroused by a subtle 
instinct that brought him to his feet and 
made his spine hump and bristle. He could 
see nothing, yet he had a keener sense than 
sight, and the forest was full of murmurs 
and whispers, entirely indistinct to ears 


less sharp than his, which told him that a 
pair of dogs were on his trail. He stood 


- there listening and waiting, as if he would 


give immediate battle; but suddenly the 
dogs raised their voices in the first joyous 
outburst of the chase, and the coarse, far- 
reaching sound of their deep-mouthed bay- 
ing held a note of power and confidence that 
made Lone Eye’s whiskers curl and trem- 
ble. With a furtive backward glance, he 
leaped from his bed and started swiftly 
away. 

Lone Eye had often been follwoed by 
dogs, but never by such fast, sure-scented 
trailers, as were now after him. These two 
gave him no time to skulk and prowl 
through the forest, trying to hide his trail; 
and he found it was useless to leap to the 
top of ten-foot ledges, or run the length 
of fallen trees, then with a tremendous 
leap, land far out in some confusing tangle. 
Wherever he ran, they followed, swiftly, 
surely, steadily, with hardly a break in the 
pealing rhythm of their eager voices, and 
he was put to his best pace to keep clear 
of them. 

He was threading a swift course through 
the scrub of a rugged hillside, when he 
caught a fleeting glimpse of his pursuers. 
They had broken over the opposite ridge 
and were coming down the slope, fleet- 
footed, on his trail. Two sturdy black and 
tan dogs they were, with keen noses lightly 
skimming the ground, while their ready 
voices hurled a warning across the valley 
that struck a shiver to the root of Lone 
Eye’s fear. 

Rushing onward, he began to circle wild- 
ly through tangled places to escape them. 
To add to his terror, just as he sprang 
from a thicket a rifle cracked close by and 
the swift leaden death that always threatens 
the lives of the wild, clipped a tuft of fur 
from Lone Eye’s shoulder. It was a close 
shave, but his speed was unchecked by the 
shot and though the rifle cracked again and 
again as he flitted away in the underbrush, 


“he was further untouched by the bullets. 


On he ran, doing his best to elude the dogs 
and also keep clear of the swift death; but 
the dogs steadily gained upon him. 

His wounded neck and unrested body, 
from his sharp fight with the settler’s dog, 
together with his full stomach, left him in 
poor shape for the pace he was now forced 
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to make. Before the chase was an hour 
old, he was greatly fagged and worried, 
and had it not been for his fear of the 
swift death, in the hands of the man, he 
would likely have made a stand and battled 
it out with the dogs. Yet a dreading in- 
stinct warned him that he would be quickly 
mastered by this untiring pair. They were 
closing in upon him very fast, when in 
sheer desperation he sprang up the trunk 
of an inviting tree. 2 

The dogs were at the tree almost before 
he had gained a safe limb, and as he 
growled and glowered menacingly down 
upon them, they tried vainly to reach him 
by frantic, upward leaps, while their mad- 
dened voices mingled with his threatening 
snarls in a wild and savage chorus. 

The steady baying of the dogs soon 
brought other enemies for Lone Eye to the 
spot. This was the settler whose dog Lone 
Eye had killed and trotting and sweating at 
his side, in a heavy corduroy hunting suit 
was a fat man, evidently a banker or doc- 
tor, who panted and puffed, yet inade his 
way with almost incredible swiftness, con- 
sidering his build, over logs, rocks and 
through briars, as he kept pace with the 
long, hurried stride of the settler. 5 

“We'll tie the dogs before we shoot him,” 
panted the fat man, as he caught a first 
sight of Lone Eye standing erect and 
growling in the tree, head bent low upon 
the dogs, one threatening paw upraised to 
strike and his velvet hide flashing in the 
sunlight with each angry move of his supple 
body. ‘“He’s the biggest and prettiest cat 
I’ve even seen and I won’t have his skin 
multilated and spoiled for mounting.” 

But though Lone Eye’s single orb was 
keenly watching the dogs, his quick ears 
warned him of this new danger. He shot 
one glance at the approaching men, then 
ran forward on his limb; and just as the 
men, divining his purpose, raised their guns 
and fired, he leaped far out in the surround- 
ing tangle. Unhurt by the bullets, he land- 
ed in a clump of briars, full thirty feet from 
the dogs and though sorely scratched and 
bruised, he was instantly up and away, with 
the dogs in hot pursuit. 

He was stiff and sore after his short rest 


and mad plunge from the tree, and his 
neck hair bristled with the instinct of battle 
as the dogs came rapidly up. For a few 
frenzied moments he led them through the 
roughest of the forest, then he caught the 
sudden movement of a man ahead on the 
trail. He swerved from the course as the 
man’s rifle cracked and the bullet kicked the 
snow sharply up in his face, but he hurled 
himself onward over a nearby ridge, and 
sped headlong down the adjoining slope. 
At the bottom was a narrow level of shrub 
and tangle, into which he madly plunged 
and thrust his tired body. Beyond the scrub 
was a ledge of rocks where, Lone Eye 
knew, were many dens and caverns; and 
though he had never yet been driven to 
cover, he was now making straight for the 
sheltering rocks. 

He struggled from the thicket with the 
dogs close at his heels, but just ahead was 
a friendly crevice, waiting to save him. A 
bare ten yards lay between him and the 
refuge, when full in his face came a sudden 
blinding flash of smoke and fire, followed 
by a roar that drowned out the noise of 
the dogs, and Lone Eye pitched backward 
and collapsed at the sound. For the past 
half hour the swift death had been patiently 
waiting for him in the hands of Ben Flick, 
who rightly guessed that he would be 
driven to the rocks; and now Lone Eye lay 
sorely wounded with a heavy charge of 
birdshot in his breast and shoulder. 

“He’s down, boys!” yelled Flick, answer- 
ing the distant shouts of his companions 
as he sprang from the shadow of a nearby 
boulder. And Flick, who cared nothing at 
all for marring or scarring Lone Eye’s 
furry coat, added: “But there’s lots of 
fight left in him. Hurry up and see the 
fun!” 

For a grim and painful moment, Lone 
Eye’s single orb glared timorously at Ben 
Flick’s stalwart form, then he turned to 
meet the onrushing dogs. Though fatally 
wounded and dying fast, he met them un- 
finichingly with vicious strokes of tooth 
and claw; and they were bleeding from 
many wounds before the crushing strength 
of their powerful jaws smothered out the 
last of his life. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CRATER. BOTTOM OF CRATER DOES NOT SHOW. 


After the Hill Billies on Mt. Powell 


By S. A. STODDARD 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


O him, who has become initiated into 

that great fraternity, whose love and 
devotion to the vast outdoors is sec- 

ond to nothing else, the annual hunt holds 
pleasures innumerable, to which he looks 
forward with unconcealed delight. As the 
time for opening of the season approaches, 
the longing to get away from the hum- 
drum and worries of every-day life becomes 
greater and greater. His waking moments 
are filled with preparations for the coming 
hunt, and when he retires for the night it 
is to dream of some secluded camp-fire, 
around which a few congenial companions 
are gathered with him. To him nature 
means much, for no matter in what direc- 
tion his gaze may wander, he reads a lesson 
pointing to the greatness of the Creator. 
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No matter what his creed, or what his walk 
in life, may be, he cannot help but feel, 
when gazing from the lofty height of some 
mountain peak across a vast expanse that 
stretches away as far as the eye can see, 
how small and insignificant he really is. 
te 
The eleven months that had intervened 
since our last year’s hunt, and passed away 
almost too slowly for the members of our 
party. Hardly a week elapsed when some 
of the boys did not gather at the Big Chief’s 
“wigwam” to discuss the merits of certain 
guns or tackle, spin tales of past hunts or 
make plans for future ones. 
Our party this year consisted of a hotel 
proprietor, an insurance man, a dentist, two 
railroaders and the writer, whose vocation 


PLENTY OF MEAT IN CAMP. 


is that of spreading ink. An increase of 
one was made by the addition of the driver, 
from whom we had procured the mules and 
who accompanied us in order to do a bit 
of hunting himself as well as to give the 
mules their daily ‘once over,” a task en- 
tailing a greater variety of cuss words than 
anyone in the regular party was capable of 
delivering. 

Art Welch, in whose veins runs the his- 
toric blood of the Mohicans, was our ac- 
knowledged leader. Raised in the pineries 
of northern Wisconsin, he knows the “ways 
of the woods” and has proved his worth 
many times. Throughout this tale he will 
be referred to as the “Big Chief,” a title 
bestowed upon him by the boys. E. B. 
Wittich, the insurance man, or Earl, as he is 
more familiarly known, is a man with a 
life time’s experience in the mountains. 
Owing to ill health he was forced to give 
up his chosen vocation of taxidermy. As 
a big game hunter and an authority on 
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natural history, he has an enviable record 
in a number of the western states and Old 
Mexico. C. A. Belk, the dentist, was known 
as Doc. Although still a novice in the art 
of woodcraft, he has heard the call and 
always appears when the season opens. 
Harry Thompson and Gust Westerberg, or 
“Scotty” and “Saskatoon,” as they were 
called, were the railroad brethren. Scotty 
hails from ‘northern Canada, while Saska- 
toon goes him one farther north by coming 
from Norway, his home being close to the 
Arctic Circle. Both are enthusiastic hunt- 
ers and the best of good fellows around ~ 
camp. Modesty forbids the writer giving 
any lengthy autobiography of himself. The 
fact that he was born and brought up along 
the northern shores of the “Ole Wisconse” 
will bear out the fact that he is an ardent 
follower of the rod and gun. 

Seven o’clock, Wednesday morning, Sep- 
tember 30th, found the bunch gathered at 
the Big Chief’s hostelry. Provisions had 
bedding were loaded and roped into the 
army wagon, and the start made in the 
direction of Mount Powell, where the hunt 
was to take place. The first six miles, 
which took us to Lake Irvine, was over 
good roads and was made in splendid time. 
From this point the road commenced to 
ascend with a decided pitch, and the next 
five miles were frequently interrupted by 
stops to allow the mules to get their wind 
and give us a chance to adjust the ever 
shifting load. One o’clock found us at a 
crossing of Tin Cup Joe, a turbulent moun- 
tain stream. At this place the mules were 
unhitched and allowed to graze, while the 
entire party fell to the task of repairing a 
pole bridge. 

We intended to leave the wagon at this 
point and pack into camp, some four miles 
farther up in the mountains. The driver, 
however, thought the mules would be able 
to get the wagon through, so we decided to 
let them try. Two miles farther on we 
encountered a bog close to the top of a 
ridge into which the mules became mired 
and sank in up to their bellies. Axes were 
hurriedly brought into play and a number 
of pine poles cut. By unharnessing the 
mules and using the poles as levers we were 
able te liberate them, after which we un- 
loaded the wagon and then set to work 
building a bit of corduroy over the bog. 
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This back breaking job over with, we 
again loaded up and resumed the journey. 
Luck was with us during the remaining two 
miles, as Old Sol was just topping Mount 
Powell, when we pulled over the the last 
hog-back and saw the old camp lying below 
us. On our arrival, we found that outside 
of a few depredations by the pack rats, 
everything remained as we had ieft it the 
year before. 

While some of the boys were unloading 
the wagon and others. making preparations 
for supper, the Big Chief rigged up an alder 
pole and proceeded to see what could be 
done in the fishing line. Needless to say 
trout appeared on the bill of fare that even- 
ing. Earl in the meantime had taken a 
position on a rock back of camp where he 
could scan the rocky slope of the mountain 
about two miles away through his binocu- 
lars. He located one goat about half way 
up the shelf rock. The goat was still there 
when darkness fell, but during the night 
left for other parts, as we failed to locate 
him in the morning. 

Supper over with, we proceeded to hang 
up all clothing, guns, provisions and har- 
ness to poles by means of hay wire, in order 
to keep the pack rats from making a meal 
on them. As soon as everything was ship- 
shape and snug, we built a rousing fire, 
around which we gathered to plan the 
morrow’s hunt. It was decided to split the 
party into two sections, one of which was 
to ascend the mountain and station them- 
selves along the ridge, while the other was 
to work its way up through the canyon 
into the crater. In this way we would get 
the goats between us. 


For the edification of the reader I will 
say that centuries ago Mount Powell was an 
active volcano, the old crater being located 
just below what is known as the main peak. 
The bottom of this crater is a jumbled mass 
of huge boulders and hardened lumps of 
volcanic ash. To climb through it in day- 
light is a hazardous undertaking, while to 
try it after dark would be an impossibility. 
Scotty, Saskatoon, Doc and the writer were 
to go to the summit; while the Big Chief, 
Earl and Wilson the driver took the crater. 
Earl had intended to climb the ridge, but 
an injury to his ankle coming in, compelled 
him to change his plans. 


Nine o’clock saw everybody in bed, and 


HUNTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


although we were all tired out, I venture 
to say there was very little sleep. Jack, 
the Airedale belonging to the Big ‘Chief, 
kept the camp in commotion all night, chas- 
ing pack rats. We were up at four the next 
morning and had breakfast over with before 
daylight. As soon as it was light enovfgh 
to travel, the party who were to work the 
summit, started. The remaining party were 
to wait until we were almost up and then 
start for the crater. Mount Powell stands 
in the neighborhood of ten thousand six 
hundred feet high, and it was close to nine 
o’clock before we signalled the boys in 
camp to start. 

Scotty and Doc took their stations near 
what is known as the first peak, while Sas- 
katoon and the writer took theirs about 
one-half mile farther down the ridge. Our 
positions were anything but comfortable, 
as a cold wind was blowing, and a half 
rain half snow storm came up and lasted 
until after ten o’clock. Owing to the height 
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we were above the canyon, we were unable 
to locate the boys below us, and their 
whereabouts was really unknown, except in 
a general way until the sharp crack of Earl’s 
Springfield gave us an idea of their posi- 
tion. Soon the Big ‘Chief’s .25-35 and 
Wilson’s .32 Special commenced to bark. 
Down, as they were, thousands of feet be- 
low us in the crater, the reports of their 
guns echoed and re-echoed against the 
rocky walls. A person not familiar with 
the conditions would have thought a small 
army was holding skirmish practice. 

Working our way along the ridge, we fin- 
ally located the lower party with the aid of 
the glasses, and saw they had two goats 
down. The Big Chief and Earl were pre- 
paring to dress one of the goats. It was 
some time before we located Wilson, and 
when we did he was trying to work his 
way up the side of an almost perpendicular 
wall. Mistrusting that he had _ sighted 
game, we worked ourselves in his direc- 
tion and had hardly got stationed when he 
shot. Dropping on an overhanging cliff, 
the writer looked over and saw a goat some 
two hundred and fifty yards off, running 
along a narrow cliff. Taking a hurried aim, 
I pulled the trigger and had the satisfaction 
of knowing the .30-30 had found its mark. 
- The wounded goat got in behind a piece of 
shelf rock in such a manner that a second 
shot was out of the question. Saskatoon 
in. the mean time had worked his way out 
on a cliff directly above the goat, and as 
soon as he saw it, opened up with his .35. 
The first shot was a bit off, but the next 
two were hits, the last one striking the goat 
in*the back and knocking him off the cliff 
into the crater below. During his fall, both 
horns were broken off and the flesh more 
or less injured. However, we were able to 
save the fore quarters and the hide. 

It took us over an hour and a half to 
work our way down to the party below, 
where, after the usual congratulations, we 
all fell to work skinning and dressing the 
meat. By the aid of his binoculars, Earl 
had sighted the first goat lying high up 
the rocky wall. Estimating the distarice at 
six hundred yards, he set his sights but 
shot high. Lowering the sight to four hun- 
dred yards, he again opened up and closed 
Mr. Goat’s career by way of the .30 Spitzer 
route. While Earl was getting the range, 
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the goat had started to move away, so the 
Big Chief hastened toward the other end 
of the crater to head him off. 

Trying to hurry over ground such as in 
the bottom of that crater is anything but 


‘child’s play; so it was not long before the 


Big Chief was compelled to stop for breath. 
Seating himself on a rock he glanced up, 
and there, about three hundred and fifty 
yards above him, stood the grand-daddy of 
all the goats in the mountains. Adjusting 
his sights to the distance he opened up, 
and out of five shots got two hits, the last 
shot striking the goat in the head and 
bringing him down. This goat was an 
exceptionally large one, dressing two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pounds. It is con- 
sidered one of the largest ever shot on 
Mount Powell. 

Having completed our task of dressing 
the meat, we cached the two smaller ani- 
mals among the rocks. The larger one was 
cut up, and each man carried a load as he 
went into camp that night. Supper was 
some meal that evening, with plenty of 
fresh tenderloin and goat steak in camp. 
The day had been a hard one, and everyone 
retired early. During the night a misty rain 
commenced to fall, which turned into a 
hail and sleet storm toward morning. The 
writer has seen many a hail storm, but that 
one eclipsed any I ever witnessed. In the 
timber it fell over two inches deep. After 
breakfast Scotty, Saskatoon, Wilson and the 
writer started after the meat we had cached 
in the crater. The Big Chief and the dog 
left to look after bear signs. Earl went 
out to hunt deer but was compelled to 
return after going a short distance owing 
to the pain his ankle was giving him. Doc 
remained in camp to look after a roast we 
had started in the dutch oven. Four o’clock 
found everyone back in camp, no one hav- 
ing seen any big game, but reporting plenty 
of signs and bringing a number of grouse. 

After supper the usual conclave was held 
around the campfire and plans made for a 
deer hunt on the morrow. The next morn- 
ing, however, saw the uselessness of our 
plans, as it was still storming and the 
ground covered by over four inches of 
snow. Realizing that if it continued we 
would have considerable difficulty getting 
out, we decided to pack up and move camp 
down below the Tin Cup Joe crossing 


spoken of in the earlier part of the story. 
While the wagon was being loaded, every 
one, with the exception of Earl, Wilson 
and the writer, went ahead to do a bit of 
work on the corduroy across the bog. The 
three named were to stay with the wagon, 
and it was well they did. About a mile 
from camp the front end of the wagon box 
came out, causing quite a bit of the load 
to fall on the mules’ heels. This naturally 
started what can best be described as an 
earthquake. When quiet had been restored, 
we set to work repairing the damage and 
picking up the scattered equipment. To 
give some idea of what this picking up 
meant, will say the dutch oven had rolled 
down into the gulch and if there is any 
kind of work that calls for strenuous effort, 
it is to pack one of these old-fashioned iron 
commodities up a 45 degree pitch. All’s 
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well that ends well, and eleven o’clock saw 
us pulling into the lower camp. As it was 
still storming, we did no hunting during 
the remainder of the day, but stayed in 
camp telling stories and drying out. 

Sunday morning it was still snowing, and 
not wishing to get caught in the hills we 
decided to start for home. After loading 
the wagon, it was covered with a tent and 
roped down and an early start made. The 
heavy snow turned to rain as we reached 
the lower altitude of Lake Irvine and we 
were soaked to the skin by the time we 
reached home. 

To write of a successful trip of this na- 
ture is indeed a pleasure and doubly so 
when one stops to consider that the entire 
trip was made without any unkind remarks 
of dissatisfaction on the part of any of the 
members. 


The Old Fox Squirrel 


By CYRUS THOMPSON 


City, between 1865 and 1875, I was 

passing through that period in life, 
from twenty to thirty years of age, full of 
energy, virile vigor and hunting enthusiasm. 
If I had a son or grandson who would do 
what I sometimes did I would think him 
crazy. 


D URING my residence in Jefferson 


One day, possibly it was in December, 
1873, though I have forgotten the month 
and the year, I got up about 2 o’clock one 
cold morning and went down to the station 
to take a freight train west on the Missouri 
Pacific to near Centertown. I knew many 
of the conductors and usually had an annual 
pass over the railroad. I was all alone, 
since in those days before telephones, it 
was sometimes difficult to get a companion 
on short notice. The train came along, and 
I got on, and about 3:30 as the freight 
puffed and labored up a long hill beyond 
Centertown, I jumped off out in the woods 
in the cold and snow and where I was 
unacquainted. 


It was dark as midnight. I made my way 
out into the woods some hundred yards 
from the railroad track and built a fire and 
awaited nearly three hours before it was 
light enough to hunt. Just as the sun arose, 
there was commotion in the branches of the 
big tree under which I had built my fire, and 
an old fox squirrel came out for his morn- 
ing constitutional, wholly unaware of my 
presence, since I had been very quiet. 


A shot brought the old squirrel down, 
and he might well be called a fox squirrel, 
since he was nearly as large as a red fox. 
I hunted until the train was due in the after- 
noon, bagging some rabbits and quail, and 
when I went to the station it seemed to me 
all the boys I met knew the old squirrel. 
They told me how they had tried time and 
again to get him, but never succeeded, and 
I had scored by pure accident. 


Another time John Sears, my brother-in- 
law, and I crossed the river in December to 
hunt quail. It was very cold. We hunted 
all day and when we returned to the ferry 
landing, the river was full of floating ice and 
the ferry boat was delayed some two hours, 
during which time we walked along the 
river bank, trying to keep warm. We were 
very cold, but did not realize we were freez- 
ing. The boat finally came, and we went 
down to the engine room to warm. As we 
stood there still shivering, Sears discovered 
one of my ears was frozen stiff. It could 
have been broken off. He then commenced 
to examine his own and found them both 
frozen. Then with that jolly feeling that 
always seeemd to pervade him, he said, 
“Well, old Cy, I beat you in everything I 
undertake. I’ve frozen two ears, you were 
only able to freeze one.” 

Another time, the last of May or early in 
June, he and I took his spring wagon and 
drove down to the Osage River Bottoms, 
some fifteen miles distant. We were gone 
three days, and when we_ returned—the 
weather was delightful and we had no 
frozen ears—but we had in the shape of 
game some sixty-five squirrels, mostly 
young ones, almost a washtub full. There 
was no game limit in those days. John T. 
Sears has been dead many a year, but his 


‘memory will remain with me until my rea- 


son leaves me or time is no more. 
While we prize the young friends and 
those of later years, it is the old ones that 
touch a responsive chord in our hearts, and 
the poet has caught my feeling in the verse: 
There are no friends like old friends, 
To calm our frequent fears, 
When shadows fall and deepen, 
Through life’s declining years; 
And when our faltering footsteps, 
Approach the great divide, 
We'll long to meet the old friends, 
Who wait the other side. 
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A Bald Eagle’s Nest 


By ROSS W. SALISBURY 


OURISTS motoring between Cleve- 

land and Buffalo are often attracted 

by the sight of a bald eagle’s nest 

near North Girard, Pa. It is located on 

the Hall farm, about two miles from the 

village and one-half mile from the lake. 

The nest is six feet in diameter and four 

feet deep, principally composed of large 

sticks. and branches. It is built in the 

crotch of a large sycamore tree, nearly 
seventy-five feet from the ground. 

A neighboring farmer informed me that 
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THE NEST. 


these birds have been nesting there for a 
great number of years; that they migrate 
in the fall and return in the early spring 
to rebuild the nest and raise the young. 
He related how the old birds drive away 
the young as soon as they are able to fly 
and they are seldom known to return. 

The bald eagle usually selects some re- 
mote rocky ledge in the mountains to build 
their nest and I believe this to be the only 
one in this section of the country. 
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The Cleverness of the Deer 


By J. NEWTON COOK 


NE of the cleverest tricks I ever 
O saw done by a deer was a number 

of years ago when I went out one 
day in late November to have a “still” hunt 
alone. This was up in Ontario, Canada, 
on the Goulais River thirty miles from 
where it empties into Lake Superior. It 
was a very rough country with small moun- 
tains and rocky cliffs. 

I had struck out through a piece of open 
hardwood about a mile from camp and was 
some twenty or thirty rods from a steep 
“pitch off” about ten or twelve feet high 
when I jumped a spike horned buck. He 
had been lying close to the edge of this 
little hill and I had barely time to throw 
the gun to my shoulder when he bounded 
over out of sight. I ran to the edge of 
the hill in hopes of getting a shot, but 
arrived just in time to see him disappear 
in a bunch of thick underbrush about forty 
rods away. 

There was four inches of fresh snow on 
the ground and I followed his track a short 
distance to an old logging road that led 
to the river. I tracked him to the bank 
of it and found it was frozen out about 
thirty feet on each side, leaving about forty 
feet of running water in the middle. As a 
deer would not “take water” easily unless 
pursued by dogs or wolves, he had turned 
to the right and followed a trail along the 
river for about one hundred and fifty yards 
and turned again to the right through the 
balsam saplings that bordered the trail 
along the side opposite the river. 

I kept a careful watch, expecting to see 
him skulking along the river looking for a 
place to cross, but did not get a glimpse 
of him, although no doubt he got several 
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glimpses of me. Contrary to my expecta- 
tions, however, he bore still to the right 
and came out to the same logging road that 
we had come down on and had followed 


our same tracks down to the river and’ 


up the trail. again. 

Had I had a partner, we could easily have 
fooled him at that game, but being alone I 
kept on his track, turning out through the 
saplings, down the logging road to the river 
and up the trail as before. By this time 
we had a well beaten path and when I 
turned off from the trail where he had led 
me through the saplings twice before, I 
had gone but a short distance when I dis- 
covered that he had not come that far this 
time. So I retraced my steps to the trail 
and after going back down it twenty or 
thirty yards, I found the place where he had 
made one leap through the saplings and had 
stood still while I went by him. Then he 
had sneaked out on the trail again and back 
to the logging road and gone out on the ice 
nearly to the open water. From here the 
trail led down the river on the ice, back 
to the shore and climbed up a very steep 
rock ledge and into an old “slashing,” where 
the deer had lain down, evidently thinking 
he had completely baffled me. Before 
reaching this place I was sure that he would 
soon lie down, so I had climbed the ledge 
very cautiously and barely reached the top 
when I saw him make a bound out of his 
“bed,” which was on the brow of a little 
hill. But this time I was ready for him, 
and although the second jump put him over 
the hill out of sight, I found him at the 
bottom lying very still with a bullet hole 
in his right flank and another back of his 
left shoulder. 
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WITH BAIT AND FLY 


Edited by H. N. KATZ 


This department is conducted with the express purpose of aiding 
fishermen and to help them aid one another. To that end communi- 
cations are invited upon subjects pertinent to implements and methods 
of the craft. Any disciple of Sir Izaak will be given an opportunity to 
express his views providing he uses the language of a sportsman, and 


does not indulge in personalities. 


It is understood that each article 


is published upon its own merits and the publication of an article does 
not signify that the editor is in accord with the views expressed. 


Big Fish With Light Tackle 


By FRED BRADFORD ELLSWORTH 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


snowstorm was raging. Before a high 
> wind it was being driven in white 
sheets and piled up in embankments along 
the streets. Our machine sped on inter- 
ruptedly and presently we reached the de- 
pot. Here a porter took our bags and we 
passed through the gates and were soon 
in our compartment aboard the train on the 
Dixie Limited. In a few minutes it started, 
and we were again on our way to Long 
Key, Florida, and both my wife and myself 
were supremely happy. After .a little time 
spent in the observation car we were ready 
for our berths to be made up and were 
soon asleep. with those happy anticipations 
that every expectant angler knows. 
* * * * OX 
With a mighty leap, the large kingfish 
graced the air, his silvery body scintillating 
in the morning sunlight. Then down he 
plunged, churning the water into white, 


I: was in February, 1915, and at home a 
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creamy, foamy lace and away he went. The 
spool of my reel revolved faster and faster. 
The left drag was down, and as my reel was 
geared to a certain tension, I was skeptical 
about utilizing the leather thumb drag on 
the light line I was using. My six ounce 
tip split bamboo rod described a half circle. 
A hundred and fifty yards of line had van- 
ished as if by magic. Would it never cease? 
With a feeling of apprehension I watched 
it, but just about the time it was nearly all 
gone, a strange, inexplicable thing happened. 
I felt a hand on my shoulder and the choc- 
olate soldier, the King of the Pullman, said: 
“Time to get up, sah. We will reach Long 
Key in an hour.” 

Momentarily I was exasperated to have 
the sport I was indulging in discontinued. 
But when I realized what little line had 
been left on my reel, I heaved a sigh of 
relief and felt highly edified to think the 
porter had called me at the crucial moment. 
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Certainly I would have felt disconsolate 
had that fish escaped. 

Pulling up the shade to my berth window, 
I peered out and beheld the Atlantic. The 
train was rushing along over one of the 
famous Long Key viaducts, and we were 
miles from shore. Above the din and noise 
I heard the snoring of my wife in the berth 
across the aisle and wondered what luck 
she was having in dreaming of her favorite 
pastime. 

Leaning over, I whispered in her ear: “De 
first call for breakfast in de dining car. 
Service a-la-carte.” 

She gave a grunt, yawned, stretched and, 


opening her eyes, exclaimed, smilingly: 
“You horrid thing, you. I wish you had let 
me sleep a few minutes longer. I had just 


caught an  eighty-pound amberjack, a 
beauty, and had another one on my line.” 
At this statement I fell back into my berth, 
nonplussed, and never uttered a word about 
my own bad luck till later on. 

Soon the whistle screeched. Then the 
brakes were set and, with a grinding, and 
rumbling and shuddering, the car came to a 
standstill. We tumbled out onto the plat- 
form and again found ourselves at Long 
Key Fishing Camp, that fascinating, lone- 
ly little coral island, a kingdom of many 
beautiful dreams. 

Mrs. E. almost fell into the arms of Mr. 
Schutt, the manager of the camp, who stood 
with outstretched hands to greet her. “You 
two couldn’t really resist the temptation, 
could you? Mighty glad to see you both 
again at Long Key,” and he pressed my 
hand warmly and added: “When the fish 
find out you are here they will go hide 
under the coral reefs or swim way out to 
sea.” 

“Well, it seems very nice to be with you 
once more,” replied Mrs. E., which also 
voiced my sentiments, and I interposed 
with: “As for the fish, Mr. Schutt, you have 
been here over a month and we are won- 
dering if there are any left.” 

We were keenly disappointed on being in- 
formed that Captain James L. Jordan of 
the launch Stranger, which we used in 1914, 
was absent. He was a jovial, unusually 
good natured fellow, and the most enthu- 
siastic fisherman it has been my pleasure to 
meet in all my career as an angler. He 
was the George Cohan of the camp, very 
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witty and clever at repartee. As a racon- 
teur he had few equals. He was greatly 
missed by those who knew him, for he was 
one of the best men the camp ever had. 
Then there was Captain Brooks of the En- 
terprise, a tried, weather beaten old salt 
water tar who was likewise missing. He, 
too, was one of the best boatmen at the 
camp, and knew the fishing game thorough- 
ly. Otherwise, the men of the other 
launches remained about the same. 

Indeed, it was a very gratifying sight to 
again see the launches, the Enterprise, 
Stranger, El Moro, Dolphin, Tarpon, etc. 
They had all been repainted and presented 
a pleasing picture, riding at their moorings 
at the door. 

The interesting and amusing long billed 
pelicans were still there, and had increased 
in numbers. Some were flying about, some 
floating in the water and resting or sleep- 
ing on the piles in front of the pier. Others 
were standing or waddling along the dock, 
waiting for some one to feed them, 

What a transition it was to leave behind 
the snow and ice and gloom at home and be 
once more at this unique fishing camp. How 
perfectly captivating it seeemd to again 
walk beneath the waving cocoanut palms, 
to tread the coral beach, to peer out upon 
the blue waters and gaze up into the sky 
that looked like an immense clear turquoise, 
beneath the canopy of heaven, without a 
cloud to mar the coloring. There the 
trade winds blow almost incessantly, and 
during the winter months there are days 
and days when the climate is perfectly ideal. 
Beyond the camp, a few miles distant, runs 
that great river of mystery the Gulf Stream. 

We spent the day unpacking our trunks 
and arranging our rooms in the cottage to 
suit our convenience. The following day 
was devoted to fishing paraphernalia, and I 
was greatly surprised to find on receiving 
my rod trunk, which had just been made to 
order, an excess charge of $9.80. The trunk 
was seventy-three inches long, and it ap- 
peared the solicitous railroad company 
charged me excess on everything above 
forty-five inches in length. They figured 


“every succeeding inch as five pounds excess 


at seven cents per pound from Chicago. 
Since there were twenty-eight inches over, 
at five pounds per inch, it made one hun- 
dred and forty pounds; and at seven cents 


1—Giant Ray, 16 feet, 74 inches across the wings, 15 feet, 8 inches from top of head to tip of tail; approximate 
weight, 2,000 pounds. 2—Mrs. E. and 46-pound Amberjack. 3—The author and 30-pound barraocuta, 
4—The dock at Long Key Camp. 
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per pound, equaled the sum stated. As 
most all salt water rods used by experts 
have one piece tips to conform to the differ- 
ent tackle regulations of various salt water 
‘fishing clubs, it will be readily seen that 
shipping rods a great distance as baggage 
is a very expensive proposition. Sending 
by express is much cheaper, and on my re- 
turn I took advantage of this method. The 
trunk weighed sixty-two pounds, and the 
express charge was $3.05. Even so, the rail- 
roads and express companies should take 
cognizance of these facts and favor the 
angler, as the trunks are seldom over six 
inches square. 

On February 13 we assembled our split 
bamboo light tackle rods, consisting of six 
ounce tips, and put on 4/0 Edward Vom 
Hofe & Co. Universal Special reels, Mrs. E. 
using a number 15 line and I a number 12 
line. We boarded the launch Viking, an 
outside boat, but under the camp charter. 
It was a new boat, thirty-two feet long, 
with a beam of seven feet five inches, and 
12 H.P. engine. Forward was a cozy little 
electric lighted cabin. There was an awn- 
ing overhead, and in the stern two chairs, 
tied to the side rails, for the anglers. These 
are not practical for fishing in any boat. 
The chairs should be revolving ones, so 
one can turn in them. The boat was owned 
and run by George Canova. He was a good 
looking chap, short but muscular. Judging 
from his well built shoulders and hands, he 
appeared fit for anything. 

There was a heavy sea running after we 
passed under the viaduct and got out a few 
miles. The water was thick, the result of 
a several days blow. On reaching Half 
Moon bar we attached number 9 O’Shaugh- 
nessy hooks to our wire leaders, baited with 
kingfish, and started to troll for barracouta. 
We had a very exciting time of it with the 
“butchers,” as we had formerly named 
them. They were ravenous that day for 
kingfish bait, and seemingly afraid of noth- 
ing. Often they struck it soon after it hit 
the water. We also used number 7 Wilson 
spoons, and these they took readily. I 
honestly believe that had I put m ywatch on 
the hook they would have grabbed that, but 
I didn’t have the “time” to spare. Fre- 
quently, when kingfishing and bringing them 
to gaff, I have seen the ferocious barracouta 
make a lightning rush and cut the kingfish 
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in two before it could be landed. And I 
have also often witnessed another taking 
the remaining piece. With their large 
wicked looking teeth they can tear and 
mutilate most any ordinary fish, and I am 
told that if they bite an angler, blood pois- 
oning ensues. 

After luncheon, while Mrs. E. was bring- 
ing in a fair sized barracouta, we saw some 
amberjack following. “A grunt! Quick,” 
said I to George. He baited my hook and 
I tossed it overboard, playing out about 
thirty feet of line. In a few minutes I felt 
a tug on my line and let it run out a con- 
siderable distance. Then when I thought 
the fish had-it, set the hook as best I could 
with such light tackle, and away he flew. 

“That’s a good sized Jack,” declared Mrs. 
E., panting for breath, as she finally brought 
her barracouta to gaff—a beauty, weighing 
exactly twenty-four pounds. “I saw him 
and there were two more there. Hope I 
can hook one also. Then there will be- 
some sport and excitement with two on.” 

George took off her spoon and hastily 
put on another rigging, baiting the same 
with a nice lively grunt. She followed the 
same tactics and, after the elapse of a few 
minutes, I heard her say: “Go it old boy, 
it’s all yours. Now for the fun! This is life. 
Take your pink teas, receptions and balls. 
Just give me amberjack,” and she laughed 
a merry, healthy laugh, though pretty tired 
from almost continued previous exertion. 
Being in perfect physical condition and fit, 
I knew she was equal to the task before her. 

I sat there, watching with pride the per- 
fect curve of my light rod, and the strain 
it was subject to, as my line kept diminish- 
ing from my reel. My left drag was in 
operation and fully four hundred and fifty 
feet of line had magically disappeared. 
Would it soon cease? I wondered, and also, 
if necessary to follow the fish, what direc- 
tion the one my wife had hooked was run- 
ning in. Momentarily I was afraid to look, 
but quickly glancing over my left shoulder 
I saw that her line pointed in the opposite 
direction. “Horrors! What shall I do?” I 
said to myself, and noting the expectant 
smile on her face as she anticipated a royal 
battle before vanquishing her fish, I said: 
“No! Never! I will cut my line first,” and 
was resigned. 

But the improbable transpired. “Hurrah,” 


OUR LAUNCH, THE VIKING. 


I shouted, “My fish has stopped.” Fran- 
tically I reeled in my line, keeping it taut 
as the fish turned and bore off in another 
direction, but coming parallel to the boat 
and slowly towards it. 

“What's tickling you so much?” inquired 
Mrs. E., as she, too, began to reel fast. 

“Nothing,” I replied, “only I would have 
had to cut my line in order to save your 
fish had it not stopped when it did.” 

“Very kind and considerate of you, I am 
sure,” she said. “That would have taken 
all the pleasure out of catching mine.” 

Such a picnic, such fun, as we two had. 
Her’s made a desperate rush the second 
time, but she stopped it. Mine, on the third 
rush, followed hers, and several times we 
changed seats and nearly fell overboard as 
the boat pitched and tossed in the rough 
sea. Fortunately our lines did not become 
tangled, and in about three quarters of an 
hour we had our fish gaffed. Her amber- 
jack weighed forty-six pounds and won a 
silver button. 
and the weight was forty pounds. 

We caught that day fourteen barracouta 
weighing one hundred and _ ninety-two 
pounds, the largest twenty-five pounds, five 
groupers, one mutton fish, and three cerro- 
mackerel. It was a most delightful day’s 
sport, irrespective of the rough weather, 


Mine took a bronze button 


but what made it all the more memorable to 
us was the fact that two sailfish followed 
out baits at one time, but they would not 
take kingfish bait or a spoon. Perhaps if 
we had been fortunate enough to have had 
mullet on, or mackerel, they might have 
been induced to strike. We also saw two 
others in a school of fish on Half Moon 
bar that day, but did not go after them. 

One eventful day we decided to fish in 
the vicinity of Alligator Light House, which 
was about sixteen miles from the camp. 
Usually we found amberjack there. The 
day dawned anything but propitious for fish- 
ing. It was raining hard, a perfect deluge 
of water, and the wind was howling and 
blowing a gale. The palm trees were sway- 
ing back and forth, and at times bending 
dangerously. Off shore the breakers were 
rolling high, scattering and throwing white 
lace high into the air. Beyond, and as far 
as the eye could see, huge waves, looking 
like snow capped mountains, tumbled over 
one another in their mad onward rush. 
Overhead, black and lead colored clouds 
moved swiftly across the sky, and the sun 
was obstructed from view. 

We finally reached Alligator Reef after 
a trip that was a cross between a ride in an 
aeroplane and submarine. At noon the rain 
ceased, the sea subsided some, the sky 
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cleared and the sun came out hot. Baiting 
our hooks with kingfish, we started trolling 
for barracouta. I hooked onto a twenty- 
eight pounder and he put up a splendid 
fight. As I brought him near the boat we 
saw that a “jack” was following. Instantly 
Mrs. E., who was prepared and waiting 
patiently, tossed over a grunt and the “jack” 
grabbed it. He was game, but in about 
twenty-five minutes was brought to gaff and 
turned out to be a bronze button fish weigh- 
ing thirty-six pounds. My next fish was a 
grouper, which I detest, a big, lumbering 
fellow, with the strength of a-mule. I suc- 
ceeded in keeping him out of the rocks and 
hoped to lure the “jacks” with him. It 
proved a disappointment. When I finally 
brought him in, he proved to be quite 
sizable, weighing exactly thirty-five pounds. 
Eventually we caught several more and 
also some barracouta, but as there was no 
indication of “jacks,” we decided to start 
back and.indulge in our favorite sport, 
kingfish., 


GEORGE CANOVA, OUR BOATMAN. 


Reaching good grounds, we baited our 
hooks with mullet and trolled. Almost in- 
stantly Mrs. E. had a good strike, and a 
kingfish leaped into the air, struck the 
water and went off with a rush. Just then 
one took my bait and did likewise. After 
that we both had strikes simultaneously, 
and this occurred three times in succession, 
which was unusual. We landed our fish in 
each instance. Often they made these spec- 
tacular leaps several times before being 
brought to gaff, ascending high in the air. 
Then, after a rest, we started in again. 
Mrs, E. had no sooner let out her line about 
a hundred feet than the largest kingfish I 
have ever seen struck her hook and rose 
at least fifteen feet into the air. It struck 
the water and was away like a flash, taking 
out yard after yard of her line, and kept 
on going till there was very little line left. 
The fish made four leaps in all and many 
rushes before she could get it under con- 
trol. It took her about forty minutes to 
subdue the fish and bring it to gaff. It 
weighed forty-two pounds and won a silver 
button. Up to the time we leit the camp 
on March 23 it was the largest kingfish 
taken in Florida in 1915. But I have since 
been informed that another was taken that 
weighed fifty-four pounds, and by a lady 
also. 


At another time on one of our successful 
trips to Alligator Reef we caught five am- 
berjacks, all in the prize button class. Mrs. 
E one that weighed fifty-four pounds and 
another weighing forty pounds. Mine 
weighed respectively forty, thirty-five and 
thirty pounds. We also caught six barra- 
courta, one kingfish, one yellow jack, one 
grouper, two jack crevelle and four mack- 
erel. None of these were of any size 
worth mentioning. The total catch that day 
amounted to three hundred and _ twenty- 
three pounds. 


Mr. Purdy Shannon, of Bayport, N. Y., 
Vice-President of the Long Key Fishing 


Club, often accompanied us on our fishing 


trips. He was likewise an enthusiastic ang- 
ler and advocate of light tackle. He was an 
expert, and the science he displayed in 
playing large amberjack, kingfish and barra- . 
couta on this kind of equipment was most 
pleasing in the extreme. Mr. Shannon was 
a quiet, unassuming, gentlemanly fellow, 
also a true sportsman and a companionable, 


likeable man, after one became acquainted 
with him. Many were the pleasant times 
we enjoyed together. 

I shall never forget a trip we three made 
to Sombrero Reef which was about twenty- 
one miles from the camp. We were. in 
quest of amberjack. An _ exceptionally 
strange thing occurred, which I can only 
attribute to luck. We were all fishing, and 
I succeeded in catching five amberjack, one 
after the other, weighing thirty-five, thirty, 
twenty-nine, twenty-eight and twenty-five 
pounds each. My companions, I regret to 
say, never once hooked a “jack,” but caught 
five barracouta and five groupers. The 
water on the reefs there was very shallow 
and I lost five riggings in the rocks, which 
was unavoidable. 

Mr. Shannon caused much merriment and 
laughter that day by rigging up his hook 
with a piece of red flannel as an experiment. 
“What do you think of that?” he smilingly 
inquired of us. 

“Possibly you may hook onto a wash- 
tub,” I replied. 

“Or a clothes-wringer,” added Mr. E., 
“and maybe a bar of Ivory soap.” 

After that we joked him frequently about 
it, and when fishing was not up to standard 
he would look at us amusedly and say: “I 
guess I had better try the red flannel under- 


“A STRANGE BIRD IS THE PELICAN.” 


shirt again. It may need washing.” Per- 
sonally I am of the opinion that at times 
those fish would take anything from a shirt 
to a pair of shoes. 

In 1913 Mr. Shannon visited Long Key 


-with his private yacht, and during his stay 


there landed a beautiful tarpon that weighed 
one hundred and forty pounds. It measured 
six feet, five and a half inches. If I re- 
member correctly, he had it mounted and 
placed with his large collection of game 
and fish. At that time and on March 13, 
while out fishing with Mr. Kimball of Chi- 
cago, aboard the latter’s private yacht, they 
discovered a huge manta, seabat or giant 
ray, as it is sometimes called. It was off 
Long Key and they sank a harpoon into it. 
After a three hour’s struggle with the mon- 
ster, they towed it back to the camp. It 
measured fifteen feet 8 inches from top of 
head to tip of the tail, and in breadth across 
the wings sixteen feet seven and a half 
inches. The approximate weight was two 
thousand pounds. 

It was our custom to fish every other day, 
but this season on the Keys was an unusual- 
ly cold one, and characterized by winds and 
high seas. As a result of the inclement 
weather we were often compelled to remain 
in camp several days at a time. Conse- 
quently our records failed to meet our ex- 
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pectations, but among our catches were 
sixteen amberjack, kingfish and barracouta, 
in the prize button class. Mrs. E.’s largest 
amberjack weighed fifty-four pounds, and 
her kingfish forty-two pounds. My largest 
amberjack was forty-six pounds and barra- 
couta thirty pounds. 

We persistently went after that much 
prized fish, the sailfish, but were unsuccess- 
ful. Mrs. E. had caught one the year pre- 
vious, measuring six feet nine and a half 
inches long and weighing forty-two pounds, 
but I have never caught one. The nearest 
we came to it at this time was one day off 
Tennessee Reef and out in the Gulf Stream. 
Mr. Shannon was with us and we deter- 
mined to make a last supreme effort and 
fish for nothing else, monotonous as that 
sport is, and requiring infinite patience. We 
were well supplied with mullet, but were 
harassed by greedy kingfish and barracouta 
that unfortunately took it as soon as our 
lines were out. I hooked onto one and suc- 
ceeded in getting one leap out of the fish, 
but the hook was not firmly set and I lost 
him. Mr. Shannon also did likewise. Evi- 
dently they were skeptical about taking 
hold, for Mrs. E. hooked one, too. She was 
more fortunate and was able to bring hers 
close to the boat before it threw the hook. 
On this trip we were lucky enough to catch 
a bonita and a dolphin, which are rare and 
beautiful. 

Other anglers, I am pleased to say, were 
more fortunate, for seven sailfish were 
caught during the time we were there. It 
was a strange concurrence, but most of 
them were captured by novices and, in sev- 
eral cases, by people who had never fished 
before. The narration of their taking would 
be excruciatingly humorous to an expert. 

Some large tarpon have been taken at 
Long Key. Mr. Joseph Livingston, a grand 


old fisherman, holds the record at the camp. 
I do not know the measurements of his 
fish, but it is a beautiful specimen and 
hangs in the lodge at the camp. It weighed 
one hundred and eighty-seven pounds. On 
March 25, 1913, Mr. Charles W. Ogden of 


New York caught a seven foot tarpon, and. 


Mr. H. E. Converse one six feet and eleven 


inches, but his fish was caught at Barnes. 


Sound, some distance north of the Camp. 
About ten tarpon were taken at Long 
Key up to March 23, 1915. They were all 
small and not worth mentioning. There 
are plenty of large ones there waiting to 
be caught, but the best time to fish for them 
is in May and June, at which time the camp 


is closed. Still, you never can tell, and one. 


is liable to hook a big fellow at the most 
inopportune time. 

The records at the camp remain un- 
changed. They are as follows: tarpon, one 
hundred and eighty-seven pounds; amber- 
jack, eighty-five pounds; kingfish, fifty-seven 
pounds; barracouta, fifty-four pounds. So 
far no prize button is given for the game 
sail fish, which should be done. 

Some men hear the “Call of the North- 
land” and see the beckoning hand enticing 
them on, and then luring them still farther, 
till they go and go, just as long as there is 


food, fire and blankets. So those who have’ 


been there hear the call of “Long Key,” 
and wonder what it all means. Perhaps it 
is the sea that often rages and roars, pos- 
sibly the gorgeous splendor and beauty of 
the golden sunsets, perchance the quietness 
and isolation of the place, and maybe it is 
the music of rustling palms that seem to 
sometimes play a pleading air that forever 
lingers in one’s memory. Whatever it is, 
the angler feels it, and each year there 
creeps into his soul that irresistible desire 
to go there again. 


Editors Note: For‘the benefit of such northern anglers as might be contemplating a winter trip to southern waters, 
Mr. Ellsworth has prepared an article setting forth the proper equipment and theapproximate expenses ofia_trip of 
this kind. This article will appear in the next issue of Ouler’s Book. 
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A Boom in Fly Fishing for Big Mouth Bass 


By THEODORE GORDON 


MATTER of some importance to 
A anglers may be talked of for years, 

but until an individual takes some 
pains, and does a little work, there is only 
conversation, no action. 

This was the case with fly fishing for 
black bass in a fine southern city. The fish- 
ermen had never tried the artificial bug to 
any extent, and although the best hardware 
stores had carried a stock of bass flies 
among their fishing tackle for years, they 
rarely, if ever, sold any of these flies. I 
was confident that those big mouth bass 
would rise and probably rise well, and I met 
with strong support from an unexpected 
quarter. A professional duck shooter, who 
fairly lived on the rivers and smaller 
streams and among the bayoux, was posi- 
tive that with proper flies good sport might 
be had, and bass killed in considerable 
numbers. 

We affected an alliance. I was to make 
the flies and he was to try them when out 
in his ducking boat. He lived in this boat 
for a week at a time, having everything 
necessary, including a sort of tent which 
shut in the whole boat. 

The first season I got off on a wrong 
slant, and very few bass were taken, but 
at the beginning of the second I did better. 
At last our friend came into my office with 
the fly. I had struck it at last. It was not 
at all'a gaudy fly, even after being brighten- 
ed up a bit at a later date, and was dressed 
on a No. 6 Sproat hook. The small size 
was made necessary by the presence in 
bass waters of the Blue-Bream, one of the 
best table fish in the South. These bream 
have very small mouths, but they rise free- 
ly. They average a pound each, usually, but 
grow to double that sometimes. A big 
mouth bass can, and often will, take an im- 


mense fly, or a bob of large proportions. 

We tested the new fly thoroughly on the 
first holiday, taking a boat and crossing into 
South Carolina. There were six in the party, 
but three, including myself, did all the fish- 
ing. We killed an extraordinary bag of 
fish, one hundred and eighteen in _ all. 
Eighty-five of these were black bass up to 
three and a quarter pounds weight. There 
were no very large bass where we fished, 
but the sport was very exciting as three 
of us were often playing fish at the same 
moment. 

When we tramped through the town that 
evening with our huge string of fish draped 
over an oar and carried on the shoulders of 
two strong men, the city went wild on the 
subject of fly fishing. All the hardware 
store flies were sold out in two days and 
they had to telegraph on for fresh supplies. 
I was ordering fly rods of moderate cost 
from New York by the half dozen, for 
friends. You would see a man going fly 


- fishing with a long cane rod, line attached 


to the point and one brass fly tied to the 
end of the line, without a leader. Plenty of 
fish were killed, but no such quantity as we 
brought to the city the first day. No one 
wanted so many, but we were demonstrat- 
ing a matter in dispute and wished to prove, 
once for all, that lots of bass could be killed 
on artificial flies. 

I had some pretty sport in rice planta- 
tion canals, particularly when the rice fields 
were flowed from large backwater or ponds. 
The water from such places was always 
clear, though dark in appearance. It was 
no trick to take fifteen or twenty bass and 
a few Blue Bream, sometimes called Cop- 
per Nose Bream. This is a beautiful blue 
fish and is found only in our South, I 
believe. 
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Some Fine Points in Casting for Black Bass 


By ROY J. BLUM 


O the angler, Bait Casting is the peer 
of sports. The fascination of scien- 
=- tific fishing has no equal; it requires 

unlimited perseverance and patience; it ne- 
cessitates the exercise of caution, judgment 
and skill; and, while the expert manipula- 
tion of rod and reel is in itself an ex- 
quisite pleasure, the thrill experienced in 
hooking, fighting and landing a gamey bass 
is a joy beyond expression. 

Preparing for a fishing trip is the last 
word in efficiency; nothing is forgotten, 
every contingency provided for; and, as the 
angler nears his rendezvous, he resolves 
that no act of his shall mar the day’s sport. 
He carefully notes weather and water con- 
ditions, and judicously selects his lure; and, 
as he proceeds in pursuit of the quarry, 
brings into play all the sagacity of the cun- 
ning Indian. 

He enjoys the balmy air; feels like a new 
being; never gets discouraged; keeps per- 
sistently at it; and, when the day is spent, 
reluctantly journeys homeward resolving 
that many another day will find him at the 
same enticing spot, participating in the most 
fascinating sport that can appeal to the 
outdoor man. 

I go fishing for two reasons: One is to 
get out with mother nature, and the other 
is to catch fish. We cannot expect to catch 
fish if we trust to blind luck and _ the 
weather. The know how points have got 
to be exercised. Of course the weather 
plays a very important part in the fishing 
game. It is a common saying among ang- 
lers that rainy days are best for fishing. 
In a way this is true, but it is not the rain 
that makes good fishing, but the cloudy 
weather that comes with the rain. Cloudy 
days are always good fishing days, espe- 
cially if there is a breeze that causes.a slight 
ripple on the water, for on such days the 
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bass leave their haunts in the deep water 
and forage for food. Another important 
factor of cloudy days is that the bass can- 
not see you as easily as on bright days. 

According to my experience, a warm, 
cloudy day is the days of days. At such a 
time my expectations go up to par. I can 
cast by the hour without getting discour- 
aged, for it is a day for the three and four 
pounders to strike. Warm, dark nights are 
also a sure omen of good luck. Very 
bright moonlight nights, as a rule, are not 
successful. 

In a recent number of thi sbook I speci- 
fied my choice of baits. The use of these 
baits under the most favorable circum- 
stances will not catch fish unless a little 
judgment is used with them. When fishing 
from a boat, keep away from the beaten 
trail. Don’t fish where there is much traf- 
fic by motor boats. Get in the bayous, 
blind channels. and around the islands. Give 
the lily pads and rushes preference. You 
should never get your boat closer to the 
weeds than sixty feet, for the movement 
of the oars is sure to alarm the fish; they 
know instinctively that something unusual 
is approaching and are on their guard. 

When a likely place is reached, maneuvre 
your boat so it will drift within casting 
distance. When more than one caster is in 
the same boat, it is unwise for both to cast 
from the same side over the same ground. 
Shore fishing, when possible, in small, shal- 
low lakes is the best, for a boat always 
causes more or less disturbance. The ang- 
ler equipped with a pair of hip boots can 
wade out until he is in line with the lily 
pads or rushes, and cast parallel to them. 


The closer he keeps his bait to the weeds - 


the better. This method in the latter part 
of the evening is the surest way I know 
of to get strikes and big bass. 


With Bait and Fly 


When fishing after sundown with a sur- 
face lure, reeling should be done slowly, 
about one revolution of the reel handle per 
second. When a splash is heard, the angler 
should set the hooks immediately, whether 
he felt the strike or not. This trick has 
caught many a bass for me. 

He should be on the continual lookout 
for cover. By this I mean, floating logs, 
partly sunken branches and tree tops, drift- 
wood, a board caught in the weeds, a raft 
or partly submerged boat. Nine times out 
of ten a bass will be lying under or around 
such a place. If it is possible the bait 
should be cast so it will fall on or near 
such cover, then quickly jerked away for a 
few feet. Brothers, I know I will be crit- 
icised for telling this, but it, and the old 
trick of casting the bait so it will fall 
RIGHT ON THE OPPOSITE BANK then 
flicked back in the water is one of the great- 
est secrets of the expert angler. You ask 
why. Very easily explained. Where does 
a frog leap from when he dives in the 
water? Why, from the shore, lily pad or 
other article above the water. You never 
saw a frog swimming up and down in the 
water like a fish, and the fact that Mr. Bass 
has an appetite that is not always appeased 
by minnows, crabs and flies, causes him to 
get in the weeds or near some cover where 
the frogs are likely to be. The fact that 
most of our artificial baits resemble a frog 
in one way or another has taught the ex- 
perienced angler to always give these places 
preference. Another old trick is to antici- 
pate your strike almost as soon as your bait 
strikes the water, for this reason, when a 
frog dives in the water, he usually swims 
about three or four feet and either hides on 
the bottom or comes to shore again. If 
Mr. Bass sees that frog and wants him, 
which he usually does, he has got to be 
mighty quick about it. Therefore you 
should be ever on the alert during the first 
ten feet of your retrieve. 
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Remember, brother, that when fishing 
with a surface lure, the bait must start to 
move as soon as it strikes the water. A 
bass seeing your bait stationary sees an 
unanimated object which does not interest 
him. The trick in moving your bait as 
soon as it lands before you have time to 
reel up the slack is to make an easy, sweep- 
ing motion with your rod, keeping the 
point down while swiftly reeling up the 
siack. 

Don’t make more than two or three casts 
in the same spot. Ifa bass is there he will 
take your bait the first time. He may have 
been a few feet away on the first cast and 
missed the bait, but if you get it in the 
same spot the second time, he won’t miss 
if he wants it. Work every likely spot. 
Remember a bass doesn’t occupy more than 
two square feet of space at the most, and 
you may miss his whereabouts eutirely if 
you rush over the ground. If you get a 
strike and lose him, make one more cast 
in the same spot. If he doesn’t strike 
again, leave that place alone for a few 
hours. Then come back with a different 
colored bait, that is suitable for that par- 
ticular time and place, and if the bass has 
not been hurt much he is very likely to 
strike, as his ginger will be up. Remem- 
ber, brothers, nothing but persistency will 
ever bring success. You have just got to 
keep everlastingly at it. When on a fish- 
ing trip, FISH. That is what you are there 
for, and that is what you have spent your 
time and money for. Don’t get discour- 
aged. A man that quits is a piker and has 
no business in the fishing game. A seat in 
a ball park is probably better suited to his 
idea of sport. 

In conclusion, I wish to add that I do not 
desire to be judged as an authority on the 
sport. I have merely tried in my own way 
to point out the important parts of the 
game as I have found them by long and, 
sometimes, trying experiences, and I hope 
my intentions will not be misconstrued. 


Get Into the 


Kink Contest 


A Kink is the Angling Editor’s definition for any pet trick of tackle construction or manipulation or 
any result-bringing method or procedure that you use in your own angling and which is not generally 
known to the fraternity at large. For the best Kink received each month we offer some substantial prize. 
._ The writers of all other Kinks that may be published will receive a handsome enameled watch fob. . 
This contest is open to all anglers. Manuscripts must be written on one side of the paper only, with 


wide spacing between the lines. The sender’s name and address should appear at the head of the first 


sheet. No restrictions will be made as to length, but contributions of under a thousand words are pre- 
ferred. Drawings or diagrams must be placed on separate sheets from text. Entries should be addressed 
OUTER’S BOOK, Madison Terminal Building, Ohicago, Ill., Angling Kink Contest. 


N the August issue of this magazine 
| that peer of American piscators, Samuel 

G. Camp, opened up a most instructive 
article with the philosophic remark that 
“However much to be regretted, there is, 
nevertheless, a closing as well as an opening 
day to the trout season.” And so, likewise, 
must we start out with the statement that 
there will have to be a closed season for 
Kinks also. 

Much as we regret to say it, the October 
Kink Contest, the results of which will be 
published in our December issue, will be 
the last for this year. Next spring we hope 
to reopen the contest with fresh vigor. 

In one curious feature, however, this 
closed season on Kinks is to be different 
from the ordinary closed seasons on fish 
and game. With the latter, the purpose of 
protection is to assure a future supply. 
With the Kinks, we are actually forced to 
close the season so as to dispose of this 
year’s surplus. In other words, we have so 


many Kinks already on hand that are 
worthy of publication that it will take all 
the space we can commandeer for the next 
few months to put them into print. So our 
readers need not fear but what the depart- 
ment will contain plenty of Kinks and good 
ones, although the contest has temporarily 
ceased. 

The September competition was very 
close. Brother George A. Wiggan finally 


put across the winning combination with a 


little suggestion that will interest every 
angler who likes to carry along a camera, 
as who of us does not these days. 

When this issue reaches our readers there 
will still be a few days to get into the 
October contest. If you have any good 
ideas don’t neglect to get them in. It will 
be your last chance to win a prize this year 
and that tackle box we put up is worth 
going after. This contest has been a dandy 
all the way through. Let’s make the last 
month the best of all. 


Rod Case and Tripod 


‘By GEORGE A. WIGGAN, 
Winner September Kink Contest 


AVING for several years combined 
H fishing and photography, and being 

addicted to delicate bait rods and 
time exposures, I began to look around for 
a light, portable rod case, and the ditto in 
a tripod. 

The rod case came first. I had already 
used a leather case—too heavy; bamboo— 
too bulky; fibre—a mortal foe to wet. What 
was I to do? No other style of case that 
I could find was made. Answer, think it 
over and make one. The tripod presented 
like troubles. Wood ones were bulky and 


the three-legged metal ones were a-.load in 
themselves. 

The solution to the tripod came first. A 
party of surveyors gave me the hunch. If 
a compass could be kept steady enough 
on a single rod, why not a camera? I 
straightway went to the nearest photo sup- 
ply place and was promptly rebuked by the 
clerk for thinking that such a thing as a 
one-legged tripod existed. The idea! So 
back to the workshop to plan one of my 
own I went. 

Let’s see, the tripod ought to be about 
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three feet long to be portable; long enough 
for all purposes. Three feet—somehow 
those words stuck to my mind. What was 
three feet? I looked around. There in its 
case stood my pet Heddon. Why, of 
course; that rod was just about three feet 
when taken down. Why not combine the 
two? So far, so good. But what material 
would answer all that I required? My 
friend, the tin-smith, when called into con- 
sultation, said he could fix me up with a 
piece of heavy, retinned tin, and that he 
could make a case out of it to fit my rod 
and I could work out my salvation for the 
camera as best might appear. 

In due time the case arrived. It was just 
large enough for two tips to fit in on either 
side of the butt. The handle fitted in nicely. 
On the bottom the tinsmith had put a 
spiked ferrule so that it could be stuck into 
the ground. The top he fixed up with a 
screw-on cap. Good for the rod but no 
place for the camera. The screw-on part 
of a discarded tripod was commandeered 
and a hole bored in the case top. The screw 
was soldered in and when it was done made 
a solid place to fasten the camera to. 

The whole thing was about three feet six 
inches long and about an inch and a quarter 
across. Empty, it weighed a trifle over a 
pound. The rod was protected perfectly 
and I had a solid rest for my camera and 
it carried as easily as the rod alone and 
was just about right for a walking stick. 


LIGHTING FIRE WITH WATER 
By WALTER RADEMAKER 


NE time when out in the woods I 
QO found I had no matches. Looking 
for my burning glass I found I had 


lost it. How was I to start a fire? I tooka 
leaf from a tree, looped the stem as in the 


illustration and dipped it in a brook. The 
drop of water caught in the loop made a 
perfect miniature lens. This I used as a 
burning glass. 

I first lit a cigarette with it and used the 
cigarette to light my fire. This may seem 
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hard but proves very simple. 

A blade of grass or a bit of wire may 
be employed for the same purpose. If 
wire is used, see to it that all grease is 
wiped off first, as the water will not stick 
to form the necessary lens drop. 


A HOOK DISGORGER 
By J. H. SEVERIN 
FTEN while out fishing, a person will 
e hook. a fish. deep and generally he 
finds he has left his hook disgorger 
behind or lost it, as I did several times. 


Now I whittle out my own. Just take a 
small branch of any tree and cut to suitable 
length. Notch wide end and cut incision 
on dotted lines, as illustrated. You can 
make these to suit any size hook or fish. 


A KINKY LINE 
By M. B. AMES. 


Without doubt you have become more or 
less careless at times when trolling with 
two or more lines and the first thing you 
know you have two lines completely 
tangled up, one wound around the other 
hundreds of times. When you attempt to 
reel in you get tangled more and more 
until you feel like throwing lines and all 
overboard. This is what happened to Wes. 
and me this spring while trolling for salmon 
in Sebago Lake, Maine. 

We had had some good fishing and were 
trolling with three lines out when I got 


‘ one of those “Dandy Strikes” (which we 


landed). In the meantime Wes. started to 
reel in the extra lines, which had become 
completely twisted and kinked, and you 
know what that means. 

After landing the salmon and the excite- 
ment all over, for the time being, the next 
thing was, “Look at that line!” Fussing 
awhile with it, Wes. suggested going ashore 
and unsnarling which would take an hour 
or more. But having been in about the 


same mixup many times before, I suggested 
this old method of mine. 

We took off everything, including the 
leader, from each line, and then very care- 
fully dropped the lines overboard into the 
water. As the boat was moving all the 
time, of course it trailed behind. After 
putting it all out, each of us took a rod 
and began reeling in slowly, letting the 
twisted line wnroll itself in the water. Ina 
few minutes our lines were all reeled in 
ready to be fastened to the leader and re- 
sume fishing. 

Hope this kink will be of use to some 
of the new fishermen if not to many older 
ones, as it is a “life saver” for the lines in 
many cases. 


FOR FLOATING LIVE BAIT 

By FRED R, SEMENETZ 

FEW fishermen realize that wall- 
Av pike and black bass are as ready 

to feed at night as in the daytime. 
I have met with great success during the 
months of August, September and October, 
and most of my fishing was done at night. 
I have found that wall-eyes will strike at 
angleworms much quicker than at any other 
bait that I have used, though I have caught 
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40% HOOK BAITED FOR 
g WALL-EYES. 


THE LOOPS OF LINE ARE INSERTED 
IN THE CORKS WHICH FALL OFF 
WHEN THE FISH STRIKES. 


the wall-eyed by feeding them live minnows 
also. 

The accompanying cuts will show the 
method I use in working my Kink. Fig. 1 
shows line in proper fold. I use common 
small corks, cut about half-way in the cen- 
ter. Fold line in the cut corks, using three 
corks, and if necessary, four. You will find 
that when the bass strikes, the corks will 
fall off, leaving the line free for play. The 
distance between first cork and leader is 
from 12 to 15 inches and from the second 
and third the same. If you use minnow 
be sure to hook him under the top fin; 
care must be taken to avoid piercing the 
backbone. In using angleworms for wall- 
eye, place the worms so that you can hook 
the worm twice; use at least ten or twelve 
worms, so as to make a big mass (see Fig. 
2). Be sure to strike fast or you will lose 
the game. F 

I have given this Kink to many brothe 
fishermen and invariably it has brought 
good results. 

My advice to those who are troubled 
with a weak heart or are given to “nerves” 
is to refrain from fishing for the elusive 
wall-eye or the fighting bass at night, for 
when you are lucky enough to get a strike 
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from a four or five-pound wall-eye or bass 
it is as if you had received a kick from 
a mule. The sudden fright is disconcerting 
in the extreme. Those who are in the habit 
of fishing.at night for these fish can verify 
this statement. 
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When I had my first experience at night 
fishing I was fifteen years of age. It was 
also my introduction to the “floating bait,” 
and that night will always remain a red- 
letter night in my memory. Father and I 
started up the Cedar River (in Iowa, at 
Linwood, above Cedar Rapids) on the night 
of the 23rd of October, 1888, about 9:30. 
We reached the fishing grounds about 10:30. 
I baited father’s line with a live chub min- 
now and started it down stream. To this 
day I can’t remember the exact length of 
line I had out, but it did not seem to be 
over fifteen or twenty feet. Suddenly 
something happened; I realized that I had 
a strike, and I struck simultaneously with 
Mr. Bass. Excitement ran riot in the boat. 
I knocked over the minnow pail, also the 
lantern, putting it out. Father came to the 
rescue by getting the anchor in the boat 
and put inshore. After pulling and tugging 
with this savage fish for over twenty min- 
utes I finally brought him to shore. Father 
scooped him up with the dip net and into 
the boat. The bass weighed 534 pounds. 
That was all the fishing I wanted for that 
night. Father had better success as the 
night progressed, landing three more bass, 
of 214, 3% and 2 lbs. weight, respectively. 
Father accused me of having been fright- 
ened out of ten years’ growth. 

I have great confidence in the Cincinnati 
bass hook, and I have used it continuously 
and have landed some big bass with its aid. 
Some of the striped bass have weighed as 
high as 28 lbs. 

I have used the cork floats in fishing in 
Nevada, on the Truckee River, where it was 
impossible to get within forty feet of the 
“holes.” I used four or five corks and 
floated my fly or bait down the riffles to 
the deep holes. I landed some trout that 
would do credit to any fisherman. 

I have used the cork float on other rivers 
in California and have been usually suc- 
cessful at Tiburon, using in this instance 
clams and sardines as bait. 

Black bass strike at different baits at 
different times of season, hellgramites, soft 
shell crawfish, angleworms, minnows, flies, 
spoons, grasshoppers—all have their turn. 
Bass are like human beings in that they 
know the kind of food they prefer, and 
giving them food out of season is compar- 
able to giving a chap who goes into a res- 
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taurant and orders corn beef and cabbage 
mush and milk. 
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AN EYED FLY BOX 
By -E.. P: COOK, M--D. 


SENT away and got a box for eyed 
| flies, and such a monstrosity as it was— 

more of a load than the fish on many 
trips. I knew what I wanted, but could find 
nothing of the sort advertised. So I set 
about it to make one. A discarded water- 
color paint box, such as the children have 
at school, furnished just the right thing as 
to box. The inside of this box was painted 
with waterproof white enamel to prevent 
rusting. Next, sections of corks were glued 
to the inside, as drawings show, and the 
thing was done. Figs. 1 and 2 show the 


box closed, 5% niches long, 27% inches wide, 
Y% inch thick. 
thirty flies. 


Will hold twenty-five or 
Slips easily into a vest pocket. 
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BEADS FOR SALMON EGGS 
By E. S. BROOKS 


T is unlawful to use salmon eggs for 
I bait in Oregon, but there is nothing 


said about amber beads. So I take a 


small vial, fill it with small amber beads . 
the size of salmon eggs, put in some water 
I attach my triple hook 


and cork it up. 


Or 
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with a small rubber band around one hook, 
fasten it to the neck of the vial with a 
few turns of a fine fish line, and there you 
are. 


It works equally well with a good, fat 
grasshopper or grampus, but in that case 
I do not put any water in the vial, as they 
are surface baits. The glass being invisble 
in the water, the redsides go for the. bait 
to beat three of a kind. 


PACKING PLUGS 
By T. E. DROHAN 


TH wood and pasteboard boxes that 


artificial wooden baits are sold in. 

take up too much room in the ordi- 

nary bait caster’s outfit. Yet if he leaves 
one single “plug” home he is almost sure 
to regret it. I have been in that fix myself. 
Now, however, I take plenty on every 
trip. I discard the boxes and roll the plug 
in a piece of white oil cloth such as used 
for covering pantry shelves, use a piece 
about 7. by 14 inches and snap a rubber 
band on it. In this way I am able to pack 
twenty plugs and spoons, besides one reel. 
a pair of pliers, a file, disgorger and smal! 
bottle of 3 in 1 oil in my No. 2 Gem tackle 
box. On the cloth side is labeled in ink 
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A—Double hook. 


pork rind. E—Heavy wire shank. F—Swivel. 


B—Spring steel wire for pork rind. : 
G—Beads for spinner. 
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the name of each bait, so that they can be 
readily found and the wrapping is done so 
as to leave the label in view—a very simple 
matter. 


The oil cloth will last a long time and 
is very cheap, and I hope that others in 
the fraternity will find it as practical and 
satisfactory as I have. 


A SURE HOOKING FLY 
By GEO. C. KNAUR 


ERE is a kink that I hope will inter- 
H est some one. Many bass strikes 

are lost on flies on account of the 
hook slipping between the jaws of Mr. Bass. 
If the hook has a sneck bend to it it’s less 
apt to happen than with a straight hook. 
I have found one way to be sure of hooking 
Mr. Bass if he strikes the hook. Here it is: 
Take a treble hook and a small one so that 
the eye won't slip over the barb of the fly 
hook. Melt or fill the solder off, releasing 
the third hook, That will spring over the 
fly hook and insure most any strike you 
may get. Then it is up to you to land 
your fish. 


A GOOD SPINNER RIG 
By CHAS. 0. REED 


AM enclosing a pen description of a 
I three-hook pork-rind spinner bait. I 

have made several of these, for bass, 
muskie and trout. They have no equal. 
Can be made in all sizes, both of spinners 
and hooks. I have in the last three months 
taken over one hundred fish with this out- 
fit. JI can make them up for anyone very 
cheap, but any handy man can make it. I 
am not a subscriber to your magazine but 
I never miss a copy when it arrives at the 
news stand. 
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C—Loop for attaching hook. . D—Hook for head o 
H—Spinners. 


Angling Department. f 
impossible to print replies in the magazine to all letters received, 
and we always like to send a direct reply. 


FLY ROD ACTION 

Eprtor ANGLING DEPARTMENT: Last spring 
one of my friends and I each ordered fly 
rods of identical pattern. When the rods 
arrived they appeared as nearly alike in 
action as the most careful testing could dis- 
cover. Now all season I have been both- 
ered by my wrist tiring very easily. It got 
so that I could scarcely fish for more than 
half a day. Recently, while out on the 
stream, I picked up my friend’s rod and, to 
my surprise, found that it appeared to re- 
quire far less force to cast with. 

The rods are supposed to be identical, 
and the lines were of the same brand and 
weight. My friend uses an automatic reel 
and I have a Featherlight. Is it possible 
for a well cared for rod to change its action 
so much in a single season?—D. W. S. 

[Rods do change their action with use, 

especially if neglected. The fibres of the 
wood become overstrained or the glue may 
give. 
._ We would scarcely think that this is the 
trouble in your case, however. Undoubted- 
ly your rod simply needs a heavier reel to 
balance it than the one you are using. 
Your friend’s automatic supplied this de- 
ficiency. 

If you desire to continue the use of your 
present reel, find out what the required dif- 
ference in weight is. Then remove the butt 
cap of your rod, or if you are not particular, 
drill a hole right through it, and load the 
required weight of lead into the butt of the 
rod. Do not use quite as much lead as the 
scales show to be the difference in the 
reels. This is because your loading weight 
is. at the extreme end of the rod and has a 
slightly greater leverage than though it 
were applied at the reel seat. 

Many fly rods can thus be advantageously 
loaded.—H. N. K.] 


THE RED-EYE 


Epitor ANGLING DEPARTMENT: I recently 
caught a small sized bass in a southern Wis- 
consin lake. The fish was undoubtedly of 
the large mouth variety, but the rims of his 
eyes were distinctly red. 
this latter was an identifying mark of the 
small mouth. Can you give me any infor- 
mation on the matter?—G. L., Chicago, Ill. 

[The red e¥e is by no means a fixed char- 
acteristic of the basses. In many northern 
lakes it is so constant with the small mouths 
that they are locally known as “pink eyes,” 


I always thought. 


while in other waters one may catch the 
same fish without this mark. On the other 
hand, the large mouths do occasionally 
show the red eye though not so frequently. 
—H.N. K.] 


FOR ROD BUILDERS 


Epiror ANGLING DEPARTMENT: I desire to 
build myself a good bait casting rod dur- 
ing the coming winter. Is there any book 
on this subject that would help me?—T. J., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

[There is decidedly just such a book, 
simply written, commen sense in its con- 
clusions and thoroughly practical in its sug- 
gestions. The author is Perry D. Frazer, 
and the title, I believe, “The Amateur Rod 
Maker.” My personal copy is just at pres- 
ent in the hands of a friend, so I am not 
quite sure of the title.. However, we can 
procure this book for you for 75 cents, post- 
age prepaid. The cost is small and the 
book should be in the hands of every Amer- 
ican angler.—H. N. K.] 


ANENT BROOK TROUT 


Eprror ANGLING DEPARTMENT: If in order, 
would be glad to have you inform me in 
reference to the difference, and reason for 
same, between brook trout havine pink 
flesh and brook trout having white flesh. 

For your information would state that we 
have fished a lake in the northern part of 
this state, from which we get, apparently 
genuine brook trout, at least they are so 
marked, but with pink flesh, more like a 
salmon trout, and they grow to a pretty 
good size. Out of the creeks and streams 
we get apparently the same kind of trout 
(genuine brook), but with white flesh. It 
seems as though the trout in the spring 
lakes all have pink flesh. Please explain 
regarding this difference, and also give the 
correct names in each case. As near as I 
can tell, the trout with pink flesh are mark- 
ed and look exactly the same as the brook 
trout of the streams, except that they grow 
mtch larger.—A. H. B., Racine, Wis. 

[It is a fact worthy of remark as you 
have noted, that in the same waters one 
can catch genuine native brook trout with 
ee flesh and other individuals with white 

esh. 

There have been many fine haired theories 
evolved to fit this circumstance. The most 
reasonable to our mind, however, reduce it 
merely to a question of food. It is thought 
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that some kinds of crustacia, upon which 
some of the trout feed, have a tendency to 
color the flesh pink. It also happens that 
these are frequently the food of the larger 
and lazier specimens; thus it is that you 
will get fish in the same stream some of 
which have pale flesh and the others sal- 
mon colored flesh, and that the latter are 
frequently the larger specimens. Be as- 
sured that both are the same species—our 
famous Native Brook Trout.—H. N. K.] 


THE BOWLINE KNOT 


Epiror ANGLING DEPARTMENT: In looking 
over your July number I noticed, on page 
57, an article by Mr. Donald Smith on tying 
a bowline, which is not quite right. The 
bowline which is shown there is, in fact, 
no knot at all. You can not untie it at all 
when it is drawn tight. I am a woods 
foreman, and an all round lumber jack and 
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fisherman. Have used a bowline knot in the 
woods on log drives, also on fish lines. 
They are the best knot that I know of. Am 
sending herewith a diagram of how this 
knot should be tied—L. C., Park Rapids, 
Minn, 

[The error in Fig. 1, page 57, of our July 
issue was made by our artist, and not by 
Mr. Smith. We thank you for calling this 
to our attention—H. N. K.] 


THE ALHAMBRA LINE 


Epitor ANGLING DEPARTMENT: I saw in the 
August number of the Outer’s Book that 
A. F. K., Shelby, O., wanted to know 
where the Alhambra Fish Line is manufac- 
tured. It is manufactured in South Otselic, 
N. Y., by B. F. Gladding & Sons Co. 

J. W. K., Springtield, Mass. 

[In connection with the above Yetter, we 
wish to thank the dozen or more other 
writers who also wrote to us in Brother 
A. F. K.’s interests. H. N. K.] 


“SHOOTING” THE BAIT 


Epitor ANGLING DEPARTMENTS I am a recent 
convert to the casting game. Can get out 
a fair amount of line and with reasonable 
accuracy, but my bait usually lands with a 
loud splash. Is this a disadvantage, and 
how can it be overcome?—N., B., Moline, Ill. 

[Usually speaking, the skillful angler at- 
tempts to make his bait land as quietly as 
possible. However, at times the loud splash 
seems to be a decided advantage. I have 
struck some days when the bass seemed to 
‘be especially attracted by the splash and 
when I therefore deliberately tried for this 
effect. 

Your trouble is probably that you “shoot” 
your bait too directly at the spot you want 
to hit. Fix your mind on a spot in the air 


about two feet above and the same distance 
beyond the place you actually want the 
bait to land. Just before your bait reaches 
this imaginary point, check it@nd»you will 
find that it falls to the water with a\.mini- 
mum amount of splash and with the added 
advantage that the lure is straightened out 
and headed directly towards you, as it 
should be for prompt retrieving.—H. N. K.] 


PRESERVING MINNOWS 

Epitor ANGLING DEPARTMENT: What is the 
formula, if any, that can be used for pre- 
serving minnows so that they will retain 
their natural appearance, or nearly so?—W. 
L. F., Cadillac, Mich. 

[We have preserved minnows very suc- 
cessfully by the use of formalin. Simply 
put the minnows in a glass bottle, filled 
nearly full with water and then add formalin 
in the proportion of about one-fifth of for- 
malin to four-fifths of water. If about one- 
half of wood alcohol is used instead of 
water and then the formalin added, the 
mixture will have the added advantage of 
tending to harden the minnows and make 
them tougher on the hook. I have used 
minnows prepared in this way in fishing 
for rainbow trout and found them quite as 
successful, in rapid waters at least, as the 
fresh-caught live minnows. In still waters, 
of course, nothing will do quite as well as 
live natural minnows.—H. N. K.] 


THE SURFACE BAIT 

Epitor ANGLING DEPARTMENT: I have just 
read the article, “Casting for Muskellonge 
with Surface Baits.” 

I have fished for this king of game fish 
for several years, and I have tried many 
varieties of baits, but using a surface bait 
is the most exciting of all. 

Last summer I tried for the first time a 
surface bait (a bass size Coaxer). I had 
not been casting long before my guide 
yelled “Look out!” I could see him com- 
ing about ten feet behind the boat. My 
heart thumped and in my excitement I for- 
got to reel and the bait stopped. No, he 
did not strike, but I had had a thrill such 
as I had never before experienced. The 
next strike I had was a good one, and I 
hooked him, landing about a nine pounder. 
Casting is, I believe, the best way to fish 
them; you cover more water and can get 
into the weed beds better. 

C. W. B., Danville, Ill. 

[We are pleased to hear from another 
brother who has tried out the surface bait 
for Muskie. 

Since the article appeared, we have heard 
from quite a few anglers on this subject, 
and shall publish as many of the letters as 
we can find space for. 

The writer is one of those who is person- 
ally inclined to agree with G W. B. that 
casting is by far the better method than 
ead for the capture of these fish. H. 
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DOGS AND THEIR CARE 


Edited by A. F. HOCHWALT 


This department is intended for the exchange and discussion of all sub- 
jects relating to the Dog in his many spheres of usefulness; his breeding, 
training and handling, his care in health and in disease. Free usage of these 
columns is extended to our readers, barring only such communications as 
obviously lack general interest, courtesy or common sense, All lovers of man’s 
canine friends are invited to contribute, but under no conditions will person- 


alities be allowed.. 


_ The True Irish Water Spaniel 


I get an Irish water spaniel, the kind 

that stands low on the leg, is dark liver 
in color, has web feet and weighs about 
thirty pounds?” 

To use a well known colloquialism, “There 
hain’t no sich animal.” But the question in 
various forms is not an uncommon one, 
for the average person, not versed in canine 
matters, generally classifies all dogs of the 
spaniel family under the term of water 
spaniels, where as a matter of fact the Trish 
water spaniel is a distinct type of dog, not 
in the least allied to the various kinds of 
land spaniels, among which Clumbers, Sus- 
sex, Field, Cockers and Springers are the 
principal varieties. These types all stand 
low on the leg and are used principally for 
upland shooting, although any of them will 
also make excellent duck dogs if trained 
for the purpose. 

The Irish water spaniel, however, is pri- 
marily a water dog, and when it comes to 
land shooting he is not nearly so satisfac- 
tory, for his size and height handicap him 
for hunting the coverts and his coat is of 


[ie recently been asked: “Where can 


such texture, and his ears are so long, that 
he would be a sorry sight indeed were he 
hunted in a close country where burrs and 
briers abound. 

The true Irish water spaniel, as shown in 
the cut of Frisco Mac, which is published 
in this issue, stands from twenty to twenty- 
three inches at the shoulder; his body is 
large and barrel-shaped, but he is well ribbed 
up. His head possesses a capacious skull, 
raised in dome, fairly wide and showing 
brain capacity. The apex of the dome is 
surmounted by a crest or top-knot, which in 
good specimens should grow down to a 
point between the eyes, leaving the temple 
smooth. It is this crest or top-knot which 
is the characteristic of the breed. In fact, 
this is of so much importance that an Irish 
water spaniel, shown on the bench without 
this breed character, would be promptly 
disqualified. 

The eves of the Irish water spaniel are 
comparatively small, should he dark amber 
ir color and very intelligent lcoking. The 
nose should be dark liver in color, rather 
large, and well developed. Ears should be 
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THE IRISH WATER SPANIEL, FRISCO MAC. OWNED BY DR. P. H. LUTTRELL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


set rather low and from point to point 
should measure from 22 to 24 inches, in- 
cluding, of course, the feather, which should 
be long, abundant and wavy. The actual 
“Teather” of the ear should not be less than 
eighteen inches from point to point. 

The coat should be neither woolly nor 
lank, but should consist of short, crisp curls 
right up to the stern. Top-knot should fall 
well over the eyes. 

The color must be a dark rich. liver with 
no white. A very small spot on the breast 
Or one toe is permissible, but anywhere 
else on the body disqualifies. 

The feet and legs are very important. 
Forelegs should be straight ard well boned, 
abundantly furnished with wavy hair down 
to the feet, which should be large and 
round. The web foot which one hears 
about is pure myth. MHindlegs should 
have a long stifle with hock set low and 
they should be well feathered except from 
the hock down the front. 


The stern should be a “whip tail,” thick 
at the base, but tapering to a “sting.” The 
hair on it should be short, straight and close 
lying, except a few inches from the root, 
where it gradually merges into the body 
coat in short curls, 

The general appearance of the Irish water 
spaniel is a strong, dashing-looking dog 
with a quaint and very intelligent aspect. He 
should not have a leggy appearance, and 
still he stands well up on his legs. His 
weight is from fifty to sixty pounds, and 
very frequently one encounters specimens 
which run as high as sixty-five, which is 
not out of the ordinary among males. 

As a sporting dog, the Irish water spaniel 
has been replaced in this country by the 
Chesapeake Bay dog to a great extent, but 
as a retriever from water this spaniel is 
fully the equal of any other breed except 
that his size is against him as a companion 
in a boat, although at that he is not larger 
than the Chesapeake. His coat, however, is 
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not of the same close texture, and when it 
once becomes thoroughly saturated, it ap- 
pears like a wet woolen blanket, for unlike 
the coat of the Airedale or the Chesapeake. 
it retains the moisture. 

It is for this reason that the Irish water 
spaniels never became as popular as some 
of the other breeds. In England there are 


a few kennels still devoted to the breed, but . 


most sportsmen on that side who go in for 
retrieving dogs prefer the Labrador or the 
various varieties of retriever. In America 
he is seen occasionally at bench shows, but 
the breed is not common. Some are used 
in ducking marshes of the North, and per- 
haps still more are in evidence on the Coast, 
extending all the way from Caliiornia to 
British Columbia. 

He is a very tractable animal and pos- 
sesses as much intelligence as the poodle, 
from which family it is said that he de- 
scends, although no authentic early history 
of the breed is forthcoming, and most of the 
opinions that are published regarding his 
origin are either pure fabrications or tradi- 
tions. It is known, however, that the Irish 
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water spaniel was in evidence in Ireland at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
where he was much cherished as an all 
round dog. 

Various attempts have been made to pop- 
ularize the dog, but not much success was 
attained either in England or in America, 
for there are so many other breeds which 
fill the place that this breed is intended for, 
and do so much more satisfactorily, that he 
never gained a great foothold as a sporting 
dog, for the various other varieties of 
spaniel can do all that the Irish water span- 
iel can do, and when it comes to land hunt- 
ing they are so far superior that there is 
no comparison. As for duck retrieving, the 
Chesapeake, Labrador and even Airedale 
terrier are just as competent, and perhaps 
more desirable, because of the difference in 
coat. However, those who own and breed 
Irish water spaniels cherish them very high- 
ly, and they would probably not wish to 
replace them for any other breed, no matter 
how superior, for according to their way of 
reasoning, the superiority is all in the view- 
point. 


The Recent Prairie Field Trials 


HE field trials on prairie chickens 
which were held in North and South 
Dakota during the month of Septem- 
ber by the All-America and Great Western 
Clubs, brought out a greater field of dogs 
than has ever been seen at an event of this 
nature in this country or any country, and 
those great races between the best bird 
- dogs of the land will long be remembered 
by those who had the good fortune to be 
present. 

The All-America Field Trial Club inaug- 
urated the season at Denbigh, N. D., when 
three stakes were run—an All-age, a Derby 
and a Championship. 

In the first event, forty-two dogs com- 
peted; in the second forty-four faced the 
judges, while in the championship, nineteen 
of the best dogs that field trials ever brought 


before the notice of the public competed 
for the title of chicken champion of Amer- 
ica. This makes a total of one hundred and 
five dogs in competition, and if this record 
has ever been equaled, it has never been re- 
corded in the history of field trials. 

Naturally it is the puppy or derby stake 
that attracts the most attention .at this sea- 
son, for it is the first time the youngsters 
come into competition, and it is a case of 
“when Greek meets Greek.” 

The judges had a strenuous time looking 
over this field of forty-four puppies, for it 
is an arduous task to select the best three 
out of such a number. Owing to the very 
nature of the competition there is also room 
for a difference of opinion, and such was . 
noticed here; but after all is said, these 
judges no doubt selected three dogs which 
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will very likely be heard from again as the 
season progresses. At least two out of the 
three which were placed should sustain 
themselves. These are the setters, Old Joe’s 
Vic placed second, and Commissioner’s 
-Amorette o’Crahu, which was awarded third 
honors. 

The winner of first was a pointer bitch, 
known by the name of Rap’s Pansy Blos- 
som. There seemed to be a wide difference 
of opinion regarding this young pointer, and 
it remains for the later trials in which she 
runs to place her in her exact position, for 
while this little pointer showed conclusively 
that she is very fast, she also gave one the 
impression that she is not always hunting; 
on the other hand, she seemed more inclined 
to run for the mere sake of running. In 
other words, when she is in competition 
with a fast brace-mate, she will endeavor to 
race with him, but when she runs with a 
slower dog the fact becomes self-evident 
that the spirit of emulation is the primary 
motive in her make-up, for without a fast 
pace-maker she is an entirely different dog. 
This was the form she showed in the Great 
Western trails, which were run the week 
following those of the All-America Club. 

In the Great Western Derby the judges 
did not see fit to take Rap’s Pansy Blossom 
into the second series, much less into the 
money, and this stake was won by Commis- 
sioner’s Amorette o’Crahu, second going to 
Old Joe’s Vic, and third to a big, upstand- 
ing setter called Minute Man. 

Judging puppies on their prairies form, 
however, does not always put the exact 
valuation upon them, for some of these fast, 
wide going puppies, when they once get 
down in the quail country, show an entirely 
different form, and I have frequently seen 
these racing machines of the prairies merge 
into ordinary slow-going dogs when they 
were brought down to the real business of 
quail hunting. 

However, on the form that was displayed 
by those forty-four puppies in the All-Amer- 
ica Derby I would unhesitatingly say that 
this puppy with the long name, which won 
third in the one stake and first in the Great 
Western, is the greatest going young dog 
that has ever been seen on the prairies. 
Whether she can be brought down to hand- 
ling quail without taking some of the vim 
and go out of her, remains a question to be 
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solved by more work later in the season. 

The same may be said of Old Joe’s Vic, 
for I scarcely think either of them have 
been brought to that stage where she will 
point and remain steady on their game and 
sometimes when a handler endeavors to 
bring a dog of this class down to this, he is 
taking a corresponding amount of nervous 
intensity out of him. That is the quality 
which gives a field trial dog the vim and 
the go, and must be retained at all costs. 

Commissioner’s Amorette o’Crahu is the 
property of J. Craig Huff of Philadelphia. 
She is a daughter of Commissioner, the set- 
ter which won the National Championship 
at Grand Junction, Tennessee, several years 
ago. She is a small white and black setter 
bitch, very big in her ways, however, but 
unfortunately handicapped by a name which 
is about four times longer than is necessary. 

Old Joe’s Vic is built along similar lines 
and temperamentally is also like the long- 
named one. 

Minute Man, the dog which won third to 
these two in the Great Western Derby, is 
really nearer broken than any of the puppies 
which appeared. He will handle game and 
remain steady on point. He lacks the snap 
and the dash of the other two placed over 
him, but after all he may have the brightest 
future before him, for one cannot tell what 
the other two may be like when they are 
brought to handling game, but he does 
know that Minute Man is nearly finished, 
and now it only remains for his handler to 
bring him back to his range and his speed, 
which a skilful handler can do if the dog has 
the natural quality and Minute Man seems 
to possess all of this. 


The All-America All-age stake was won 
by that well known pointer, Security, a son 
of Hard Cash and Alford’s Royal Rags. 
Two years ago this same dog won this 
stake in a field of twenty-eight starters, but 
this season competition was still keener, 
for among the forty-two competitors were 
the very best dogs, including four or five 
chicken champions and two carrying the 
National title, these being Eugene M. and 
La Besita. Security, however, ran a race 
here that was unquestionably the most bril- 
liant of his career, and when this son of 
Hard Cash is running in this form, no dog 
on earth can beat him. However, Securtiy 
does not always run like this. In the Cham- 


COMMISSIONER’S AMORETTE O’CRAHN, WINNER OF THIRD IN ALL-AMERICA DERBY AND 


FIRST IN GREAT WESTERN DERBY. 


pionship stake that followed he was beaten 
by another pointer equally as well known. 
This was John Proctor, a dog whose career 
has been as varied as that of Security. 
These two pointers have been rivals for the 
past two or three seasons, and there has 
been considerable controversy as to which 
is the better dog, but when all is said, per- 
haps the most satisfactory conclusion is 
that the dog which is in the best form at the 
time he is running is the better one for the 
time being. John Proctor won the Chicken 
championship two years ago, but was beaten 
in the All-age stake by Security. This year 


history repeated itself. Security won the 
All-age and John Proctor the Championship. 

This field trial competition is an uncer- 
tain problem, for it is all up to the dog. 
As to which is the better dog of the two? 
I shall let some wiser head than mine de- 
cide that; suffice it to say that both are 
great pointers on the prairies. 

In the Great Western All-age stake, Se- 
curity ran a very ordinary race, and John 
Proctor did not start, hence the relative 
positions of these two much talked of point- 
ers are the same as they were two years 
ago. 


Feeding the Puppy 


It is dangerous to overfeed a puppy, but 
it will be easy to estimate the proper quan- 
tity of food. On the first sign of abdominal 
distention the feeding should stop. Com- 
mencing with this diet, it should be slightly 
changed from time to time, but all changes 
should be gradual. Variety is essential to 
a growing puppy. Instead of oatmeal, In- 
dian meal may be given occasionally, and 
mashed potatoes and other easily digestible 
vegetables may be added to the diet. After 
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the third month, scraped raw beef may be 
allowed each day. The quantity at first 
should not be over a dessert-spoonful. To 
every puppy after the age stated, or matured 
dog, should be given meat, either raw or 
cooked every day. If this rule is not fol- 
lowed, he is sure to suffer in health. If fed 
largely on starchy foods—oatmeal, Indian 
meal, puddings, and the like—he might for 
a time appear to remain in good condition, 
and yet he would not be as strong and as 
healthy as if he were properly fed. 


+ CANINE QUERIES* 


In this column we shall endeavor to answer all questions relating to dogs and give 
advice for their treatment when ill. Kindly address all communications to Editor Dog 
Department. Always sign full name and address and enclose self addressed stamped 
envelope, as it is impossible to print replies in the magazine to ad letters received. 


AN AIREDALE-POINTER CROSS 


Eprtor Doc DeparTMENT: I have something 
which I believe to be entirely new in the 
dog line, a cross between the pointer and 
the Airedale. 

Having a personal desire for a bird dog 
on the order of the pointer, but one with a 
coat of hair better adapted to cold climates, 
and one that would retrieve with a certainty, 
I was led to experiment by crossing my 
Airedale bitch, “Queen Oorang,” who is an 
excellent, big game dog, as .well as a fine 
water-fowl retriever, with my pointer, “Spot- 
ted King,” the result being eight fine pup- 
pies which were whelped June 21 last. All 
of a fine, uniform color, upper part of head, 
sides, back and tail almost coal black, lower 
legs and underpart to full extent of legs a 
rich Airedale tan, white ticked bellies, white 
toes and small bit of white on tip of tail, 
under part of ears and face trimmed with 
the richest tan; has the shape and carriage 
of the pointer, hair of a smooth, glossy 
texture, but much thicker than the pointer. 

As this new dog is an experiment, it is my 
intention to send out free six of these pup- 
pies to sportsmen located in different sec- 
tions of the country, so that each will have 
the best opportunity of being trained in the 
particular line or lines on which I send it 
out to be trained. Now, as your position 
naturally holds you in touch with many fine 
sportsmen who would doubtless be only 
too glad to take and train one of these pups, 
although it is an experiment, the perform- 
ances of the parental races and of the 
parents in particular are too welt known to 
leave any room for a doubt as to the result, 
I would be glad to have you recommend to 
me some of those sportsmen who have the 
opportunity as well as the ability to train 
these pups and whom you think would care 
or be desirous of obtaining one of them, 
subject to the following conditions, to-wit: 

Six pups are to be sent out or given away 
absolutely free. Only one will be sent to 
any one person. I will crate and deliver to 
express office here. Those who receive 
pups will be notified to the effect and will be 
required to send express charges (to cover 
express from office here to destination) to 
express office here or to Mr. Carl Engle, 
sporting goods dealer here. I desire to 
know the facilities the aspirants have as 
well as the game they have to train them 
on, and will request that those receiving the 
puppies will acquaint me in the future with 
their success with the new dogs. 


Those inquiring will state whether a male 
or female will be accepted. When a pup is 
delivered to the consignee it then becomes 
his exclusive property. 

I would like to hear from as many sports- 
men as you care to send me the addresses 
of, or that you can recommend, or if they 
be personal friends or acquaintances of 
yours you may notify them and have them 
write me direct. As the pups are almost 
two months old now, I desire to distribute 
them at once, therefore the correspondence 
must be direct and prompt. I have a great 
many applications on hand at present, but as 
it is my desire to send each pup to an en- 
tirely different locality, to perform an en- 
tirely different duty from the other, it will 
be impossible to send a pup to every appli- 
cant, but each will receive a courteous re- 
ply, and those receiving the pups will be 
selected impartially, and anyone having the 
necessary facilities and opportunities for 
training them will be just as liable to re- 
ceive one as any one else. 

As I am a great rifle “crank,” I enjoy the 
Outer’s Book immensely. 

In conclusion, will give the Rocky Moun- 
tain Rifle Club of this city, as well as Mr. 
Carl Engle Butte’s foremost sporting goods 
dealer, as reference. 

Walter A. Carte, Butte, Montana. 


[If any readers of Outer’s Book are inter-. 
ested in this kind of breeding it might be 
well for them to get into communication 
with Mr. Carte. No doubt it may be inter- 
esting to note the development of this 
cross, but at best they are only mongrels. 
The first cross may produce sagacious dogs, 
but after that, what? It seems to me, Mr. 
Carte would have done better, if he is look- 
ing for a heavier coated pointer, to procure 
a German Griffon, for this is an established 
breed with a close wire coat, possessing all 
the characteristics of the English pointer 
except that he is much slower. On the 
other hand, he has the best kind of a nose, 
can be used on any class of upland game, 
and when it comes to retrieving ducks, the 
water is never too cold nor too rough for 
him. This cross between the pointer and 
the Airedale is neither fish nor fowl, and 
the offspring of this litter if bred on, will 
produce nothing more than worthless curs, 
for it is a well known fact that the second 
generation through a cross from such wide- 
ly divergent types, invariably deteriorates, 
therefore it is decidedly better to keep the 
breeds pure rather than bring before the 
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public a race of dogs which at best can 
only result in degenerates. Ever since stud 
books have been in existence this kind of 
breeding has been discountenanced, and 
wisely so, for no good can possibly come 
from violent outcrosses. 

However, as I said, it may be interesting 
to watch the progress of this first cross of 
pointer and Airedale, just as a matter of 
curiosity, if for no other reason.—A. F. H.] 


WANTED: A BIRD DOG 

Epitor Doc DEPARTMENT: I am in the mar- 
ket for a good bird dog, setter preferred. 
Can you give me the address of parties who 
might have such a dog? Would like to get 
a dog that has been worked a season on 
quail and prairie chicken. I have been hunt- 
ing with pointers but want to change my 
luck. Will appreciate your assistance. 
B. F. D., Alton, Il. 

[There are so many setters advertised in 
the various papers devoted to dogs and out- 
door sports that it would be difficult to 
select the names of those who might have 
just what you want. I believe the better 
plan would be if you were to insert a small 
ad. in the want column of Outer’s, stating 
just what you are looking for. You will no 
doubt. have many dogs of just the kind that 
will suit you offered you. I shall be glad 
to give you any further information in re- 
gard to the parties offering dog if you desire 
same.—A, F. H.] 


TO REMOVE A SWELLING 

Eprtor Doc DeparTMENT: I have a setter 
pup two months old. He has two lumps on 
the throat, one about the size of a hen’s 
egg the other a little smaller. I think it is 
goiter. What can be done to remove same? 
—T. K., Rushford, Minn. 

[In a puppy so young perhaps the swell- 
ing may possible be removed in time by 
painting it with tincture of iodine, but the 
best goitre specific that I know of is Le- 
Roy’s Goitre Remedy for dogs, which is 
. given internally. It is put up by the Gib- 
bins Drug Co., of Dayton, Ohio.] 


FOR SORE EYES 

Epitor Doc DrpaRTMENT: I have a beagle 
bitch whose eyes are sore and swollen and 
pus forms in the corners. Her appetite is 
poor and she coughs a little at times. If you 
will tell me what to do for her I shall be 
very thankful—aA. K., Jr., Black Creek Wis. 

[Your beagle seems to be in a generally 
debilitated condition. As a local application 
for the eyes, have your druggist make up a 
solution of Chinosol. One-fourth tablet to 
three pints of water will be the strength 
required. Apply this with a dropper in the 
corners and well under the eyelids, three 
times daily. Feed fresh lean beef for a 
change and alternate this with other nour- 
ishing foods. She should have a tanic of 
some kind also, and any of the reliable con- 
dition pills for dogs that are on the market 
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will no doubt be beneficial. However, if 
you want a special formula to put your dog 
in condition, I shall be glad to suggest one 
if you write me personally.—A. F. H.] 


TIME FOR SPAYING 

Epitor Doc DEPARTMENT: I have an Aire- 
dale bitch pup, four months old, and would 
like to have her spayed. What age is best 
to operate on her? She is registered and I 
want her to hunt and for a playmate for a 
boy eight years of age and also for a watch 
dog. I thought by spaying her she would 
remain home better, but I do not want her 
to lose any of her energy. I have noticed 
that by castrating a male pup he never de- 
velops properly, and instead of a watch dog 
you have a play dog; furthermore, he gets 
too fat. I do not want to lose this bitch 
through the operation as she has good pros- 
pects for making a splendid hunter.—J. S. 
ude eCOla,. Ell. 

[The puppy may be spayed any time after 
she has attained her growth, say from nine 
to twelve months. However, if you want to 
retain all the natural qualities which she 
now has I would advise you by all means 
not to tamper with nature, for what applies 
to the male is equally the case with the fe- 
male. Spaying has a tendency to destroy 
the vim and the energy; the subject will 
become fat and lazy and is not likely to 
show much desire for hunting or, in fact, 
for anything. Bitches as a rule are not 
given to straying away from home except 
at certain periods, and as these only occur 
twice a year, it is an easy matter to confine 
her during this time, for it is far more de- 
sirable to do this than to have a listless, 
worthless dog about you at all times, and 
that is what you will certainly make of your 
bitch if you interfere with nature.—A. F. H.] 


TREATMENT FOR GOITRE 

Epitor Doc DeparTMENT: In the August 
issue of Outer’s Book I noticed an article on 
goitre in which you refer to an internal 
treatment for same. I have a very fine 
daschund bitch, eight years old, which has 
a large growth that I believe to be goitre. 
It has been coming for some time and 
seems to be getting larger. I have done 
nothing for it, but I would be very glad to 
have your advice on the subject.—F. R. B., 
Cleveland, ‘Ohio. 

{Your daschund bitch is undoubtedly suf- 
fering from goitre. See answer to T a 
Rushford, Minn., in this issue—A. F. H.] 

BREAKING THE PUPPY 

Epitor Doc DEPARTMENT: I have a very 
fine Chesapeake Bay dog a little over a 
year old, a son of Beaver III. He is very 


smart and learns quickly, but has a fault 
which I would like to break him of if I 
knew how. He is afraid of every strange 
sound or sight, and the only way I can get 
him to follow me down town is at the end 
of a lead strap, and then jhe slinks along as 
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if in mortal fear. 
he should be that way. Otherwise he is 
not afraid of anything and minds me very 
well until a person comes along who is 
strange to him, and then it is all off. I got 
him when about eight months old, and he 
was the same then. It may be, because he 
was raised in the country, sights in town 
are unusual to him. The Chesapeake is a 
breed which does not make friends with 
strangers very readily. If you have a solu- 
tion to offer, I shall be very glad to hear it. 
—F. D. Y. Rochester, Minn. 

[I would advise you to read the article in 
the October number of Outer’s Book, en- 
titled “Bringing up the Airedale.” This will 
give you just what you wish to know, for 
what applies to Airedales also fits the case 
of the Chesapeake. Your puppy must be 
taught to become accustomed to strange 
sights and sounds gradually, but you must 
be careful not to employ undue force or 
punishment. Tie your dog for a few hours 
each day in a place where strange persons 
are likely to pass and where unusual sights 
will meet his eye. He will slink away in 
abject fear for a few days, but he will grad- 
ually become accustomed to the new condi- 
tions and in time all this fear can be over- 
come. The same applies to sights about 
town. If you handle your young Chesa- 
peake carefully and take him about town on 
a lead for a time, he will soon become 
accustomed to that which causes fear now. 
Patience, persistence, gentleness and an 
even temper are needed in training any dog, 
and if you follow the directions as outlined 
in the article alluded to, you will have your 
puppy thoroughly broken of all his short- 
comings before you are aware of it—A. F. 
FH] 


INTERNAL TREATMENT 


Epitor Doc DEPARTMENT: 1—Noting your 
answer in the August number to J. B. C., 
regarding the internal and external goitre 
cure in dogs, I write for further advice. 
I have a litter of four beagle puppies, three 
months old, excellent specimens and well 
bred, but every single one of them is. de- 
veloping a goitre. I have appliea tincture 
of iodine and it seems to have helped them, 
but is not effecting a cure. Perhaps it has 
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I cannot understand why. 
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not had time, as I only applied it about a 
week ago. As I want to accomplish an 
absolute cure, I would appreciate your 
giving me details of the internal treatment. 
2—A friend of mine has a _ ten-year-old 
beagle which has a bad case of goitre. 
Has had it for the past six or seven years. 
Do you think a goitre of this long standing 
can be cured or helped? 


[1—See answer to E. K. in this issue. 
2—Yes, we believe the internal treatment 
will eventually effect a cure, but it may 
take more time. We have yet to see a case 
where this treatment was used that good 
results were not forthcoming.—A, F. H.] 


MARIE’S SPORT 


Epitor Doc DEPARTMENT: Will you give 
me the Field Dog stud book number, date 
of birth and the breeder of the setter, 
Marie’s Sport? i. cBscs. 


[He was bred by W. E. Small, of Cor- 
inth, Miss., was whelped May 29, 1894, and 
his number is 147, F. D, S. B.—A. F. H.] 


GOITRE MAY BE FATAL 


Epitor Doc DreparTMENT: I have a young 
hound about six months old; he has a lump 
on his neck. I see in the August number 
of Outers’ Book you say this is an enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid gland. What kind of a 
treatment would take it away? What kind 
would be best and why is it that the dog 
will not eat? Do you think the lump on 
her neck has something to do with it? ° 

E. K., Neenah, Wis. 


[We thave written you by mail about an 
internal remedy that will give excellent 
and prompt results for all cases of goitre, 
whether chronic or acute. In young pup- 
pies this ailment is likely to result fatally 
unless promptly attended to and we would 
advise you to begin treatment at once if 
you have not already done so. The poor 
appetite is no doubt due in a great measure 
to the goitre, but the puppy is weakened 
generally and should have some good tonic. 
A reliable condition pill is indicated for 
this. If you will write us further about 
the case we shall be glad to advise you.— 
A. F. H.] 
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Edited by 
ROBT. A. KANE and P. B. JENKINS 


This department is intended to be a place for the exchange and 
discussion of views on any subject pertaining to arms and ammunition, 
from which no one with an idea to advance will be barred. The only 
conditions are that the opinion must not be manifestly absurd, that it 
be expressed in courteous language and that no personalities be indulged 


in. 


Each opinion is printed for what it is worth and its publication 


does not commit the editor to the view expressed. The widest range 
will be permitted and our readers are invited to make free use of these 
pages, but it is important to remember that under no circumstances will 


personalities ever be permitted. 


The Eight-Gauge Shotgun 


By CHAS. ASKINS 


O begin with I am going to admit 
that the eight-gauge is pretty much 
an obsolete arm in this country. In 
double guns, it is made only by the Parker 
Brothers among American gun builders, 
and even they do not seem to consider the 
big gun an important part of their output. 
When writing them for eight-gauge pat- 
terns recently I learned that they hadn’t a 
single eight-bore in stock, being obliged to 
borrow a gun which to shoot the patterns 
which illustrate this article. Among active 
duck shooters of today I doubt if one in a 
thousand has ever fired a shot from an 
eight-gauge, and perhaps not more than one 
man in five hundred has ever seen one of 
the big guns. 
Various reasons might be assigned for 
this state of things, were it worth while to 
give them at length. The great guns are 
expensive, have a limited use, ammunition 


is unduly expensive, and such arms are not 
really required when shooting over decoys 
on inland waters. Perhaps the reason that 
the majority of ‘gunners would assign for 
not using an eight-gauge, though, is the 
common belief that the big piece is an 
unsportsman like arm, that through the 
quantity of shot it throws and the width 
of its pattern it gives the gunner an unfair 
advantage of the game. As a matter of 
fact, widespread as it is, there is no fallacy 
so absolutely erroneous as the seemingly 
fixed belief that the narrower the gauge the 
smaller the circle into which it shoots at 
a given distance. The Parker Brothers have 
done something to explode this theory when 
they state that a full choke 12 shoots into 
a 17-inch circle at 25 yards, a similar 16 
into an 18-inch, and a 20-bore into a 19 or 
20-inch (I am quoting the Parkers from 
memory). I believe the Parkers are per- 
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fectly correct about this, and that their 
statements will be corroborated by other 
gun builders. My personal experience is 
that the small bores can be made to shoot 
into as small a circle as those larger, but 
it is at the expense of even spread, the 
tendency of the narrow guns being to bunch 
the shot, where they are over choked. 

The application here of the principle that 
all gauges of like degrees of choke have a 
like spread, or ‘possibly a trifle less spread 
the bigger the bore, is that a man who 
strikes his bird at twenty-five yards with a 
full-choked eight-gauge has performed no 
less creditable a feat of marksmanship than 
he who has used a twenty-eight or any 
other size of gun. Moreover, the killing 
use of an eight-gauge implies the possession 


PATTERN NUMBER 1. 

Pattern of Parker 8-gauge gun, load 5} drams nitro 
powder, 2 ounces number 4 shot, 40-inch circle, 
50 yards. Pattern reduced to a 5-inch circle, 
and 5-inch squares and 20-inch duck re- 
duced in proportion. 


far greater skill, judgment of distance, and 
knowledge of where to hold and how much 
to lead than is demanded of any wielder 
of a small bore. We can, therefore, I think, 
dismiss as quite without foundation the idea 
that there is anything unsportsmanlike in 
the use of an eight-gauge gun. 

Regarding the skill demanded of the 
eight-gauge man when shooting passing 
wild fowl at the maximum range of the 
gun, let me illustrate with a few figures 
which may or may not lie. The late Mr. 
Griffith, the well known English ballistic 
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expert calculated that a charge of English 
sixes, sent with the normal velocity of 
1050 feet over a twenty-yard course, would 
have an average velocity over a seventy- 
yard range of 600 feet second. Now grant- 
ing a canvasback a speed of 120 feet a 
second, passing the gun at right angles, and 
we have the theoretical lead necessary to 
connect with him of 42 feet. Just think 
of the skill demanded if the gunner is to 
lead his bird forty-two feet and kill him. 
Isn’t it of a different order from leading a 
twenty-five yard bird three feet and killing 
him with a twenty-bore. Of course this 
tremendous lead is only theoretically cor- 
rect, and then only under the conditions. 
As a matter of fact I don’t grant the can- 
vasback any such speed except on rare 
occasions; a charge of No. 4 shot would 
much exceed the given velocity over the 
course, and a clever swing would cut the 
theoretical lead in two, but a lead of sixteen 
to twenty feet at seventy yards would exact 
an order of skill on the part of the gunner 
greater than that demanded of any other 
gunman, let him be expert with pistol, rifle, 
or smoothbore. 


Now that we have delivered our little 
essay on the skill required by an eight-bore 
man, we will take up the gun itself, what it 
should be like and what it may fairly be 
expected to accomplish. Any of us will 
readily grant that it must be a long range 
weapon, since to use it at distances under 
fifty yards would be a simple waste of 
power. The place for the big gun is in 
pass shooting on inland waters, and in float 
or battery shooting on the Great Lakes or 
the sea coast. It is particularly adapted to 
shooting geese, brant, and sea-ducks. My 
notion would be not to use the big gun 
exclusively except on rare occasions, but to 
take an additional lighter piece into battery 
or blind, shooting the powerful piece only 
when the fowl were beyond the reach of 
the lighter arm. The question then is, can 
an eight bore be procured wl ich will prove 
effective at ranges quite beyo.‘d the power 
of the best twelve. If the big yun will kill 
farther than a 12, how much farther? What 
kind of gun, weight of arm and load should 
we have in order to secure the maximum of 
power and range?’- 

Parker eight bores are built in weights 
of from eleven to sixteen pounds, with bar- 
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rels from 32 to 40 inches long. The most 
popular length of barrels is thirty-four 
inches on a weight of gun of fourteen 
pounds. The lighter weights are never 
worth while in a gun of this gauge since its 
chief recommendation lies in its ability to 
throw heavy charges, and this implies 
weight of metal in order to negative re- 
coil. For my own use I should select a 


gun weighing fifteen pounds, with barrels | 


36 inches long. The stock dimensions, out- 
side of measurements to fit the individual, 
can be safely left to the Parker Brothers, 
who fully understand the building of these 
big guns. I can only suggest buttplates of 
usual dimensions, fitted with Silver’s recoil 
pad, and that care be taken not to have too 
much bend of stock, the tendency being to 
undershoot with these heavy arms. 

The matter of charges for the big guns 
is a problem about which doctors will dis- 
« Henry Sharp gives the proper load 
‘oht bore gun with 34-inch barrels, 
f piece 13%4 pounds as 834 drams 
powder or 115 grains of nitro and 
-y4 ounces of shot. He gives the load for 
an 11% pound, 32-inch barrel gun, as 7 
drams and 2% ounces. Our guns ought to 
handle this charge where they weigh four- 
teen pounds and upward, so it seems to 
me, but the heaviest load we can secure in 
machine filled shells is 544 drams of nitro 
powder and 134 ounces of shot. 

I suspect that the demand for these pow- 
erful cartridges is so limived that our cart- 
ridge factories do not care to experiment 
with a variety of cartridge or anything 
powerful enough to possibly da-nage _' in- 
differently built gun. My suggestion to the 
wielder of an eight gauge gun is that he 
purchase empty cases, preferably 3% inches 
long, and load his own cartridges. 


My reasoning for arriving at a proper 
load would be something like this: A six- 
teen gauge is of such a size that a round 
bullet of an ounce weight fits the bore, and 
the shot charge weighs an ounce. The 
round bullet of an 8 gauge weighs 2 ounces 
and the shot charge should weigh as much. 
Unlike the small bores, where charges are 
limited by breech pressure, the big guns, 
like ten and eight gauge, can be loaded very 
heavily without dangerous pressures. The 
weight of his gun and the amount of re- 
coil which the marksman can withstand 
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comfortably is what limits the loads of an 
eight gauge. Few men could shoot the 
English cartridge containing eight drams of 
powder and two and three-fourths ounces of 
shot in a 13%-pound gun—I shouldn’t care 
to, for one. However, a reasonable load for 
an eight bore weighing thirteen or fourteen 
pounds is six drams of such powder as, say, 
Schultze, and two ounces of shot, number 
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PATTERN NUMBER 2. 
Pattern of Parker 8-gauge gun, load 54 drams nitro 
powder, 2 ounces number 4 shot, 72-inch circle, 


70 yards. Pattern reduced to a 6-inch circle 
and 6-inch squares and duck reduced 
in proportion. 


fours or larger. This is not an abnormal 
load; rather lighter for a fourteen pound 
eight gauge, indeed, than is one of 3% 
drams and 1% ounces for a 734-pound 12 
gauge; neither is the breech pressure great- 
er than would be developed by the standard 
20 bore charge. The load used in shooting 
the targets presented herewith contained 
514 drams of powder and two ounces of 
shot. 

I have suggested hand-loaded shells for 
the eight bore for two reasons. I do not 
believe that machine-loaded cartridges are 
charged up to the capacity of the gauge, 
and the cost is excessive—from my point of 
view—about $4.50 a hundred. Since I have 
advised hand-loading, it might be worth 
while to enter into this a bit more fully. The 
standard length of eight gauge shells is 3% 
inches, but I. favor a shell of 3% inches be- 
cause it is well to have ample room for 
wadding, wadding of the very best quality, 
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too. It might be taken as an axiom that 
the more powder placed in a shell better it 
should be wadded, otherwise we are wasting 
good propellant. I have a personal pref- 
erence for the best white felt, 34-inch, where 
I care to take the trouble to load or reload 
my cartridges. I should figure the cost of 
hand-loading eight gauge cartridges about 
as follows, though the prices I give may be 
closer to wholesale than many could secure: 
Empty shells, $1.40 a hundred; powder, 
$1.20; shot, $.90; wads, $.40; total, $3.90. 
Reloading the fired shells would lead to a 
reduction of about $1.30 a hundred, making 
the cost of second hundred $2.60, a decided 
reduction from $4.50. Good cases, such as 
are made for the eight gauge, can be reload- 
ed four or:five times. The man who loads 
his own cases has, of course, the advantage 
of being able to investigate and experiment 
until he finds a load which exactly fits his 
gun. It may be anywhere from 5 to 6% 
drams of powder, and from 1% to 2% 
ounces of shot, shot of any size from 4s to 
BBs. Moreover, he can choose his own wad- 
ding, not being confined to the blackedge 
generally used by the factories. A high 
grade of wadding prevents the gun from 
leading and improves velocities, a considera- 
tion in a long-range gun. 

Large shot should be used in an eight 
gauge gun for any one of several reasons. 
In the first place nothing smaller than num- 
ber 4 shot can be made to retain a killing 
velocity up to the pattern limits of the gun. 
Number 6 shot can scarcely be given suffi- 
cient initial velocity to retain a killing pen- 
etration on sea-ducks beyond 55 yards, num- 
ber 5s might retain a striking velocity that 
would be effective at sixty to sixty-five 
yards, and number 4s at seventy to seventy- 
five yards. If we are to kill at the longer 
range, we simply must have the larger shot. 
Number 4s or 3s are therefore commonly 
accepted as the best sizes for duck shoot- 
ing in an eight gauge gun. For geese and 
brant shooting, the preferred sizes are 2s, 
1s, and Bor BBs. Let me say here, in pass- 
ing, that a goose, because of his greater size 
and the pattern of large shot which can be 
placed on the mark, can be uniformly kill- 
ed at longer range than a duck can. A 
further reason for using large shot is that 
they both fly truer and pattern closer. In 
a gun of given degree of choke, particularly 
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a large bore gun, the percentage of the 
charge in a given circle always increases 
with the size of the pellets. A ten bore 
gun which will pattern 70 per cent with 
number 7% shot will frequently show 80 per 
cent with number 4s. 
well understood that every English builder 
of a long range, big bore gun, specifies that 
it be targeted with BB shot (English BBs 
are the same size as our number 2s). 


It is a commonly accepted fact that the 
larger the bore of the more effectively it 
will handle large shot. I have never heard 
clear and explicit reasons given for this, 
and I don’t know that I can give them 
either. What I may state on the subject is 
in the nature of a surmise and can be ac- 
cepted for what it is worth. In the first 
place it has been stated that when a charge 
of shot is placed in a gun from 25 io 30 per 
cent are so knocked out, deformed in pass- 


_ing through barrel and choke, that they» ll 


no longer fly true, and therefore d: 
of the pattern. This percentage ce 


is supposed to be those which cory : 
rect contact with the naked barrel, + ——~ 
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pellets of the charge, which beingru, 3 
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against the steel, lose their spheric. 
and for this reason have an errat) saan a 
Now it is obvious.that in a narrow column 
of shot a larger proportion of the pellets 
come in contact with the barrel than would 
be true of a wider column. Carrying this 
theory to a conclusion, given a narrow 
enough bore and large enough shot, all of 
them would scrape steel, be deformed and 
fail to fy true. In a twenty bore with num- 
ber 4 shot, there would be but a very small 
core of shot which failed to come in con- 
tact with the barrel, while in an eight bore 
there would be a comparatively large core 
which could not come in contact with steel 
or be deformed in that way. There are 
other reasons which I haven’t space to give 
here, and we may take up the question of 
shot flights in detail one of these days. We 
can dismiss this branch of the subject for 
the present by noting that whether or not 
a small bore gun handled large shot as well 
as a large bore, no charge of number four 
shot of less quantity than an ounce and a 
half would make a killing duck pattern at 
ranges beyond fifty yards. 

Now we will take up the patterns pre- 
sented herewith, make statements more defi- 


This principle is so _ 
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nite than any of the foregoing, and per- 
haps come pretty close to proving that an 
eight bore gun is reliable on single ducks 
up to seventy yards, about twenty yards 
beyond the range of a twelve bore. I am 
presenting the patterns exactly as shot, for 
two reasons: first, to prove what the gun 
will do, and, second, to illustrate what it 
should not be expected to do. Many seem 
to have a sort of faith that a 12 bore has 
as long a killing range as any other gun, 
and, on the contrary, numerous others ap- 
pear to believe that an eight bore gun will 
stop fowl away off yonder a hundred and 
fifty yards or so. My own belief, based on 
having seen considerable of the work of 
the big guns in an earlier day, is that when 
well bored and correctly loaded, these pow- 
erful wild-fowl guns are fairly reliable on 
single birds up to seventy or seventy-five 
yards, and that they may kill up to a hun- 
dred, rarely beyond that distance except 
when a fowl is accidentally struck in the 
head or neck with large shot. I am con- 
fident, too, that for combined pattern and 
power, no other size of shot fully equals 
number 4s for ducks. This applies to ducks 
only; for geese I should use either num- 
ber 2s, containing 172 pellets to the 2 ounce 
load, or number 1s with 142 pellets to the 
charge. BBs, containing 50 pellets to the 
ounce, will, of course, kill farther when they 
happen to place enough shot on the mark, 
but patterns fall off badly even for geese. 
Both of the patterns presented herewith 
were shot at the Parker Brothers factory, 
with a load of five and a half drams of Nitro 
powder and 2 ounces of shot, number 4s, 
which would give 264 pellets to the charge. 
I fancy the three patterns which they sent 
me, one at fifty yards, one sixty, and one 
seventy, were all they shot, since they in- 
formed me that it was a good deal of trou- 
ble to shoot these targets—a range had to 
be found aside from their usual testing 
ground, and the paper on which the targets 
was shot was seven feet square. I there- 
fore conclude that these are not selected 
patterns, but were just what they happened 
to get the first time they cut loose with the 
big gun. The pattern at sixty yards I have 
not taken the trouble to illustrate because 
it proved nothing not equally well shown 
by those at fifty and seventy yards. 
Pattern number 1 is that of the load above 
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given at fifty yards. It is not an especially 
good pattern since the shot showed a con- 
siderable tendency to shoot in patches, 
sometimes a mass of several pellets clinging 
together. Judging by the other patterns, 
this was simply a “happen to happen so” 
business, for the others were more evenly 
spread. I have taken the pattern in a 40- 
inch circle, which seeemd about the normal 
spread, and in this circle there are 156 shot, 
a trifle over 59 per cent of the charge. Cur- 
tis and Harvey give a 50-inch circle at 55 
yards as the size which would contain the 
same number of pellets as would be found 
in a 30-inch circle at forty yards, so my 
forty-inch circle contains about the same 
number of shot marks as would be found in 
a 24-inch circle at forty yards. 

In making the reduction of pattern as 
shot, I divided it into squares of five inch, 
this being the approximate size of a can- 
vasback or mallard, flying head on or tail 
to, and upon the reduced drawing I placed 
the shot, as nearly as I could, precisely 
where they were on the larger pattern. The 
duck, a canvasback, is taken as 20 inches 
long when flying. Sixteen shot have struck 
the bird in body, wings, or feathers, ample 
to kill him instantly, though some of the 
pellets might have passed harmlessly 
through the feathers. Taking the target 
throughout the forty-inch circle, there are 
few or no spaces where the fowl, flying 
side to the gun, as shown, might have es- 
caped unharmed, and but two or three 
where he might have escaped unharmed if 
a “tailer.” I judge that with this pattern, 
no matter how the bird was flying, nine 
shots in ten would have killed “dead in the 
air.’ 

Pattern number 2 was shot with the same 
load as the other, the distance being seventy 
yards. I have taken this pattern in a 72-inch 
circle, cutting it up into six-inch squares. 
I have reduced this circle to a six-inch and 
the square proportionally. The twenty-inch 
duck is reduced in proportion to the pattern 
and circle. A hundred and fifty-four pellets 
landed on the target, 58 per cent of the 
charge. As may be noted, four pellets 
struck the duck fairly; his wing would have 
been broken and he certainly would have 
been killed. Judging the patterns as it ap- 
pears, and knowing the striking power of 
those big shot, I should say that had certain 
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clumps of those shot landed they would 
have killed ten yards beyond the given 
range. Also, the duck might have been so 
placed within that circle as to have been 
missed clean. Still, everything considered, 
I believe that four ducks in five, winging 
side to the gun at the distance, would either 
have been killed or badly hurt. 

I believe this pattern, taken in connection 
with number 1, gives us a very fair line on 
the capabilities of the eight bore gun. It 
will kill very uniformly at seventy yards, 
though occasionally a duck may escape, just 
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as he will with a good 12 bore and 6 shot 
at fifty yards. And just as surely as the 12 
bore: will occasionally extend its effective 
range to sixty yards, the 8 will reach out to 
eighty-five or ninety. Using number 3 shot, 
on flocks, I have seen occasional ducks 
killed at one hundred yards or thereabouts. 
The goose shooter can take it for granted 
that he will be able to kill fully as far as 
the duck shot. Penetration is what he needs 
and it will be well, having a heavy enough 
gun, to back his 2 ounces of number 2 shot 
with 6% to 6% drams of nitro powder. ~ 


A Remodeled .22 Winchester Automatic 


E illustrate herewith an improved 
Winchester .22 calibre automatic 
rifle, the alterations upon which 
were most ingeniously originated by Mr. 
Louis Quarles, the owner of the arm, and 
Mr. Fred Zimmerman, both of Milwaukee, 
the latter the gunsmith of H. C. Reed and 
Company, a well-known sporting-goods firm 
in the same city. The execution of the 
changes in the completed gun were entirely 
Mr. Zimmerman’s work. 
Mr. Quarles is a firm believer in the Win- 


chester .22 caliber automatic, and is most 
expert in its use, as he has done fine work 
with the weapon here shown at 200 and even 
at 500 yards, some of it of a degree of accu- 
racy that a good many riflemen would hard- 
ly believe this type of arm capable of, which 
its owner atributes largely to the improved 
fit, balance, and. grip of the re-made rifle, 
but most of all to the new sights with which 
he has equipped it. 

In designing the improvements on the 
weapon his objects were to make it “more 


A STANDARD .22 WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC (upper) and MR. QUARLES’ REMODELED 
GUN (lower.) 


MR. QUARLES’ IMPROVEMENT ON WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC BUTT-ARRANGEMENT. 


of a gun” by producing a lengthened and 
re-shaped stock, providing a well-shaped 
and man’s size pistol grip, doing entirely 
away with the loading-hole in the middle of 
the right-hand side of the stock, altering to 
a handsome smoothness the arrangement 
for withdrawing the magazine-tube-in the 
face of the butt, providing for loading sole- 
ly through this aperture, and re-sighting the 
arm. 

The accompanying photographs show the 
skill and success with which these improve- 
ments were accomplished. Lyman sights, 
front pin-head and rear sight No. 45, espe- 
cially adapted to the Winchester .22 auto- 
matic, were added; the stock of the desired 
shape and length with pistol grip and cheek- 
piece on the left-hand side was completed, 
and the arrangement for loading through 
the hard-rubber butt-plate was effected by 
providing the neatest possible arrangement 
of a magazine-tube cap, checked for con- 
trol entirely by simply placing the thumb on 
it and giving it a turn, which unlocks the 
simple but clever stud and bayonet-catch 


RE-MODELED BUTT PLATE. 
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notch by which it is held in place when the 
cartridges are dropped in and the magazine- 
tube re-inserted. This re-arrangement of 
the loading device alone is a fine piece of 
work and adds greatly to the appearance of 
the arm, as the pictures demonstrate, doing 
wholly away with the unsightly loading- 
opening in the right-hand side of the stock 
and the big and clumsy-looking depression 
for the thumb and finger, in withdrawing 
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the magazine-tube, provided on the factory- 
finished piece. (A precisely similar arrange- 
ment is possible, of course, in re-stocking a 
Remington .22 automatic.) 

The remodeled rib balances directly in 
front of the trigger-guard and weighs 5 lbs. 
15 oz., as compared with the 5 Ibs. 8 oz. of 
the standard make. We predict that many 
.22 automatics will be remodeled on precisely 
the lines of this immensely improved arm. 


The Champion Boy Shots of America 


By IVAL McPEAK 


HE practice of rifle shooting among 
| school boys, along with the Boy 
Scouts movement and the military 
training in colleges and universities, is one 
agency in this country. which is heiping to 
make young men fit for possible military 
service. Such an attitude toward these ac- 
tivities does not minimize their more imme- 
diate advantages—physical health, strength- 
ening of character, and sportsmanship—but 
it does bring home the fact that we are do- 
ing something really concrete in the way of 
laying foundations for the defense of the 
nation. 

Rifle competitions in schools giving atten- 
tion to this sport have an inherent advantage 
in being able to show results definitely and 
accurately—something which is not uniform- 
ly true of the usual branches of athletics. 
Here we have targets and score sheets and 
trophies to show that young men in Amer- 
ica are learning to become expert marksmen. 
To be sure, we are behind such countries 
as Italy, France, Hungary, and Switzerland 
in the training of our young marksmen, and 
encouragement in rifle shooting must as a 
rule wait on financial help from the govern- 
ment and co-operation of school authorities; 
but the populartiy of the sport is growing 
and this growth is bound to bring the needed 
aid, just as the popularity of baseball and 
football has attracted the endowment of the 
American dollar. 

The first systematized effort to teach 


school boys how to shoot straight was made 
in New York City. The Public Schools Ath- 
letic League of that city began training on 
swb-target gun machines in 1905. The fol- 
lowing year Lieutenant Albert S. Jones, now 
secretary of the National Rifle Association, 
organized the school boy tournament in con- 
nection with the Sportsmen’s Show in New 
York. The same year there was held an 
outdoor shoot for the New York school 
boys. About this time rifle training began 
in a few secondary schools, notably the 
Deering High School of Portland, Maine, and 
the high schools of Denver, Baltimore, and 
Washington, D. C. During this period the 
best records were made by the Morris High 
School of New York City, due principally 
to the work of Mr. Paul B. Mann, the Na- 
tional Rifle Association judge. 

Official recognition came on January 25, 
1907, when the Secretary of War approved 
a resolution of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice providing for 
the organization of rifle clubs in institutions 
of learning. Then the National Ritie Asso- 
ciation amended its by-laws by adding to its 
list of rifle clubs a fourth and fifth class, 
representing collegiate and secondary 
schools respectively. At the meeting of the 
Association in January, 1914, there was in- 
stituted a sixth class, to consist of members 
of cadet corps of religious organizations, 
Boy Scouts, summer camps, the Y. M. C. A,, 
and similar groups. 


Top row—(left to right): 
Bottom row: Frederick Cox, Edward Vogt, C. 


Successful rifle clubs are now maintained 
in forty-four colleges and universities and 
over one hundred and fifty private and pub- 
lic preparatory schools. Under class six 
four boys’ clubs have already been organ- 
ized. These all work under the uniform 
regulations of the N. R. A. regarding guns, 
targets, and scoring methods. 

If we are to consider rifle practice with 
regard to the democracy of its training, the 
matches conducted by the preparatory 
schools are of the greatest importance. Or, 
to be more exact, the four-year high school 
period comes at an age when a relatively 
large proportion of young fellows in the 
country are receiving the advantages of 
school supervision and when, at the same 
time, they are able to compete seriously 
with their brothers in the university or 
higher military academy. It is an age when 
we can give the most efficient training to 
the greatest number. And it is hard to find 
more phenomenal records than those that 
have been made in the last half dozen years 


THE IOWA CITY, IOWA HIGH SCHOOL RIFLE TEAM, 1915. 


Philip Freyder, George Lee, Paul Moore, Robert Paintin. . 
. Williams (coach), Philip Newberg, Donald Price. 


of interscholastic matches. Under the stim- 
ulation of the keenest rivalry, preparatory 
school records soared to 984 in 1913—this 
being the winning score made by the Iowa 
City High School team, and during the last 
season the Stoneham, Massachusetts, High 
School shattered all former records by 
shooting a team score of 989. 

In all the matches held under the auspices 
of the National Rifle Association and the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, the most significant history of 
achievement has been made by the boys of 
the Iowa City, Iowa, High School. During 
a period of five years they have won as 
many national competitions and thereby 
justified the claim of being the champion 
boy shots of America. 

There are three annual :ompetitions for 
preparatory schools: two to determine the 
National High School Championship and the 
National Military School Championship, for 
which trophies and medals are presented by 
the War Department; and one, the Astor 
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Cup Match, for the Interscholastic Shooting 
Championship of the United States. The 
high school championship was annexed by 
the Iowa City boys four times, in 1911, 1912, 
1913, and 1915; and the Astor Cup came to 
the young Hawkeyes the first three of these 


years. The National Trophy was first offer-. 


ed for the high school championships in 
1913, so the Iowa City lads were the first to 
eet possession of this prize; and a few days 
ago the same trophy, a beautiful bronze 
statue of “David,” returned to their keeping 
for another year. During the last season, 
Fred Cox, of the Iowa City team, made the 
highest record for individual shooting in 
the high school competition, registering 
97.83 per cent of the aggregate score for all 
matches. In the Astor Cup Match for 1913, 
the honor of making the highest individual 
score was shared by Lawrence Burns and 
Frank Konvolinka of Iowa City and Reed 
Tucker of Susquehanna High School, each 
having shot 198 out of the possible 200. 
This year three boys of the Hawkeye team 
shot the 199 score in separate matches. 

The team had for its coach C. Ellis Wil- 
liams, a post-graduate student in the State 
University of Iowa and instructor in history, 
civics, and economics in the high school. He 
was a good shot himself, having scored the 
possible 200 while a member of the uni- 
versity rifle team. It was the success of the 
university team under Captain Morton C. 
Mumma that bred the desire on the part of 
some of the high school boys to form a club, 
and at the call for a meeting all those inter- 
ested in rifle shooting, fifty boys responded, 
and organization was completed in March, 
1911. Some of the early history of the club 
is told interestingly by Coach Williams in 
his report to the National Rifle Association 
for that year: 


“The purpose for which the club was 
first organized was to give the boys instruc- 
tion and practice in rifle shooting. The 
work done during the first few weeks in- 
cited some hopes. The club affiliated with 
the National Rifle Association and learned 
of the Astor Cup competition. The boys 
expressed a desire to enter that contest and 
work was begun in earnest with that end 
in view. 

“To get the boys accustomed to competi- 
tion shooting and to get them immune to 
‘buck fever,’ several matches were arranged 
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with teams in the interscholastic league. In 
each of these matches Iowa City was vic- 
torious, its lowest score, made in the first 
match, being 909. These matches disclosed 
the best shots in the school, and these boys 
were given special training for the big 
shoot. 

“The drowning of Paul Spencer, the best 
shot in the school, on Wednesday of the 
week of the Astor Cup match, nearly de- 
moralized the team. The first thought was 
to abandon the contest, but after talking the 
matter over informally, the team decided 
that they could show their respect to their 
dead comrade better by going ahead and 
winning. The shooting was done on Satur- 
day of that week and the Astor Cup went to 
Iowa City. Captain Mumma, on behalf of 
the National Rifle Association, presented the 
cup to the school and the medals to the 
team, making a very excellent address be- 
fore the high school assembly on_ that 
occasion. . 

“Tn the entire club, 22 shot for the ‘Junior 
Marksman’ decoration, all of whom qualified 
on the first attempt.” 

The work of the Iowa City marksmen is 
an example of what any group of young 
fellows can accomplish with a maximum of 
perseverance, intelligent direction, and the 
proper amount of community encourage- 
ment. The boys supply the perseverance 
and the hard’ work themselves; an older 
rifle-man supervises the practice with the 
wisdom of experience; and the average wide- 
awake and appreciative town, as was the 
case in Iowa City, contributes to the cause by 
donating rifles and ammunition and local 
prizes for excellence in marksmanship. In 
this case, the State University helped in the 
work by offering the use of its five excel- 
lently equipped galleries, which were used 
until public interest in the sport raised the 
money for a special high school range, 
opened for use last fall. 


But tragedy as well as achievement col- 
ored the career of this Iowa rifle club. This 
spring—four years after the drowning of 
Paul Spencer—Coach Williams lost his 
sight and came to an untimely death as the 
result of a tumor on the brain. The trouble 
was no doubt aggravated by the constant 
night work of watching targets through a 
telescope under the glare of electric lights. 
His place will be hard to fill, as school men 
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who are competent and willing to direct 
rifle team practice are not yet as plentiful 
as football coaches. 

~The Morris High School of New York 
City, the De Witt Clinton High School of 
New York City, and the high schools of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Deering, Maine and 
Stoneham, Massachusetts, are either top- 
notchers among civilian rifle clubs, as indi- 
cated by the results of the Astor Cup match 
and the High School Championship com- 
petition for the national trophy. The Mor- 
ris school, in addition to its earlier high 
records, annexed the Astor Cup in 1909; 
the De Witt Clinton school captured this 
prize the next year, and in the last two sea- 
seasons it was won by Salt Lake City and 
Stoneham successively. In one of the most 
hotly contested matches in the annals of 
sport Deering High School carried off the 
national trophy in the season of 1914. 
Stoneham’s team score of 989 before men- 
tioned was made in this competition. When 
these two competitions have been carried 
on a few more years, it will be interesting 
to see which schools take high rank in the 
two events. The Astor Cup match is one 
big shoot and the winners comprise the 
team making the highest team score. The 
competition for the national trophy con- 
sists of a series of matches Jasting not over 
three months and the trophy is presented 
to the team making the highest aggregate 
score of all matches. It seems reasonable 
to conclude that, in the long run, the gen- 
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eral shooting skill of a rifle club will be 
determined by the results of the national 
trophy competition rather than the one 
match for the cup. 

It is well to add that the organization of 
rifle clubs among Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
and other boy groups promises to outstrip 
all former efforts to spread the practice of 
rifle shooting among the younger genera- 
tion. If the enthusiasm of the original peti- 
tioners for these clubs is kept up, the inter- 
est of the American boy in this sport will 
grow tremendously. Then, too, this inter- 
est will be carried by the boys into the high 
schools, and larger entries with higher 
scores will feature interscholastic shooting. 

Four of these clubs are listed in the last 
Boys’ Rifle Clubs’ bulletin: the Chiattawake 
Boys’ Rifle Club of Chicago, the Maple City 
Boys’ Rifle Club of Adrian, Michigan, the 
North Church Cadet Corps Rifle Club of 
Buffalo and the Richmond, Virginia, Boy 
Scouts Rifle Club. 

Rifle shooting should not only hold its 
own in the military academy, but it should 
enter into the hardy out-door life of the 
Boy Scouts and into the daily routine of 
every university, college and preparatory 
school that has the responsibility of fitting 
young men for the duties of life. When 
this has been done, we shall make long 
strides toward producing a nation of strong- 
bodied, clean-minded, clear-eyed fellows 
who will know something about defending 
their country, should the need ever arise. 


Some Curious Guns and Why 


By BRA. 


T is assured that every one at all inter- 
l ested in fire arms is more or less curi- 

ous as to the origin of the different 
types and the reason for their being, as it 
is a well established fact that nothing exists 
or has its being, without a reason. The 
reason for this brief story is to locate, if 
possible, the origin and cause for existence 
of the rare old type of arm illustrated here- 
with. The first mention of the arm of which 
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we have any record was made by Mr. L. B. 
Ricker, of Oklahoma, in a letter to a well 
known sportsman’s journal. 

He writes as follows: “I would like some 
information in regard to a gun I found in 
a second-hand store last summer. On the 
barrel is stamped, Grant & Company, New- 
ark, N. J., Pat. November 9th, 1869. It is 
a muzzle loader and shoots about a No. 2 
shot. The barrel proper is only about 8 
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inches long which screws into the end of 
another barrel where they join. There is a 
hole in under side to put on cap, plunger 
runs through first section of barrel, back to 
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18%4 inches in length, which is held by 
guides and in turn plays upon the nipple. 
“The measurements of the piece are: 
“Total length, 44 inches; length of barrel, 


A CURIOUS OLD MUZZLE-LOADING GUN. 


hammer. What was such a gun made for, 
any way? Gun is in good condition and 
has german silver ornaments.” 

This type of gun was again brought to 
our notice by Mr. Stewart Lee Jeffrey, M.D., 
of Yonkers, N. Y., who displays the keen 
interest of a thorough gun man, and student 
in his very readable letter. 

“Editor Gun Dept., Outer’s Book: 

“Inclosed is a photograph of an interest- 
ing old percussion lock musket which was 
brought to my attention lately, and of which 
I have been able to obtain no information. 

“The peculiar feature is the shortness of 
the barrel in relation to the rest of the piece 
and the arrangement of the firing mechan- 


16% inches; length of striking rod or dis- 
tance from hammer to nipple, 18% inches. 
The barrel is of about .45 caliber. and is 
rifled with 5 groves and 5 lands of equal 
dimensions and has a uniform twist of one 
turn in about 18 inches. 

“The rear sight is of the folding leaf 
type and has a sliding sight plate (no peep). 
It is graduated from 400 to 1100 yards. 

“The total weight’is 8% lbs. and acci- 
dental discharge was guarded against by a 
trigger pull of 16 lbs. The marks on the 
piece are on the barrel ‘Minie Bil S.G.S.G.,’ 
and on the barrel tang, ‘G.G.,’ which last I 
take to be an inspector’s stamp. There is 
also the figure ‘887’ stamped back on barrel. 


ONE OF LIEUT. BEST’S RARE GUNS. 


ism. The short barrel is screwed into a 
V-shaped tang which embraces the stock. 
The maker’s idea has probably been to give 
a long sighting plane, but why the short 
barrel I cannot guess. The hammer, as you 
can see, is in the usual position, though of 
somewhat unique design, but instead of 
striking the nipple, it strikes against a rod 


“We have pretty good reason to believe 
that the piece saw service in the Civil War, 
but I am unable to find and any record of 
such a piece having been issued. Can you 
tell me anything about it? 

“Stewart Lee Jeffrey.” 

In our further efforts to ascertain the 
pedigree of the stranger, we referred the 


matter to Mr. Francis Bannerman, the fa- 
mous gunman of New York and by return 
mail received his evidence, which is very 
logical and convincing. 

“This gun was made by Henry L. Grant 
and Joseph Sherwood on Plane St., and the 
Morris Canal, Newark. These people also 
made light machinery. They were first of- 
fered for sale in 1872, intended for indoor 
target shooting. The idea was to propel 
a ‘B’ shot iby the explosion of the fulminate 
in a musket cap. The idea was copied by 
another maker of muskets about the same 
time.” 

While collecting data on this interesting 
old relic, the writer was materially assisted 
by Lieut. Fred Best, of Milwaukee. He is 
himself, a most enthusiastic collector of 
arms and an ardent gun lover. His private 
collection is one of the finest to be seen 
anywhere and contains some rare historical 


A CLOSER VIEW OF THE STOCK. 


weapons, as well as some of the most mod- 
ern and expensive specimens of the gun 
maker’s art from al parts of the world. 
Lieut. Best’s welcome contribution to our 
little story was the beautiful photograph 
which shows another make of this puzzling 
type of arm. Lieut. Best’s gun bears the 
name of G. Fisher, N. Y. In outline it fol- 
lows closely the graceful outlines of the 
muzzle-loading rifle of the early 70’s. The 
sighting barrel is 26%4 inches long and the 
actual bore is 6 inches long. The barrel is 
of one piece for its full length and bored 
back from the muzzle into which the shoot- 
ing barrel is snugly screwed. The igniting 
rod is 20 inches in length and is hinged to 
the nose of the hammer. The arm has very 
delicately adjusted double set triggers and 
the backward extension of the graceful 
trigger-guard forms a very practical and 
effective pistol grip. 


The Shotgun for the Beginner 


By R. E. KEMPTON 


UCH has been written about the 
M shotgun. It is a safe weapon, or 
a very dangerous weapon, accord- 
ing to how it is used. It is our most com- 
mon weapon, and possibly its universal use 


is one reason why some of us do not handle 
it more carefully, and as a result we read 
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of painful and sometimes fatal accidents 
in our daily papers. 

When but a lad, in the days of black 
powder and muzzle loaders, my father 
taught me to always be very careful with 
my shotgun. Dad was a dead shot and in 
those younger days he thoroughly drilled 
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me in the proper way to handle a shotgun. 

This is the secret of safety. Never cock 
your gun until the gun is being raised to 
the shoulder to shoot. This used to be 
hard to do with the high hammer and 
long swing of the old muzzle loader, but 
it easily done with the modern double or 
pump gun. When expecting game to rise 
carry your gun in an easy position with 
right hand on grip, with fore finger on 
trigger and thumb on safety slide, if a 
gun is being used with a top or side 
safety, as an L. C. Smith or Greener, and 
with a gun like a Stevens pump, the trigger 
finger flips the safety block forward, and 
then easily drops back to press the trigger 
without the hand being moved. The left 
hand, of course, grasps the gun at the fore- 
arm, and by the time the gun comes to 
shoulder the right hand has pushed the 
safety slide from “safe” to firing position, 
and you are ready to shoot. 

Most men are apt to say, “Oh, that takes 
too long” and do not even try to do it. 
Fifteen minutes of hard practice, and you 
have it for the rest of your life, and you 
will be one of the safe fellows and 
will have no lifelong regrets over sending 
a load of shot into a friend’s arm, leg or 
back, as a result of a stumble while carry- 
ing a loaded: cocked gun. There is still 
another reason why a sportsman should 
always carry his gun at safe, and that is 
because the other fellow don’t do it. Be 
the unusual fellow where safety is con- 
cerned. 


Nearly all shotgun accidents are caused 
by hunting with cocked guns, drawing a 
gun from a boat or canoe muzzle first, in- 
stead of sideways, or butt first, poking 
stock of gun into. holes to dislodge small 
animals, carrying a gun on the shoulder 
with muzzle grasped in hand, when if you 
stumble and fall and if your gun is dis- 
charged you will get the charge in the head 
or shoulder, and by lowering the hammers 
on hammer guns from the cocked position, 
or allowing the hammer to slip from your 
cold or wet thumb. 

Shotguns should be well cleaned each 
night after a day’s shooting, and if used in 
a heavy rain, or dropped in water the locks 
should be taken out and thoroughly cleaned 
and oiled. If shooting a single trigger, 
have a gunsmith clean and-adjust it at least 
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once a year. The mechanism of a single 
trigger is fine and a wetting and consequent 
rusting might cause it to double or balk. 


I clean my gun by running a bristle brush 
through the barrels to remove burnt pow- 
der. (These brushes can be bought on 
wooden rods for 15c.) Then I use a square 
of oiled rag on head of a regular cleaning 
rod. Next I use a Tomlinson cleaner, 
soaked in Ballard’s Acme Powder Solvent 
and Rust Preventive, to remove any lead 
which sometimes adheres to the barrel. 
Then I use a square of clean cloth oiled 
with 3 in 1, or some other good oil, to thor- 
oughly clean the inside of barrels, and then 
I give the inside of barrels a coating of 
vaseline to prevent rust, and gun is ready 
to set away, after outsidé of barrels, and 
breech action is cleaned with an oily rag. 
I also put vaseline on the water table, and 
on the pin upon which the barrels turn, 
and treat the firing pins, trigger and ejector 
springs in forearm to a drop of oil. 


Never slam a gun together needlessly 
hard, after loading. 


Always blow or look through barrels 
after firing to see if any part of shell is left. 
Never get snow, earth, leaves or other sub- 
stance in end of gun barrel or you will 
burst your gun. 


Never shoot smokeless powder in an old 
black powder gun. 


Always snap hammers down on empty 
shells before standing away. 


Never shoot a ball from a shotgun, that 
will not easily pass through barrels. 

Always clean your barrels from the 
breech end. 

Never lend a valuable shotgun. 

Mr. Greener says: “For wiping out the 
barrels, a cleaning rod, plenty of rag or 
tow, and a bristle brush are all that is nec- 
essary. If rust appears, a wire brush may 
be used; it will not scratch or injure the 
barrel if care is taken.” 

“If fired only once a day, 

’Twere wrong to put your piece away 

Unwashed, because you'll always find 

Some filth corrosive left behind. 

As soon as you from sport return— 

(The following words let each one learn, 

Seeing them all in order done)— 

Feed dog, feed self, and clean your gun.” 

—Watts. 


A PISTOL MADE OUT OF A HI-POWER SAVAGE. 


Ein Langeschutze Schutzeisen 


By. fi F OST, a, D: 


HE vociferous, not to say acrimoni- 
| ous discussion precipitated by a de- 
scription of turkey shooting (and 
hitting same) at 300 yards with revolvers, 
has been the cause of at least two rather 
interesting results, one, the history of the 
wordy war preserved for all time in a neat 
little book, and the production of a really, 
truly long range pistol, the like of which 
has never before been made in this or any 
other country. 

In the first place, if any one outside the 
section of Kentucky where long range re- 
volver shooting had its origin, ever thought 
of a genuine long range pistol, they selfish- 
ly kept their thoughts to themselves. In 
the second place, if any one had been brave 
enough to suggest to American makers of 
pistols, that such a thing was advisable, 
desirable and saleable, the price would have 


been prohibitive, just to show how badly 


they did not want to break away from the 
traditional single-shot pistol, which has re- 
mained practically the same model for the 
past quarter of a century, and is likely to 
keep its present model for the next twenty- 
five years. 

In Switzerland and other parts of Eu- 
rope, they do things differently. If the 
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stock models:do not satisfy individual de- 
sires, all that is required are specifications 
and in course of time, the specifications 
show up in concrete form, and the hand 
made weapons don’t bankrupt the specifier 
either. 

Fred Adolph, of Genoa, New York, made 
the pistol shown in the cut, out of some 
odds and ends lieing around the shop, and 
with the weapon before me it may be said 
that the illustration does not do its fine 
workmanship justice. Mr. Adolph sawed off 
ten inches of a Savage Hi-Power, .22 cal- 
iber rifle for the barrel, bored the chamber 
to fit the cartridge which is described fur- 
ther along, and screwed it into the heavy 
steel frame containing the action. 

This action, by the way, is hammerless, 
and just a plain, simple affair with a solid 
steel block closing the chamber, moved 
down by pressing out a lever in the back of 
the handle, the empty shell being extracted 
at the same time. When closed, the whole 
action would be wrecked before this block 
could be blown out of place. 

The symmetrical handle is well shown in 
the cut, and though it and the action weighs 
quite a bit, the whole arm pulling down 
two pounds and three-quarters, the point of 
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‘balance is just a litle back of the trigger. 

The weight of trigger pull is regulated 
by a set screw to any desired weight; the 
trigger itself is well curved and its front 
surface is grooved longitudinally to prevent 
the finger slipping while making pressure. 
A fine grained bit of walnut forms the fore- 
end that adds not a little to the tout ensemble. 

Being strictly hand made throughout, like 
other models of target pistols supplied by 
Adolph, is a decided innovation in Amer- 
ica, the home of the machine made article; 
but this fact might slip by a possible pur- 
chaser, as the aforesaid machine made guns 
are remarkably well made and_ finished. 
When the sights are taken into considera- 
tion, however, there is a chance to make 
comparisons with the devices found on 
American pistols, called sights by courtesy, 
comparisons which are by no means in- 
vidious, though none the less forcible. 

Notice the sloping front-sight base, which 
is slotted to accommodate the 
spring keeping it in place and permitting 
removal and replacement at will. Also a 
change in shape, width, height, etc. of the 
sight if desired. 

The rear-sight is unique as a pistol sight, 
having micrometer screw adjustments for 
windage and elevation, one turn of either 
screw, moving the bullet one-quarter of an 
inch on the target at fifty yards, up, down, 
or laterally as the case may be. 

The cartridge for this “Busy Bertha” has 
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sight, a. 


been designed by Chas. Newton, the well - 
known ballistic expert. He cut off and 
necked down a Stevens .28-30 brass shell to 
fit the regular Savage Hi-Power .22 soft- 
nose bullet, and accommodate 17 grains of 
Lightning powder. 

This charge develops 2,000 feet per second 
velocity and a striking energy of 600 foot- 
pounds, which may not be in the same 
class with the .42 c.m. projecticle of the 
original “Bertha,” but is none the less in a 
class by itself as a pistol cartridge, putting 
the weapon close to the .32-40 black powder 
cartridge with power enough for an effec- 
tive range of 500 yards, and probably equal 
accuracy to the .22 Hi-Power at this and 
intervening distances, providing it is held 
straight. 

As a holster weapon, for the man who 
does not care to pack a rifle, the long-shoot- 
er i8 powerful enough for game to the size 
of a deer as well as having a get-there 
quality to the bullet that would make a de- 
cided impression upon animals of greater 
vitality. 

For the gentle sport of turkey shooting 
at 300 yards, I am inclined to believe the 
Adolph pistol an ideal weapon, though un- 
able to state positively how it will group 
hits at that distance. In this connection it 
might be well to remember the smiting 
power of this soft-nose .22 caliber bullet. 
A turkey hit amidships would likely need a 
broom to gather the remains. 


The 7 mm. Spitzer Mauser 


By GEORGE W. BROOKS 


Mauser of the latest pattern “Feath- 
erweight” type to take the Spitzer 
bullet; and, thinking the readers of “Outer’s 
Book” might be interested, I will try and 
describe the rifle and cartridge. 
As to the rifle itself, it is a perfect 
beauty, and a marvel of accuracy. 
The stocking of the weapon is flawless; 
and the checkering is of the plain diamond 


S OME time ago I purchased a 7 mm. 


type, and rather large, giving a perfectly 
secure grip. 

The walnut is extremely hard, and fine in 
grain; in short, the general quality of the 
workmanship and material far surpasses 
anything I have seen, at the price. 

The mechanism is the regular model 
1898 Mauser action, with the latest spring- 
snap pattern floor-plate to the magazine,— 
pressing a lever in the trigger-guard throws 
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the magazine wide open. The entire action 
is very smoothly finished, and required no 
working over with oil and emery, some- 
thing that cannot be said of several well 
known makes of Mauser’s selling at fancy 
prices. For some time I had suspected that 
the regular Mauser factories, the Deutche 
Waffen, and Munitions Fabriken, of Berlin, 
Oberndorf, and Karlsruhe, Germany, would 
take more care in finishing rifles they made 
themselves, than in finishing actions they 
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actual firing it is no more severe than the 
.32 Winchester Special Carbine. The cham- 
ber pressure equals 48,960 pounds to the 
square inch. 

The carrying power, and retention of en- 
ergy in this cartridge, is surprising. 

According to figures compiled by Mr. 
Chas. Newton, taken from “Outing Maga- 
zine” for October, 1913 (and being obviously 
figures for this cartridge with American 
loading), the 139-grain bullet has a velocity 
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made for sale to other makers and such 
proves to be the case. 

The barrel of this superb little Mauser 
is beautifully tapered from breech to muzzle, 
with four step-downs of, perhaps, one 
thirty-second of an inch each. The rear 
sight of the flat top double leaf pattern, 
with U notches; the front sight is the reg- 
ular Mauser military sight with finely milled 
sight-block. Both sights are attached by 
hands sweated to the barrel, and the sight- 
ing in of the weapon was done with great 
care. 

As is usual with most foreign-made weap- 
ons, the rifle is supplied with sling-swivels 
properly placed. The butt-plate is of steel, 
finished in a dull aluminum, and the edges 
are finely beveled; giving an extremely neat, 
yet entirely serviceable, form of butt-plate. 

The weapon weighs 634 pounds; the barrel 
is 23 in. long, with one turn in 8.7 in., twist 
right-handed;: and the trigger-pull is 5 
pounds, very sharp and snappy—an entirely 
pleasing combination. So much for the 
rifle. . 

The cartridge, however, is the life and 
soul of the combination. The cartridge fires 
a bullet of 139 grains, at a velocity of 2920 
ft. per second, with a muzzle-energy of 2632 
foot pounds. The recoil, using this cart- 
ridge, is said to be 14 pounds,—though in 
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of 930 ft. per second, and an energy of 264 
foot-pounds at 1,500 yards, when started at 
a velocity of 2,784 ft. per second, and with 
an energy at the muzzle of 2,475 foot- 
pounds. 

And, according to the same figures, with 
a bullet of 151% grains, started at a velocity 
of 2,604 ft. per second, and with an energy 
of 2,310 foot-pounds, it reaches the 1,500- 
yard target with a velocity of 959 ft. per 
second, and an energy of 304 foot-pounds. 

Therefore, it transpires that (as by actual 
test the trajectory of the German ammuni- 
tion is considerably flatter, and the velocity 
and energy must be greater than Mr. New- 
ton’s figures would indicate for the Ameri- 
can cartridges), the German 7 mm. Spitzer 
cartridge must practically equal the Ross 
.280 at 1,500 yards. 

The .280 Ross 145-grain copper-tube bul- 
let, at 1,500 yards, has a velocity of 998 ft. 
per second, and an energy of 319 foot- 
pounds. Considering the immense size of 
the .280 Ross cartridge, and its 58 grains 
of “Ross” powder, and the small size of 
the 7 mm. Mauser cartridge-case, and pow- 
der charge of 49% grains of nitro-cellulose, 
the showing of this 7 mm. Spitzer is re- 
markable. 

Again; using the soft-point German 
Spitzer 139-grain bullet, this rifle will drive 
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‘clearly through 1 in. of common tire-steel; 
and, when used upon a common grey squir- 
rel it reduces said squirrel to fine mist— 
which shows the energy and expansive 
properties of the bullet. Using the full 
metal patched 139-grain Spitzer this rifle 
will drive through 2 ft. of green oak like 
an inch of soft putty. As yet I have made 
no tests on oak trees of greater size. 

Fired from the shoulder, off hand, at 
objects at ranges, the .30-40 S. S. bullet will 
fall 3% to 4 ft. below point of aim, this 
Mauser will throw its bullet so flat the 
body of any animal of deer size would be 
hit when using the 50-yard sighting. 

In addition to the soft and full patched 
German Spitzer ammunition, this rifle will 
handle the old style 7 mm. soft and hard 
nose cartridges, with 2,300 ft. per second, 
and muzzle energy of 2,141 foot-pounds. 

Or, if preferred, John Rigby & Co., 43 
Sackville Street, London, W., supplies 7 
mm. high velocity cartridges, loaded with 
140-grain copper-tube expanding bullets, 
such as are used in the Ross .280 ammuni- 
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tion—£1-2-6 per hundred (roughly speaking, 
$5.60 in U. S. currency). 

So by careful selection of cartridges for 
the game one wishes to shoot, this 7 mm. 
Featherweight Spitzer Mauser will prove 
adequate for almost any game found in 
America or Africa. A word as to price of 
rifle and cartridges might not prove amiss. 
The Featherweight Mauser sells at $40.00 
net, f.o.b., New York City. 

The Spitzer cartridges (German) sell for 
$6.50 per hundred in clips, or $6.00 per hun- 
dred loose. Old style 7 mm. soft or full 
patched ammunition sells for $5.00 per hun- 
dred (German)—and loaded with hollow 
point bullets, blunt-pointed, $6.00 per hun-. 
dred. 

To recapitulate; rifle of the finest type; 
action the strongest in the world; cartridges 
of the most modern high velocity Spitzer 
bullet class;—besides using other types of 
ammunition suited to light or heavy game, 
—extremely light recoil; moderate price of 
rifle and ammunition. What more do we 
require? 


Some More .45 Colt Talk 


By JOHN 


AVE just read the two articles on 
H the Colt’s Automatic .45 caliber, 

and as my system is running over 
on this question and the question of revolv- 
ers, pistols, etc., I feel that I] must get some 
relief by writing you my ideas on this sub- 
ject. 
I have recently had the pleasure of in- 
specting one of the Colt’s .45 calibers and 
will say it is the gun for me as a side-arm 
or holster gun. I have objected to the 
other styles and calibers that I have seen 
owing to the fact that they did not “fit me,” 
also they did not handle right to suit my 
notions. In the first place, a revolver or 
pistol should be absolutely safe when not 
in use and the hammerless automatics are 
not. One of our former citizens was killed 
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accidentally less than a month ago with 
an automatic. He was sleeping- with the 
gun under his pillow, had thought the gun 
was so safe, but he evidently had thrown 
it off and had not put it back in place. In 
some manner he pulled the trigger in handl- 
ing and shot himself. I do not know what 
make of gun this was. 

Only recently I was looking at a .32- 
caliber automatic carried by an officer, and 
the safety was swinging like a pedulum. 
As I understand, when the hammer is down, 
the firing-pin rests on the primer. Even if 
it does not, to have the gun ready for in- 
stant use, you must carry it cocked, and I 
want none of that “in our family.” In 
twenty years’ experience hunting, I have 
seen too many guns go off accidentally, 
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while the owner was off his guard. With 
the Colt’s .45, the hammer can be carried 
at half-cock or just off the primer, and in 
grasping the handle to pull, the thumb falls 
very easily on the hammer and it is as eas- 
ily brought to full-cock and you are ready 
for business. The Colt .45 is the only gun 
I have found that “fits me” in this manner. 

With me—and it should be with every 
one who requires one—a pistol is a business 
affair, in my line. We had four hundred 
and eighty-seven robberies and holdups last 
year in the United States, and we never 
know when “lightning” will strike us. When 
I feel I must pull a gun on a man, I know 
that the man confronting me is a desperate 
criminal and will “get my goat” 
get his first; for that reason I want a gun 
that I can pull and fire if necessary in the 
shortest possible space of time. For that 
reason the Colt’s .45 caliber appeals to me, 
although for local use I would prefer a .32 
or .38 caliber on the same model. 
agree with Dr. Fort that we should have 
a smaller caliber, .22 caliber, or as small 
as will function the gun, and built on the 


unless I 
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same frame, for general target use; quick 
pulling and firing, etc. 

Before the S. & W. and Colt’s .22 caliber 
target guns came out I always wanted a 
.22 caliber on a .38 frame. I now have the 
S. & W. .22 caliber, a S. & W. .32 caliber, 
Colt .41 and Colt’s Army Special, and will 
say, if the Colt or S. & W. people thought 
that they were making a revolver as a sub- 
stitute for pistol practice, supplementary to 
the .38 caliber with six-inch barrel, they 
have another guess coming. There is so 
much difference in the weights that they do 
not handle anything alike. I have great 
sport with my S. & W. .22 target gun, 
although I do not shoot the “six months 
style,’ where you take two months to pull 


_ your gun, two months to aim and the other 


two months to fire. I use my gun almost 
entirely on quick-firing or snap-shooting; 
for instance, three 1%-inch bull’s-eyes in 
six seconds out of six shots at 35 feet, time 
taken from first to last shot. It’s my idea 
that if I want a gun I want it mighty quick 


and mighty bad and am working along the 


lines of a high-score in the shortest time. 


Kindly address all communications to this department to shes 


Gun Department. 


Always sign full name and address. It is 


impossible to print replies in the magazine to all letters received, 


LIEUTENANT WHELEN’S ANSWERS 


Epitor Gun DePARTMENT: I would like to 
have a few questions answered through 
the columns of your valued publication. 

Lieut. Whelen, in his comments on the 
DuPont Military Rifle Powder No. 15, in 
the February issue, states that 54 grains will 
give a velocity of ,2,923 feet per second to 
the service bullet, also that 51.5 grains be- 
hind the 180-grain bullet gives a chamber 
pressure of 56,000 pounds to the square inch. 
Is it safe to rely upon the Ideal Powder 
Measure in loading these heavy charges? I 
have no access to apothecaries’ scales. 


Will the continued use of loads giving 
56,000 pounds chamber pressure affect the 
Springfield, and would it be an infringement 


and we always like to send a direct reply. 


on the safety-margin? I would like to get 
3,000 feet velocity with the 150-grain bul- 
let if it can be done without sacrificing 
safety or the life of the barrel. 

What is the maximum pressure the 
Springfield will stand without getting too 
near the danger line? 

The Lieutenant also speaks of using the 
Newton patent protected point bullet, which 
is jacketed with copper instead of cupro- 
nickel. The Springfield barrel has only 
four grooves and I have heard it: said that 
six grooves were required.to hold copper- 
jacketed bullets. This left me with the 
impression that a copper-jacketed bullet 
would strip in the Springfield, even at a 
velocity of 2,700 feet. Is this correct? 
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I would also like to know what is the 
average life of the Springfield barrel with 
Service ammunition, and to what extent, 
if any, the use of a load giving 2,900 or 
3,000 velocity would shorten the life of 
the barrel. Also, which gives the greater 
wear on the barrel, cupro-nickel or copper- 
jacketed bullets, and which causes the most 
trouble from metal-fouling. 


I will appreciate any advice which any 
one may be able to give me, and would 
be glad to have advice on whether or not 
it would be advisable to try and get a 
velocity of 3,000 feet or over with the 
DuPont No. 15 and the Service bullet, and 
what powder-charge would be required to 
give it, and what chamber-pressure it would 
give. Possibly Lieutenant Whelen might 
be willing to come to my assistance. 

G. A. C., Long Bottom, Ohio. 


[The above questions, involving, as they 
do, not only the “margin,” but indeed the 
very limit of safety, require the answer of 
the most expert authority. We accordingly 
referred them to Lieutenant Whelen, who 
very kindly submitted the following valu- 
able, elaborate and authoritative replies, 
which will prove of great interest to many 
beside our correspondent himself.—P. B. J.] 


Camp Gaillard, Culebra, 
Canal Zone, Panama. 

I have your letter relative to your cor- 
respondent who wants to get “the limit” 
out of his Springfield I have noted the 
question he asks, and the following is in 
reply thereto: 


The new Du Pont Military Rifle Powder 
No. 15 will give results in the Springfield 
as follows: With the 150-grain pointed 
jacketed service bullet, 50 grains weight 
gives a velocity of 2,645 f. s. at 78 feet (cor- 
responding M .V. 2,700 f. s.) and a mean 
pressure of 40,620 pounds. With the same 
bullet and 54 grains weight of the powder 
the velocity at 78 feet is 2,860 f. s. (corre- 
sponding M. V. 2,923 f. s.) and the pressure 
51,200 pounds. : 

With the 180-grain pointed jacketed 
match bullet 47.6 grains of powder gives a 
velocity of 2,466 f. s. at 78 feet (corre- 
sponding M. V. 2,500 f. s.) and a mean 
pressure of 46,780 pounds. With the same 
bullet and 51.5 grains of the powder the 
velocity at 78 feet is 2,651 f. s. (correspond- 
ing M .V. 2,700 f. s.) and the mean pressure 
56,130 pounds. 

In my opinion it is not safe to rely upon 
the Ideal Measure when loading these heavy 
charges. The work is too near the safety 
limit of the brass case to run any chances. 
The Ideal Measure will usually run its 
charges within one grain with this powder, 
but the trouble is that a difference of one 
grain will make a lot of ‘difference in 
pressure when working at such high in- 
sensity. Also I have found that it is 
not altogether safe to rely upon tables in 
setting the Ideal Measure. All measures 
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are not exactly the same, some differing 
a grain or two when throwing heavy 
charges, although they throw very regu- 
larly up to about 30 grains. Therefore, one 
having only an Ideal measure and setting 
it by tables alone is as likely as not to be 
regularly running from one to three grains 
more weight of powder than he thinks he 
is, and occasionally to run about four grains. 
A four-grain overcharge when working at 
pressures around 56,000 pounds is not to be 
lightly regarded. It may cause serious 
damage. If your correspondent wishes to 
load with such charges he had better pur- 
chase one of the Fairbanks “Miners’ Assay 
Scales.” These scales are very convenient 
for the purpose, and are the cheapest satis- 
factory ones that I know of. They cost 
about $10. They are scaled to 1/10th of 
a grain, but I am not sure that they are 
accurate closer than 1/5th of a grain, but 
that is plenty good enough. These are the 
scales that I use. 


I do not believe that continued use of 
these loads will have any bad effect on the 
Springfield other than slight erosion of the. 
bore ahead of the chamber. The Du Pont 
Powder Company and the Ordnance De- 
partment of the Army conducted exhaustive 
experiments to determine the erosive quali- 
ties of this powder, and could not find that 
it gave any more erosion than charges of 
Du Pont Military Rofle Powder No. 20, 
giving similar velocities. I do not hesitate 
to use the No. 15 powder in my own rifle, 
an arm that I cherish very highly. 

I do not know what pressure the Spring- 
field will stand without the rifle getting 
into trouble. It depends greatly upon the 
temper of the parts of the particular rifle 
with which the liberties were tried. With 
well fitting steel cartridge shells the pres- 
sure that it would stand would surprise 
many riflemen. At the present time we 
must usually ask ourselves not what the 
rifle will stand, but what the brass shell 
will stand. The Frankford Arsenal shell in 
the Springfield should not be asked to stand 
much over 56,000 pounds per square inch. 
At 65,000 pounds you begin to run into 
trouble with punctured primers or enlarged 
primer pockets allowing escape of gas to 
the rear. It should be understood by your 
correspondent that no matter how carefully 
the charge and bullet are weighed, and the 
bullet calipered, and the complete cartridge 
loaded the pressure of a number of shots 
will differ considerably. If the mean pres- 
sure is 56,000 pounds per square inch we 
may find in a series of 10 shots a minimum 
pressure of 52,000 pounds and a maximum 
pressure of 60,000 pounds. I think that this 
will further impress upon him the necessity 
for weighing the charges on scales. Were 
we able to absolutely rely upon a certain 
pressure never being exceeded we could 
work to 60,000 pounds, but under no con- 
sideration would I advise anyone using a 
charge in the Springfield giving a mean 
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prose of over 56,000 pounds per square 
inc 

If 3,000 f. s. is desired from the Spring- 
field I would advise resorting to a 28-inch 
barrel. The W. R. A. Co. could fit a 28-inch 
special match barrel to a sporting Spring- 
field and the additional 4 inches to the bore 
would just about increase the muzzle ve- 
locity to 3,000 f. s. when using the charge 
of 54 grains of No. 15 and the 150-grain 
service bullet. A charge of more than 54 
grains should under no consideration be 
used with the 150-grain bullet. Fifty-four 
grains fills the shell, and an increase of 
the charge above this will send the pressure 
skyward very rapidly. 

I have had no trouble at all with strip- 
ping when using the 170-grain Newton pro- 
jected point copper jacketed bullets. I have 
‘fired over 400 of them and they are all ac- 
counted for on the targets. They are very 
accurate bullets even at 2,700 f. s. In fact, 
I have found that up to 200 yards they are 
just as accurate as the match bullets. I have 
not tried them (the 170-grain) beyond 200 
yards. 

On the other hand, I have not found the 
150-grain Newton protected point bullets 
as satisfactory as regards accuracy. I tried 
them at 600 yards and, if I remember right- 
ly, got a score of about 37 with a very high 
elevation. A score shot just previous to 
this, but using 180-grain match bullets in 
the same rifle, gave me 49, or if all 12 shots 
had been fired with the same sighting they 
would have been in about a 16-inch circle at 
600 yards, showing that neither the rifle- 
man nor the rifle were at fault. I have 
never caught any of these Newton 150-grain 
bullets in snow or oiled sawdust, but I 
imagine that the point is upset in the rifle 
and flows back, making a blunt point of 
it. The above firing with this bullet was 
done with 48 grains of No 20 powder, giv- 
ing a velocity of 2,650 f. 

Copper jacketed bullets deposit less me- 
tallic fouling than bullets jacketed with 
cupro-nickel, and I have yet to see a copper 
jacketed bullet which deposited its fouling 
in lumps. The copper jacketed bullet I 
have heard is more liable to strip than the 
cupro-nickel jacketed bullet. It is many 
years since I have had a split jacket and it 
is my opinion that this trouble has been 
greatly overcome in late years by improved 
methods of manufacture. 

With the Springfield the accuracy life dif- 
fers considerably with different barrels. 
Much depends upon the groove and land 
diameters, but more, I believe, on the chem- 
ical properties of the particular barrel. Gen- 
erally speaking, the members of the Na- 
tional Match teams do not trust a barrel 
after it has been fired 2,000 rounds with 
service ammunition. This is for the very 
finest kind of match shooting. I believe 
that they are very much on the safe side 
here. Using a Springfield as a hunting rifle 
only, never “speeding it up in rapid fire ex- 
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cept when escaping game demanded it, 
always using Mobilubricant, and always 
cleaning it properly, as stated in my article 
on cleaning of rifles, published about two 
years ago in Outer’s Book, I believe that 
no trouble as to accuracy will be noticed 
in 8,000 rounds at least. Once in a great . 
while one gets a rifle which becomes en- 
larged at the muzzle after 1,000 rounds or so 
have been fired through it and is then inac- 


curate. This phenomenon is not yet well 
understood. | 
I should imagine that copper jackets 


would cause less wear than cupro-nickel 
jackets, but with high pressure powder this 
is not material, as the barrel becomes worn 
out through erosion (gas cutting) long be- 
fore the bullets have caused appreciable 
wear. Townsend Whelen. 


REGULAR LOAD BETTER 


Epitor GuN DeparTMENT: Will you kindly 
give me the following information? 

Which is better to use as a reduced load 
for small game in a .30-40 Krag carbine, 
the regular cartridge with reduced load, 
with 100-grain lead bullet, as issued by the 
Winchester Company, or the Marble Aux- 
iliary Chamber, made by the Marble Com- 
pany, to take the 32 S. & W. cartridge? 
Which would be the best, and which the 
most accurate? 

C. P. B., Wayne, Pennsylvania. 


[There is probably little doubt but that 
between the two above-mentioned loads the 
“better to use as a reduced load for small 
game in a .30-40 Krag carbine’—‘the best 
and most accurate’—must be the regular 
cartridge with “reduced load.” It is made 
for the gun, and the 32 S. & W. is not. 
The shell and the bullet both fit the cham- 
ber and the rifling better than any pistol- 
cartridge and pistol-bullet can do, and the 
results correspond. 


At the same time, we wish to say that we 
are in no way reflecting on the desirability 
of the use of the small load, pistol-cartridge, 
etc., in properly made auxiliary chambers. 
Their use has long been a hobby of ours, 
especially in the Krag carbine, as men- 
tioned, and we never carry the gun—our 
pet deer-rifle—without the little cartridges 
and auxiliary-chamber in a pocket, read at 
hand for a chance at small game, and many 
a partridge have they brought to our camp- 
fire pot without having to expend one of 
the big and expensive deer-loads to bag 
the bird. To be frank, we use the auxiliary 
chamber and its little loads for such shoot- 
ing because they are cheaper than the 
better but more expensive full-sized car- 
tridge and reduced load. The little fellows 
have their drawbacks. Not fitting over 
well, as mentioned, the cartridge sometimes 
swells and sticks a bit. The loads easily 
lead a barrel, and the gun must be cleaned 
with extra care after their use. At any- 
thing like the longer ranges they cannot 


- get any more. 


_ off” every time we think of it! 
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be called accurate. But, despite all these 
faults, we love ’em still, as they have solved 
the little-load-in-the-big-gun problem for us 
and our gun, and we shoot hundreds of 
them a year for every single full-charge 
hunting-load used in the same arm. Dur- 
ing the winter months we use them for 
gallery-practice and indoors in the attic, 
and in the suwmmer—well, honestly, we 
wouldn’t take $25.00 for our auxiliary-cham- 
bers that fit in the big gun if we couldn’t 
When wandering out along 
Lake Michigan not long ago, with the .30-40 
and these little cartridges and their cham- 
ber, we met a chap who wanted to bet. us 
that we couldn‘t hit his hat if he threw it 
up in the air. By good luck we caught that 
hat, brim and crown, on both sides, clear 
through, the first shot,-and that fellow’s 
face when he looked at the wreck he got 
back gives us “the smile that won’t come 
So, if the 
“small game” you want to use your Krag 
on is scarce and wild, use the regular 
cartridge with the reduced load by all 
means. It’s the only thing to do under 
such circumstances. But if it is plentiful 
and not wild, use the “auxiliary.” It won’t 
oe and it “delivers the goods.” 


ABOUT THE ROSS 


EpitrorR GUN DEPARTMENT: I want to say 
a few things about the Ross Rifle to the 
American sportsmen, guides, hunters and 
riflemen generally. We all belong to one 
brotherhood, and it is only right when we 
find a good thing to pass it along. 

I have read and heard quite a bit about 
the Ross Rifle from different sources, and 
even wrote a personal letter to Mr. Cross- 
man, asking him to give me his private 
opinion about the Ross, which he did in 
a gentlemanly way, and told me I would 
make no mistake to get a Ross, for it was 
all that a sportsman, guide or hunter could 
wish for and was sure they were the goods. 

I have seen at different times questions 
asked about the killing power of the Ross 
on big game and I will have to admit that 
this was the point that interested me more 
than I can tell you. The Ross people 
claim that their rifle (.280 caliber) will 
anchor any big game that is fairly hit in 
any part of the body. And from my own 
experience last fall I found this to be true. 

Such killing power I have never witnessed 
in any other rifle. It is a constant source 
oA delight to any one who loves a good 
rifle. 

I took an old gentleman and his son 
(from Brooklyn) out on a big game hunt 
last fall. The old man was armed with a 
Ross .280 and so was I. He was seventy- 
six years old, and I fifty-two. I saw that 
old man kill one bull elk at 400 yards, shot 
through the intestines (he never got out of 
his tracks) and a day or two after that I 
saw him kill his second bull at 300 yards, 
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shot right in the “sticking place.” He went 
down as if he had been struck by lightning. 

Later in the fall I had the chance to try 
out the Ross myself. I shot a black-tail 
buck through the intestines, because his 
fore-parts was hid behind some brush. He 
dropped right there and was dead in two 
minutes. I afterwards killed two bull elk, 
one at about 100 yards, and the other at 
over 500 yards, and it was the same story— 
nothing got away that was hit by the Ross. 
T claim that it is a humane rifle, for it kills 
instead of wounding dumb brutes, who go 
off and die a lingering death. You will 
never have to trail up wounded game when 
hit ‘by the Ross, for it is “a killer from ‘Way 
Back. ” 

Another thing I wish to impress on the 
shooting fraternity is the fact that you 
don’t have to calculate the distance. It will 
carry up as far as you can see to shoot and 
does it instantly. It is perfectly accurate 
and never disappoints. In fact, it is a 
“thoroughbred,” and is a constant source 
of joy and pleasure to its possessor. The 
feel of it is pleasant to the touch and it 
carries over the shoulder beautifully, has 
a perfect balance and the trigger pull is as 
smooth as ever. 

The Ross people furnish a peep sight 
with the rifle if you order it so; and I would 
advise every one to use a peep sight, for 
it is a great advantage. 

That little copper-tipped bullet was a con- 
stant source of surprise to me, for I had 
always believed in a heavy bullet. But I 
had to change my mind after using the 
Ross. That little bullet has the most awful 
tearing power of anything I have ever wit- 
nessed, and after dressing the animals I saw 
killed by the Ross I could understand it. 
After the bullet entered the body, it went to 
pieces, cutting the vitals in every direction. 
Is it any wonder they can’t get away 

I know there are other high power rifles 
on the market, and they all have their 
merits and demerits. The Newton Com- 
pany’s new high power will no doubt be 
a winner. But what I know about the 
Ross is from my own personal experience, 
and I will say to anyone who is thinking 
of getting a Ross, go ahead and get it. 
It will never disappoint you in shooting at 
targets and is a sure big game killer. 

J. L. McL., Valley, Wyoming. 


A GOOD DEER GUN 


Epitor GUN DEPARTMENT: This is my sec- 
ond year as a subscriber to the Outer’s 
Book, and I enjoy it greatly, but especially 
the Gun Department. 

I would like your advice, as I am about 
to purchase a new high-power rifle. I have 
been using a .32-40 Marlin “H. P.” with 
good success, but I have had a few long 
shots that I could not connect with, and 
when I did hit, it didn’t keep my deer down. 

I don’t like the bolt-action, and to my mo- 
tion the .22 Savage and .256 do not throw 
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lead enough, and although they have the 
velocity, I think it would fall off very fast 
on along shot. The rifle that I have picked 
out that suits me—though it is a little heavy 
for a 140-pound man— is the Winchester 
1895 Model, using the .30 caliber U.S. Gov- 
ernment Model 1906 cartridge with the 
pointed 150-grain bullet. In the Winches- 
ter catalogue they list three 1906 Model 
cartridges, with the 150, 180 and 220-grain 
bullets, respectively. Now, the question is: 
Will the rifle shoot this 150-grain bullet ac- 
curately and not foul or gas-cut, etc., etc., 
which I read so much about? If the rifle 
will take the cartridge using the 220-grain 
bullet, it doesn’t look to me as if the 150- 
grain would chamber up where it belongs. 
I want to use this 150-grain bullet on ac- 
count of its flat trajectory. 

Do you think the Winchester with this 
cartridge would make a better deer gun 
on a 300-yard shot than the new Savage 
rae -3000? Thanking you for your answer, 

am, 

CH B., Cuddebackville, New York. 

[You have made an excellent choice for 
a deer-rifle. The Winchester ’95 Model with 
the Government cartridge and the 150-grain 
bullet has about 1,392 foot-pounds of energy 
at 300 yards, while the new .250-300 Savage 
has 783 foot-pounds at the same distance. 
You will have no trouble due to metal- 
fouling (if you keep the gun clean), while 
gas-cutting, in a sporting-rifle, looms larger 
in theory than it does in practice.—P. B. J.] 


THE JACKETED BULLET 


From a letter from G. A. C., Long Bottom, 
Ohio, we take the two following questions: 

1. Lieutenant Whelen writes of using the 
Newton patent protected-point bullet, which 
is jacketed with copper, instead of cupro- 
nickel. I have heard it said that while the 
Springfield has only 4 grooves, it takes 6 
grooves to hold copper- -jacketed bullets. This 
‘has left me with the i impression that a copper- 
jacketed bullet would “strip” in the Spring- 
field. Is this correct? 

2. Which gives the most trouble from 
metal-fouling, cupro-nickel jacketed bullets or 
copper-j jacketed ? 

[It is not true that it takes 6 grooves to hold 
a copper-jacket bullet to the rifling and pre- 
‘ vent it “stripping.” The Japanese rifle, which 
at least a part of the new English army is 
using, has only 4 grooves and uses a copper- 
jacketed bullet. 

On your second question, the truth is that, 
despite much that is being said today, copper- 
jacketed bullets often deposit more and worse 
metal-fouling in a rifle-barrel than do the 
cupro-nickel jacketed. But it does not require 
as high a grade of steel in a rifle-barrel to 
handle copper-jacketed bullets as it does to 
handle those with an envelope of “jacket” of 
the harder material. 

The best bullet-jacket of all is a soft steel. 
The use of this requires, however, an extreme- 
ly high-grade, extremely hard and expensive 
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steel for the barrel. This combination is 
found in the Austrian Model Mannlicher, the 
German Army Mauser, the Holland and Rou- 
manian Model Mannlichers, the Turkish Mau- 
ser, the Norwegian Army Krag-Jorgensen, 
and the U. S. Government Krag-Jorgensen 
ammunition; though in some of these the steel 
jacket is nickel- plated. These soft-steel jack- 
ets take the rifling finely, with very accurate 
results accordingly. The life of such a barrel, 
with these bullets, is shorter, however, than 
that of a barrel using bullets with softer metals 
in their jackets. The resultant wear and tear 
on such barrels may be much lessened by the 
regular consistent (and intelligent) use of a 
proper lubricant on the bullet. 

Your other questions have been turned over 
to one of our leading authorities for the in- 
formation you seek, and will be answered 
when his replies are reecived.—P. B. J. 


WITH THE FIRST SHOT, AT 1500! 


At the request of several of our readers 
who are interested in the subject of the 
possibilities of rifle-work at extreme ranges 
we take the liberty of borrowing from 
“Arms and the Man” the following most 
interesting report of actual “antelope-shoot- 
ing” tests at 1500 yards by Mr. George C. 
Shumaker: 

“A story in the gun department of an- 

other magazine touches again upon that 
1500-yard antelope-shooting experience re- 
lated to us by Mr: Crossman. 

“This much cussed and discussed episode 
took place quite a few years ago when high- 
power ammunition was young and antelope 
numerous. However, I read of it and all its 
details back in 1907 or 1908, and having 
had considerable experience with long- 
range shooting both in caribou hunts in 
Alaska and general hunting in New Mexico, 
Arizona and old Mexico, decided to find 
out to my own satisfaction what could be 
done with arms at this outrageous range. 

“T had killed coyotes and mountain goats 
up to 600 yards, and once shot a caribou 
in Alaska at 827 yards (measured), using 
in all these shots a 6% mm. Mannlicher, so 
did not think the 1500 yards range out of 
all reason. However, here are my experi- 
ments. 

“T used an. antelope figure, cut from stiff 
cardboard, colored and sized as near the 
original as possible. Next measured off 
1500 yards and set up my figure. Returning 
to the firing point I discovered that it was 
impossible to see the figure over the Lyman 
rear and ivory front sight of my New 
Springfield rifle. Snag No. 1 had been 
struck, and the ridicule of a majority of all 
the critics of the 1500 yards shooting 
seemed to be justified. 

“T happily recalled that the first article 
said something about a telescope sight, so 
me for it. I fitted a Stevens 8-power tele- 
scope to my New Springfield, and after 
carefully targeting the rifle on a 36-inch 
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bull’s-eye at 1500 yards, tried it on my ante- 
‘lope figure. The first shot was a bull—or 
antelope, rather—and out of 20 shots fired 
at this range, 11 hit the figure. I was satis- 
fied. The New Springfield would hit an 
antelope at 1500 yards, provided the range 
was known, the weather conditions good, 
and- the ammunition hand-loaded. I used 
the 172-grain sharp-pointed bullet and 49 
grains of 1908 powder. “3 

“For practical hunting this 1500 yards 
shooting was worthless, and only freak 
shots would connect; but at known dis- 
tances it was an altogether different story, 
and a man was certainly justified in risking 
a shot, if no other way could be found to 
get closer to the game.” 
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Epiror GuN DeparTMENT: For quite a 
while I have been reading Outer’s Book 
and the different articles therein have some- 
times furnished amusement; sometimes 
profit; but all worthy of the time spent in 
reading them. 

The articles on guns, ballistics, ammuni- 
tion, hints, etc., have been greatly to the 
distinct advantage of the amateur. But 
why some of this would-be sarcastic lan- 
guage? In all lines there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion among experts and would 
it not 'be more to the point and to the ad- 
vantage of the fraternity in general, for 
each expert to give his views, theories, 
proofs, etc., in a lucid manner? The vari- 
ous articles of ‘Lieutenant Whelen are bril- 
liant examples of dignified, concise, clear 
explanations, understandable by the lay- 
man. Why not others? 

It is mv intention to get another gun or 
so and have decided on a Newton .30 after 
that gun is ready for the market. Would 
it not be an advantage for Newton to use 
less clearance in his chambers? 

My experience for a belt gun is the old 
45 single action Colt with a 7%-inch bar- 
rel. An automatic does not appeal espe- 
cially (at least no automatic without a 
hammer or cocking lever), as one shot prop- 
erly placed is worth more than many mis- 
placed. A Luger is an excellent gun, but 
has the disadvantage that when being used 
from the hip, the empty cartridges are apt 
to hit one in the face, which is somewhat 
disconcerting. Beginning when about eight 
years old, my experience began with the 
muzzle loader, and after a diversified expe- 
rience am getting more and more afraid of 
guns. There is a great difference between 
a good shot at a target and a good hunter. 
I am very much afraid of the city nimrod 
with an automatic. That is a combination 
that is liable to make much trouble. A 
few months since an old and experienced 
hunter was killed here by a city hunter 
in mistake (?) for a mountain lion. My 
mentor in my youth was an old Indian 
hunter and trapper and it was impressed 
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upon my mind to be SURE before pulling 
the trigger. 

A friend once saw a mountain lion near 
his camp, while on a hunting trip. He was 
homeward bound toward camp, and saw 
the lion watching something. Before shoot- 
ing he looked to see what it was watch- 
ing and saw that it was his partner skin- 
ning a deer. The smell of the blood’ had 
evidently attracted the lion. He also saw 
that his partner was in line with the lion 
and a mis-shot, or a glancing bullet might 
strike him. He therefore backed up and 
made a small detour, but never again saw 
the lion. (Several friends were returning 
to camp and saw a small animal on a stump. 
The one from the city threw up his gun— 
at the same time my friend said, “Don’t 
shoot.” To a question he replied: “Look 
beyond.” The result was almost a collapse 
of the would-be shooter. Beyond, directly 
in line, were their friends. How much 
better be sure than be sorry. Much of this 
trouble and others might be avoided by 
teaching Young America to shoot under 
careful and thoroughly competent instruc- 
tion. B. H. R., San Francisco, Cal. 


[Your choice of weapons for a hunting 
gun to be used in your locality shows 
good judgment and perfect logic. With 
regard to Mr. Newton’s .30 caliber: Mr. 
Newton is a man of splendid reasoning 
power and considerable experience with 
high-power rifles. It has been our experi- 
ence that snugly fitting cartridges and 
snugly seated bullets have given the best 
results. Where there is any play or space 
left around the bullet in the throat of the 
barrel, erosion and gas-cutting is liable 
to set up immediately. The barrel should 
be effectually sealed to give the very best 
results. This is more especially true and 
applicable where extreme high power car- 
tridges are used. The gas-cutting will set 
up even in a water faucet, as any plumber 
will tell you. This continues to grow 
until the faucet or rifle must be superceded 
by new material at the point of wear. Our 
sportsmen’s magazines are all filled with 
information illustrating this point. Our 
splendid New Springfield emphasizes this 
point as eraphically as any weapon gen- 
erally used. Without snug chamber and 
gas-tight bullet, or bullets that will effectu- 
ally seal the barrel, the life of the rifle is 
but a limited one. Even rifles having the 
greatest velocity have a reasonable life 
where the chamber is effectually sealed at 
the throat by the bullet. 


Your logic in reoard to the belt gun is 
correct and unanswerable. The Luger is 
an excellent side arm, but the exposed links 
upon which it depends largely for its func- 
tioning and locking are not always faultless 
in their performance. This was exempli- 
fied in the various tests made by our gov- 
ernment in their effort to adopt a near 
perfect automatic for their service. An- 
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other fault of the Luger is that the locking 
links sometimes remain standing when they 
elbow back under the influence of the back- 


ward thrust and sometimes the-- fail to close ° 


effectually when the retractor sprin~ should 
force them forward. In proof of this I 
quote from a German officer, who recom- 
mended that to insure against misfires or 
mal-functioning, the links should be stru:k 
with the unengaged hand +o force the car- 
tridge forward into the chamber and to com- 
pletely lock the links. Think of an old 
frontiersman having to do the same with 
the admirable single-action Colt revolver, 
which served us so long and well. 

However, I do not wholly agree with you 
on the subject of belt guns. Our new Colt 
.45 automatic now in use by the govern- 
ment, has stood the severe test of the Ord- 
nance Board and has been fired 6,000 shots 
in succession without a single hitch. The 
energy and range are, of course, just what 
was called for by the government and 
the accuracy of the weapon is very satis- 
factory, when compared with such marve- 
lous revolvers as the Colt or Smith & 
Wesson, which are easily the best of their 
kind. Then there is the advantage of less 
friction surface, which makes it a more 
reliable arm, as well as the reloading feat- 
ure, and the unparalleled sneed of replenish- 
ing the magazine.—R. A. K.] 


FROM JOHN W. SIDLE, THE TELE- 
SCOPE SIGHT MAKER 

I see in the August issue the cut of the 
Savage 22 H. P. with telescope mounted 
rather high. I am sending you a print of 
my own design in telescopic sights mounted 
in my own way on my Savage 2 P. 

You will note that the mountings are 
entirely on the frame of the rifle and screw 
in where there is plenty of solid metal. 
The base bar being firmly attached to the 
frame is allowed to remain there while the 
telescope and ring mountings may be taken 

off at will. 

The base bar may be of dovetail section 
along the top to take the regular dovetail 
ring mountings, but in this outfit two shoes 
are secure to top of the base bar of hollow 
dovetail section, being formed up of heavy 
sheet-metal. But instead of having parallel 
sides, they are of a 2%4-degree taper, and 
the corresponding outside shoes on the 
rings of the same taper, fit over them 
snugly and a slight tap with a tool handle 
or other piece of wood fixes them securely 
and there are no projecting screws. Also 
they come up to the same place every time. 
This arrangement has proven very satis- 
factory, the only precaution required being 
that of driving them tight. 

All the present ring mountings with mi- 
crometer screws, originated years ago, back 
at Walnut Hill near Boston in the Willard- 
Chase mounting. They were not put in 
marketable form until the writer, seeing 
the practical value of the system in the 
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early ninetys, with the permission of the 
inventors, put them in marketable shape, 
both for top and side mounting and sold 
many of them. Other makers have copied 
them, adding here and there to them. 

For hunting telescopes, their objections 
are the projecting screws. These are liable 
to catch in clothing and brush and give no 
end of trouble. You will notice that in 
these mountings, as shown in the print, all 
projecting parts have been eliminated. All 
parts are of formed up sheet steel, which 
makes for lightness and strength, and by 
making the rear ring broad enough, we can 
use a screw as large in diameter as the ver- 
tical range of the tube will ever require. 
This screw of 50 threads per inch, is tapped 
spring tight directly in side of the ring, and 
can never get loose. It projects very little 
and on the inside only, where it will not 
catch anything. The elevating screw is 
down at the lower side, also entirely out 
of the way. Both screws are spring tight 
and are cross-slotted with a wide slot that 
will take a nickel or heavy knife blade and 
they may be adjusted to a nicety. 

These mountings are intended to be the 
simplest that can be put on a rifle and 
adapted for hard usage. Where greater 
delicacy of adjustment is required, a mi- 
crometer at the cross-hair will be used. 
Practical experience has shown that for 
hunting purposes, constant tinkering with 
the elevation is neither necessary nor wise 
and it is far better to set the telescope at 
some reasonable, distance and leave it there. 
If holding over is deemed necessary, the 
vertical hair keeps one in line. In any case 
the judgment of distance is a disturbing 
factor. However, with modern high velocity 
guns very little estimating of distance is 
required within the ordinary game shooting 
limits. 

The telescope shown is an attempt to get 
away from the long tube unhandy outfit, 
and at the same time to keep within the 
limits of a straight tube, avoiding the fun- 
nel or elbow German patterns, and at the 
same time to produce a “broad gauge” glass 
so far as field is concerned, with plenty of 
light and safe working eye distance. 

A number of these glasses are in use and 
they seem to fill the bill. The tube is 11 
inches long, % inch in diameter and with 
a power of 2% diameters takes in a field 
of 14 feet at 100 feet distance, which seems 
to be sufficient to get a buck on the run in 
the open. It has been done frequently I 
am assured by users. It has a working dis- 
tance with full field of 1% or 2 inches. By 
the removal of one lens the power is in- 
creased to 5% diameters. The light is suffi- 
cient to see to sight after open sights be- 
come useless from fading light. 

The lenses of the eyepiece and the cross- 
hairs are all in one tube or unit, and can 
be removed by unscrewing the eyecap. 

The mountings, as shown in the print, 
place the tube just far enough to the side 
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to allow the open sights to be used if 
required. 

On rifles where top mountings are de- 
sired, a base bar is secured to the top of 
the frame, as shown in the print of the 
Winchester 22 Automatic; and by the way, 
we also make the same telescope in a %4- 
inch tube for small guns, with nearly the 
same big field 

One point I wish to make is this, I have 
just devised a very simple and novel ar- 
rangement for a micrometer screw elevation 
for the cross-hair, a fine adjustment supple- 
menting the coarser adjustment of the 
screws of the rear ring mounting. This can 
either be put on originally, or can be added 
at any time to this form of telescope. 


THE .22 AUTOMATIC 

Epitor OvutTer’s Book: My son has been 
sending you subscriptions from time to 
time, and has now set his mind on getting 
a .22 caliber automatic rifle. I have been 
trying to talk him out of the notion, as it 
seems to me that an automatic taking as 
small a shell as this would not function 
properly all the time, and that the parts 
must be so small that they must be liable 
to get out of order. 

Please give me particulars concerning 
the .22 automatics and your honest opinion 
as to their reliability in the hands of a boy. 

The boy is a good shot, but, like all boys, 
does not seem to appreciate the fact that 
guns need a good deal of attention. Thank- 
ing you for the above information, 

G. W. F., Elk Point, South Dakota. 

[We thoroughly believe in the automatic 
rifle proposition—almost as much as we do 
in the boy proposition. The automatic 
principle is undoubtedly that of the future. 
It is here to stay; there can be no doubt 
of that. That being the case, the boy of 
today may as well begin by getting used 
to the kind of arm which will probably be 
more widely used-than any other by the 
time he is a man. 

If kept clean and in good order, there 
is not the slightest reason to apprehend 
that any good .22 caliber automatic rifle 
“will not function properly all the time.” 
They are extremely reliable; almost never 
out of order—we might say never, when 
properly cared for—and are the most popu- 
lar .22’s made today. You practically never 
find one for sale “second-hand.” at least in 
a shop dealing in such arms. We have seen 
but one so offered for sale in months, and 
it had been so neglected and was in such 
condition that we understood why some- 
one wanted to dispose of it. 

Of course, they must be kept clean, out- 
side and in, but ’specially in. This is true 
of all “automatic” arms, which, being func- 
tioned by the recoil and only a fraction 
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of a second after the explosion, are liable 
to have the action blown full of gas, pow- 
der-debris, smoke, etc., and this to an extent 
that would surprise many owners of such 
arms. If the owner of any automatic arm 
will take it apart after a few hundred or 
thousand shots he will be amazed at the 
amount of powder-grit deposited in its 
action. We have seen a spoonful of such 
deposit removed from the action of an auto- 
matic shotgun after a few thousand shots. 
(Some powders deposit much more than 
others, of course, and it is a good plan to 
find the worst offenders and shun ’em.) 
Ninety-nine per cent of all troubles with 
automatic arms are due to this cause. We 
saw a trap-shooter in trouble the other day, 
because his fine Remington automatic 
“wouldn’t work,” he said. On examination 
it proved that he had never given it a drop 
of oil or cleaned it from powder-residue, 
until it stuck so tight that it had to be taken 
apart and cleaned on the spot; a good gun 
almost ruined by sheer neglect. This is 
even truer of the little .22 automatics, with 
their almost constant use and small-sized 
parts; yet, if cared for properly they never 
fail until worn out, which takes a long time. 

So, let the boy have his gun; only take 
the time beforehand to get one that “takes 
apart” the most easily and thoroughly and 
is as easily assembled. See that he under- 
stands the why and how of cleaning. Get 
him a good, strong, 3-piece brass cleaning- 
rod, for cleaning purposes. The wretched 
cheap iron rods sold for such use will ruin 
a gun quicker than shooting it will. Teach 
him to always clean from the breach end. 
Cleaning from the muzzle quickly wears out 
the rifling at the muzzle and soon destroys 
all occuracy. 

Of course, every boy is naturally care- 
less and unintelligent about cleaning fire- 
arms until he understands the matter—just 
as the Indian never cleaned a gun, simply 
because he never understands why it need- 
ed to ‘be kept clean, and had no idea of 
either the mechanical or the chemical ele- 
ments of the matter. But a little experi- 
ence and teaching soon gets it into a boy’s 
head that guns are good and reliable pre- 
cisely in proportion as they are kept clean, 
and no more. 

We may be pardoned the comment that 
we are interested in receiving a letter from 
your part of the country From twenty- 
five up to twenty years ago we put in all 
our leisure time camping, tramping and 
hunting among the ducks, geese, prairie- 
chickens, snipe, jack rabbits and coyotes of 
Clay and adjoining counties in South Da- 
kota, at no time very far from Elk Point. 
We only hope the boy has as good a time 
with his new .22 automatic as we had then! 
pe aes Ee 
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FOOL REVOLVER LAWS 
HAVE gone over the article in the 
July, 1915, number by J. F., Jr., very 
carefully and it sounds good to me. He 

is stating some facts that must sooner or 
later become an issue. Aside from the 
question as to whether the modern sports- 
man’s magazine contributes to the decrease 
of our game, he has touched upon some- 
thing that is perhaps of vastly more im- 
portance, and which, I believe, should be 
curbed; viz., the tendency of our legislatures 
to pass fool laws in regard to the possession 
and use of arms, and particularly pistols 
-and revolvers. We have always been a 
self-reliant nation, capable of taking care 
of ourselves in any emergency, and the fact 
that we have not been hampered by restric- 
tions in this regard, in the past, has played 
no small part in shaping our characters to 
this end. 

I presume it is the intent of the various 
legislatures to decrease crime by such laws 
as those passed in West Virginia or Mis- 
souri, but does any sane man presume for 
a single moment, that when a human being 
sets out to carry out a greater crime, that 
he gives a second’s thought to the lesser? 
On the other hand, the law-abiding citi- 
zen must, if he continues to be law-abiding, 
leave his gun at home or perhaps not 
even purchase it. In other words, he must 
keep himself and his family unprotected, 
and an easy prey to any degenerate human, 
who impelled by some insane desire at- 
tacks. 

I do not wish to see the indiscriminate 
carrying of guns brought to pass, and I 
do not care to wear our my breeches’ 
pocket toting hardware, unless there is some 
excuse for it. But I do want the right 
to do so when I know that it is necessary 
for me to go in places where it would 
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be better to be able to fefend myself, or 
when I have possession of property which 
might tempt the cupidity of persons who 
have no respect for law unless within its 
toils. And I also wish every other law- 
abiding citizen to have the same right, 
and to exercise that right when he finds 
it necessary, or when he is in a position 
where he knows that it is liable to become 
necessary, while carrying out some lawful 
undertaking. 

When I read of some of the freak, and 
it seems to me even vicious, laws that have 
been passed in different states, it is a won- 
der to me that this question has not re- 
received more attention than it has. That 
it has not received more attention is per- 
haps due to the fact that we are getting 
to regard a law as something to be broken 
at will or dodged, and not something that 
should have the support, both physical and 
moral, of all true citizens, and I believe 
that these foolish “concealed weapons” and 
kindred acts have done more than their 
share in bringing this to pass, for the rea- 
son that they are so often broken and ig- 
nored. Also, I have noticed that the places 
having the most stringent regulations are 
the greatest crime centers, and I believe 
that this fact should bring us to look 
at the matter very closely, for if these laws 
accomplish what they are intended to bring 
about, the places having the most stringent 
regulations should have the least crime. 
But this is not true, nor is it likely to be- 
come true, for while a competent police 
force is a mighty factor in protecting life 
and property, yet in my opinion it should 
be supplemented by the allowing of every 
good, solid, law-abiding citizen to keep him- 
self in a position and in possession of the 
means whereby he may protect his person, 
family and property againt unlawful intru- 
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sion at any time, and also to enforce, if 
necessary, the laws which he, as a citizen, 
has had his share in making. 

We have a provision in our constitution 
providing that “The right of the people to 
bear arms shall not be infringed,” which, it 
would seem, has been construed too nar- 
rowly, and should be used to protect us 
against some of the legislation now in 
force in various states. 

The idea of licensing the carrying of fire- 
arms is about the only rational scheme that 
has been adopted, and if it is carried 
out in a rational manner would seem to at 
least offer a partial solution of the prob- 
lem. But in its present State, it is about 
prohibitive, and if you who live where this 
is in force doubt the statement and who 
consider yourselves conservative, law-abid- 
ing citizens, just try to get a license. 

I would like to see a thorough discussion 
of this question, and while I realize that 
there will be two sides to it, see if we can- 
not meet on some common ground, and 
then go to it and get what we want. We 
should have the backing of every good, 
reliable manufacturer of firearms and am- 
munition—F. O. H., Delton, Mich. 


HOW TO SKIN AND PREPARE A 
LARGE ANIMAL FOR 
MOUNTING 


‘"ONAS BROTHERS, the well-known 

J Montana taxidermists, give the follow- 

ing very interesting instructions to the 

big game hunters who wish to mount their 
trophies: ; ; 

In view of preserving an animal for 
mounting it is most important that same 
should be skinned as soon as possible after 
death—and correctly—to insure a good 
mount. We herewith present a few use- 
ful hints condensed as much as possible. 
Anyone interested in collecting and de- 
siring to obtain more detailed information 
should write us. 

Make as few incisions as possible in the 
skin, and these, so far as is practicable, 
should be confined to the middle line of 
the under surface of the body and to the 
inner sides of the limbs, as indicated in 
diagram. 

Never split the throat of a horned ani- 
mal; always in the back, as shown in cut. 


Skin legs and body right out. 
Cut off ears close to the skull. Skin 
ears, turn inside out and cut meat away 
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at the base. If this procedure is not ob- 
served the hair on the ear will slip very 
easily. 

Go down the skull, but be careful not 
to cut through the skin, especially around 
the eyes. 

Cut the lips close to the skull, leaving 
inside skin of the lips attached to hide. 

Pass the scalpel between outer skin and 
inner mucous lining of the lips, and dress 
slit with salt or other preservative. 

Skin out feet to base of claws or hoofs 
to insure thorough salting and drying. 


<a 
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Save skull and at least one set of leg 


bones. If you can’t—take their measure- 
ments. Don’t boil, just clean and dry 
them. 


Lay skin flat, hair side down, and rub 
plenty of salt into it, and leave to dry 
in shady, airy place. Never let dry in the 
sun, as it burns the skin. 

It must be remembered that the secret 
of success lies in the complete skinning 
out of all parts that can be skinned, and 
in the attention given to the process of 
salting, particularly in its early stages. 

All specimens should be carefully and 
properly labeled with all particulars of date. 
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sex, locality, altitude, etc.; otherwise you 
lose much of their scientific value. 
Following are the most important meas- 
urements, which should be taken: 
1—Length of head and body from tip of 
nose to root of tail (straight, not following 
back-line). 
2—Height at the shoulders. 
3—Circumference of body back of elbow. 
4—Circumference at the middle of body. 
5—Circumference at base of neck. 
6—Depth of flank. 
7—Thickness through body at head of 
humerus. 
8—Thickness through body at femur. 
9—From head of humerus to head of 
femur. 
- 10—Head of brisket to head of femur. 
11—Brisket to ear-pit. 
12—Length of tail. 


GAME LAW CHANGES 


ORE than 240 new game laws were 
M enacted during 1915—a _ larger 

number than in any previous year 
except 1911, according to Farmers Bulletin 
692, “Game Laws for 1915.” Forty-three 
states held regular legislative sessions, and 
in all of these States except Arizona, Geor- 
gia and Nebraska some changes were made 
in the statutes protecting game. The larg- 
est number of new game laws passed in any 
one state was sixty-one, in North Caro- 
lina; but in California, Connecticut, Maine, 
New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin the number reached ten or more. 
Several measures were vetoed, including a 
general game bill in Idaho, the first bill ap- 
propriating the hunting-license fund in 
Pennsylvania, a bill protectig bears in Cali- 
fornia, and three sections of the game bill 
in Washington. A number of bills were 
introduced for the purpose of harmonizing 
the state laws on migratory birds with the 
Federal regulations. In at least nine states 


changes were made which brought the sea-. 


sons into substantial agreement, viz., Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Maine, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, Tennessee and West Virginia. 
In Illinois the seasons for all migratory 
birds except coot and waterfowl, and in 
Washington for the smaller shore birds, 
were made to conform with the regulations 
under the Federal law. Uniformity was 
also secured by provisions in the laws of 
Connecticut, Maine, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Washington and Wisconsin pro- 
hibiting hunting between sunset and sun- 


rise. On the other hand, Delaware adopt- 
ed a resolution opposing the migratory- 
bird law, and Ohio and Rhode Island, which 
had harmonized their seasons in 1914, 
changed the seasons on waterfowl this year. 

As a result of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on Janu- 
ary 19, 1914, sustaining the aliens hunting 
law of Pennsylvania, legislation prohibit- 
ing aliens from hunting or owning shot- 
guns or rifles was enacted in at least four 
states—Massachusetts, New Jersey, North 
Dakota and West Virginia—but certain ex- 
ceptions based on property qualifications 
were made in Massachusetts and New 
Jersey. 


Close seasons extending for several years 
were provided for certain kinds of big game 
and also for game birds. Hunting moun- 
tain sheep was suspended in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Washington, and goats were pro- 
tected until 1918 in Montana. Moose were 
protected for four years in Maine, the first 
absolute close season on this species for 
thirty-five years—since the suspension of 
hunting from 1878 to 1880. Antelope were 
given indefinite protection in New Mex- 
ico and Montana. In Michigan, New Mex- 
ico and Oklahoma prairie chickens were 
protected for several years. Michigan ex- 
tended complete protection also to quail, im- 
ported pheasants, grouse, and wood chucks 
for five years. Minnesota protected doves, 
woodcock, plover, and wood ducks until 
1918. New Mexico gave protection to 
pheasants, bob-whites, pigeons and swans. 
Oklahoma protected doves, grouse, wood 
ducks and curlew. Several birds were re- 
moved from the game list and protect- 
ed through the year. Oklahoma gave 
such protection to pelicans, gulls, and 
herons. Tennessee declared  ring-neck 
pheasants, bullbats, robins, and meadow- 
larks to be non-game birds. In a few 
cases protection was removed from cer- 
tain species—notably the turkey buzzard 
in Delaware, Florida and North Carolina, 
owls and starlings in New Hampshire and 
cormorants in Illinois and North Dakota. 

For the first time in twelve years moose 
hunting is permitted in Wyoming, and for 
the first time since 1907 prairie-chicken 
shooting is permitted in Indiana. 

Among the novel features in the laws 
this year may be mentioned the declaration 
in the Florida law that ownership of game 
is vested in their respective counties; the 
provision in the California law protecting 
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spike bucks, or deer with unbranched horns, 
instead of deer with horns of a certain 
length; and the Wyoming experiment of 
allowing the killing of fifty bull moose under 
$100 licenses instead of an indefinite num- 
ber during a limited season. Methods of 
hunting were restricted in Michiga by pro- 
hibiting the use of automobiles in hunting 
partridges, and in Indiana by prohibiting 
the use of searchlights or other artificial 
lights attached to autos for hunting game 
on or near a highway. Several new restric- 
tions on shipments appeared for the first 
time: Illinois prohibited importation from 
points outside the state of any game ex- 
cept deer legally killed. Pennsylvania pro- 
hibited shipment of game by parcel post, 
and Wisconsin, shipment under an alias. 
Connecticut authorized the commissioners 
of fisheries and game to grant permits to 
bring in game lawfully killed outside the 
state, provided such game is not offered 
for sale. 

Notwithstanding the agitation in favor of 
protecting quail for several years in some 
sections, no bills of this kind were passed 
this year, and thirty-nine states still pro- 
vide quail shooting. The seasons were 
shortened six. weeks in Oklahoma and two 
weeks in Nevada. Limits were established 
for the first time in Arkansas and New 
Hampshire, reduced in Iowa from twenty- 
five to fifteen per day, in Oklahoma from 
twenty-five to ten, in Minnesota from fifteen 
to ten, and increased in Nevada from fif- 
teen to twenty. All but fourteen of the 
states which permit quail hunting now have 
a limit of twenty birds or less per day. 

All the states now allow waterfowl hunt- 
ing, but the wood duck is protected for sev- 
eral years throughout the northern zone 
and in the southern zone in the states of 
California, Kansas, and West Virginia. 
Daily bag limits were established for the 
first time in Arkansas and ‘Connecticut, re- 
duced in Oklahoma from twenty-five to ten, 
and increased in Missouri from ten to fif- 
teen. Most of the states now have a limit 
of twenty-five or less per day. 


Open seasons were lengthened in Mon- 
tana on eld and deer two weeks; in Florida 
on deer and birds three weeks; in Minnesota 
on quail twenty days; and in Nevada on 
sage hens four and a half months, on 
grouse one month, and on quail two weeks. 
New Jersey reverted to the former plan 
of hunting deer on four consecutive 
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Wednesdays instead of five consecutive 
days. 

Seasons were shortened in a number of 
states. In the case of big game the deer 
season was curtailed in Arkansas three 
months, in Oregon and Washington two 
weeks. In New Mexico the seasons were 
generally shortened and arranged in two 
districts divided at lattitude 35°. In Cali- 
fornia the dove season was made later and 
in Minnésota shortened twenty days; in 
Oklahoma the quail season was curtailed 
six weeks, and in Michigan, Nevada (ducks), 
Tennessee, and Wyoming, spring shooting 
of waterfowl was abolished. 


The more important changes affecting big 
game included the closing of the season for 
four years on moose in Maine; authoriza- 
tion for the killing of fifty bull moose in 
Wyoming; lengthening the season on elk in 
Montana two weeks; closing the season on 
mountain sheep in Montana; changes af- 
tecting does in seven states, including the 
removal of protection in Florida, Nevada, 
New Jersey, and Wyoming; establishment 
of a limit in Arkansas; and decrease in the 
limits in Alaska, Michigan, Montana, and 
Nevada. 


Under present conditions deer hunting is 
permitted in thirty-six states, in about one- 
third of which the hunter is limited to one 
deer a season and in most of the others to 
two. Eighteen states protect does at all 
seasons and allow only bucks to be killed— 
namely, Alabama, Arizona, California, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Missouri, Mississippi, New Mex- 
ico, Nevada, New York, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Pennsyl- 
vania requires that deer killed shall have 
horns two inches above the hair, New York 
and Vermont at least three inches long, and 
West Virginia four inches long, while Cali- 
fornia prohibits entirely the killing of spike 
bucks. 


SHOTGUN AWARD GOES TO FOX 
GUNS 


EWS of interest to trap and field 
N shooters comes from the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Awards have 
been made for the best double-barreled 
shotguns exhibited, and the judges have 
decided in favor of the Fox Gun. 
In addition, the award for the best sin- 
gle trigger has also been given to the 
A. H. Fox Company. Their representative 
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Prize Fish 


1—A big one caught by W. G. Harding, St. Louis, Mo. 
2—10 Ib. Mackinaw Trout, caught with a Bristol Casting Rod, 
by F. D. Brian. 
3—6 lb. Musk-Pike, caught by John C. Wolfe, Zanesville, Ohio. 
4—4 lb. Bass, caught ona Bristol, in Osage near Siloam Springs, 
Arkansas, by Jack Maxwell. 
5—A large catch witn a Bristol Rod, by Della Glass, Parma, Idaho. 


6—300 lb. Jew-fish, length 6} feet. Caught off the coast of Florida, by 
Geo. W. Lyler, Columbus, Ohio. Seven hours to land, and I was 
about as near dead as the fish was, but look at the rod. 


7—Lake-of-the-Woods Trout, caught on a Bristol Telescepic Rod by 
G. P. Calvert, Rainy River, Ontario. 


The above are only seven of the hundreds of 


thousands of Prize Fish brought in every year 
on “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods. 


To hook a Prize Fish you need a rod with life, 
snap, lightning quickness—that’s “BRISTOL” 
—-without a peer or even a serious competitor. 


To play a Prize Fish until he is ready to land, you 
need a rod with pliancy, resiliency, elasticity; one that 
will let the fish run but always keep a tight line—that’s 
“BRISTOL”—none like it. 


To land a Prize Fish you need a rod so sturdy, so 
powerful, so reliable, that it is absolutely dependable in 
the life-and-death fight when the fish sees the net—that’s 
“BRISTOL” every time. Every one guaranteedthreeyears. 


Don’t think it’s unimportant. If you want to “bring in” 
a prize fish (not merely talk about the big one you lost) 
—get a “BRISTOL”. There’s a special “BRISTOL” 
made for your kind of fishing. A “BRISTOL” makes 
the finest Christmas gift. 
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WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE—FREE 


The Horton Mfg. Company 


in 23 Horton St. - . BRISTOL, CONN. 
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at the exposition forwarded this laconic 
telegram: 

“The Superior Jury have now awarded 
the A. H. Fox Company the highest warded 
Gold Medal on double-barrel shotguns and 
single trigger.” 

There are more exhibitors and keener 
competition for the honor of securing the 
official awards of merit at the Panama-Pa- 
cific than there has been at any previous 
exposition. Any committee which attemps 
to say where the awards shall go must be 
composed of acknowledged experts, whose 
judgment can be rendered with absolute 
impartiality. 

The Fox Gun exhibit was well calculated 
to lay particular stress on the advantages 
that make Fox owners so enthusiastic, and 
catch the attention of the critical judges. 
Besides finished guns of most every grade, 
guns were also shown in all stages of in- 
completion, and ample opportunity given 
to see the Fox “works.” 

The exhibit was housed in an attractive 
pavilioned space, with long rows of guns 
on each side. In front was a display case, 
containing the original letter written by 
Theodore Roosevelt in praise of the Fox 
gun he took with him on his famous African 
hunting expedition, and of which he wrote: 
“No better gun was ever mate.” 

The space devoted to sporting goods at 
the exposition is large, and every man who 
loves the smell of the pines, and knows 
the tingle of nature’s great outdoors will 
find it something to revel in. Go and 
see it if you can. 


ANSWERING THE IOWA GAME 
WARDEN 


Epitor Outer’s Book: In looking over my 
copy of the September Outer’s Book I came 
across an answer to my recent contribution, 
by a good friend who signs himself “An 
Iowa Game Warden.” 

I, like our genial Editor, appreciate 
“Game Warden’s” cheerfulness, but he 
ought to disabuse his mind of the vivid 
picture ‘he has formed of the writer as a 
“sad-faced individual, who looks simply at 
the hole in the doughnut.” I think if he 
were better acquainted, our Game Warden 
would find me quite cheerful. But facts 
are facts, regardless of this or that man’s 
attitude, and must be so regarded. 

He first tells us that I lose sight of the 
fact that the percentage of high-powered 
rifles is very, very small and as to this one has 
only to glance over the advertising matter 
put out by the arms companies, which tell 
the tale. Within the last ten years smoke- 
less powder, bottle neck cartridges and 
high-powered arms generally have the call. 
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Such goods are advertised and touted by 
the makers as the latest, the best, etc., 
until the public demand adjusts itself ac- 
cordingly. 

His next point that anyone should be 
willing to pay three to five dollars annual 
dog tax will hardly meet with the approval 
of the sportsman. : 

He next tells us that no one will give a 
good dog that stays at home and minds his 
own business a Dog Button, and he comes 
to the wrong conclusion on this point. Just 
because he may live farther West where 
neighbors are scarce, that is no reasou 
why others should not have had a different 
experience. I, myself, have had four or 
five good dogs poisoned and any number 
of my friends have had the same experi- 
ence and in various locations. It’s not 
a question of some one having a grievance 
against any particular dog, but every now 
and then some depraved individual will get 
out a lot of “doped” meat and seemingly 
try and kill off the canine population. 

Referring again to the question of the 
38-40 and .44-40 rifles, these guns are 
all right to kill the grizzly bear mentioned 
by Game Warden, but the point that I 
wanted to make clear was that while a 
very, very small percentage of our sports- 
men shoot grizzly bears, far to many have 
the high-powered guns that were bought 
for much smaller game. The proportion 
of our sportsmen who go gunning for the 
said grizzly is so small that it is hardly 
worth considering at all in comparison with 
the vast body of American hunters. 

Lastly, he called attention to one part 
of my letter—i. e., regarding revolver laws, 
which he says is most absurd—and I am 
glad to see that the Editor, who holds 
truth in high regard, appended a note to 
his letter calling his attention to the inac- 
curacy. 

Game Warden may be right, and doubt- 
less he is, when he states that there are 
some game wardens in Iowa that are not 
a joke, and there are also game preserves 
further West that are equally good, or 
better. But here is the point: If game is 
to be perpetuated our wood and brush land 
must be dotted here and there over the 
country in place of being in a few small 
game preserves, mostly out West where 
they are practically inaccessible to the larg- 
est body of sportsmen. Game Warden’s 
remarks on this are a great deal like the 
old village woman to whom a neighbor was 
complaining as to the non-church-going 
community. She replied to the one mak- 
ing the complaint: “There ain’t nothing 
in that kick, ’cause me and my husband gq 
to church regularly.” A sportsman in cen- 
tral Africa might contend with equally good 
reason that there was good rhinoceros 
and elephant hunting in Indiana because 
he had killed lots of them in his locality. 


Game Warden further says, that if J. F., 
Jr., were a farmer and compelled by law to 
keep forty acres of his one hundred and 
sixty in woodland all the time, he would 
do a lot more kicking than he does about 
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RIFLES AND CARTRIDGES 


There are many makes of hunting rifles and cartridges, but Win- 
chester—the W brand—have first call among sportsmen of experi- 
ence. Itis not sentiment, but quality and dependability that give 
them preference over all other makes. Not only are Winchester 
rifles and cartridges dependable, but they are made in calibers and 
types suitable for hunting all kinds of game. The high quality and 
entire dependability of Winchester guns and cartridges are main- 
tained by the exercise of great care and experience in the selection of 
materials used in making them, and by thoroughly modern methods 
of manufacture. Ifyou, like thousands of sportsmen, use Winchester 
rifles and cartridges, you are familiar with their superiority. Ifyou 
haven’t used them, a trial will convince you that you should. 


THE GRAND PRIX-—the highest possible honor—was awarded to Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


EVERY GOOD GUN STORE IS A HEADQUARTERS 
FOR WINCHESTER GUNS AND CARTRIDGES 
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New 1916 Book of 
Sporting 


64 pages! Just off the press 


Send nomoney! Merely a postal ecard brings you this latest, great- 
est, free catalog of the Charles William Sporting Goods Store, fully 
prepaid. It tells you how to make a big saving on your sporting 
goods. Gives rock-bottom prices on 
Standard Guns and Rifles 
Quality Basket Balls , 
Real Grain Leather Foot Balls 
Latest Model Revolvers 
Best Hunting Clothing 
Clereview and Scout Cameras 
Sweaters, Gloves, etc. 
and nearly 2,000 other articles—standard makes—for allsports. Don't 
buy any article for Hunting, Trapping, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Skat- 
ing, Photography or other sport until you have this new, up-to-the- 
minute book to help you.. We have millions of dollars’ worth of 
merchandise in stock. Nowhere can you have so big a variety to 
choose from; no one else can offer you the convenience, safety and 
saving in purehasing. This new book is free—write a postal now; 
simply #53, **Send the Free Sporting Goods Book”. Address 


William 182 Stores Building 


New York 


the game laws, and he would have some- 
thing to kick about. 

I wish to say in reply to this that a 
Jr., does have a farm of 500 acres, and just 
exactly one-half of it is kept in woodland 
and brush to try and give game in that 
section some chance. And while the law 
doesn’t compel him to keep this 250 acres 
in wildland, he does it (even though hardly 
able to do so financially) in place of chop- 
ping everything down, as do the majority 
of his neighbors. I wanted to particularly 
put this point before our Iowa friend, and 
he will see that J. F., Jr., is doing his part. 
To show you how this is appreciated, many 
so-called sportsmen run through this land 
with every sort of weapons, and through- 
out the closed season, as well as the open, 
you can hear the boom of guns quite fre- 
quently; in fact, to such an extent that it 
is utterly out of the question to follow 
around after these fellows and find who it is 
doing the shooting. I have found that 
quite a lot of people who carry no wild 
land themselves are perfectly willing to take 
advantage and hunt on the man’s land who 
is doing this very necessary thing. And this 
is another one of the reasons why our land 
is getting cleared up and in no shape to 
support bird or animal life. 

Wish to call Game Warden’s attention 
to one more condition that is forcing itself 
on the attention of the people through- 
out the Central West—i. e., the fact that it 
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You need a rifle sight 
that will not be damaged 
by possible collision with } 
tree, rock or underbrush, ‘hy 
A rigid sight is liable to be broken under such 
conditions. To overcome this difficulty \ 


. snase 5 

] “F] ib] 99 REAR 
MARBLES €XIDIE sIGHT 7 
is made with an automatic joint. It yields instead 
of breaking. If sight is struck, the stiff coiled a 
double-acting spring brings it instantly back to posi- fff\ 
tion. _Can be locked down if desired. Can be used {f 
on rifles with long firing bolt and to better advan- 
tage than Receiver Sights on account of being closer 
tothe eye. Lower sleeve prevents elevating sleeve 
from being turned and holds disc stem true and rigid. 
Quick point blank adjustment—no tools needed, 


Marble’s “Flexible” and other sights are 
sold by dealers all over the world. Price 
$3.00. If not at YOUR dealer's, write us. 
Mention your dealer's name and geta sample 
of Nitro-Solvent Oil and valuable folder,“The F 
Art of Accurate Shooting,” FREE. i 

122. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
570 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. 


is almost impossible to raise any fruit in 
marketable quantities without spraying your 
trees regularly and going to other trouble 
that was never thought of in the past. 

With the rapid deforestization of the 
Central West the bird life is far more re- 
duced, the insects seem to be having things © 
all their own way, and I predict that within 
twenty years there will practically be no 
pear trees at all in these states. I have 
traveled throughout this section from end 
to end and ninety out of every hundred are 
affected now, with practically nothing being 
done to eliminate the evil outside of drastic 
pruning that finally takes the tree right 
down to the ground. 

Apple trees are going the same way, only 
not so bad, but they have started along 
the same course which the pears have fol- 
lowed for some time past. 

Also, with the disappearance of the 
ground covering, cyclones as well as small 
hurricanes have become the order of the 
day, and never a year goes by without at 
least eight or ten severe storms sweeping 
over each state at various points. These 
things can be adjusted, the streams also 
saved, but practically no general good can 
come from isolated cases by interested 
parties. The problem should be taken up 
by our national government and a real 


* working plan put into operation that will 


bring good results throughout the entire 
country. J. F., Jr., New Castle, Ind. 
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on big game during the open season for 
the first time. 

Already the most enthusiastic reports are 
coming in. 

The .22 Savage Hi-Power, “the finest deer 
rifle in the world,” paved the way for it. 

The experts who tested its wonderful ac- 
curacy and ranked it with the New Springfield 
predicted it. 

The forest rangers who used it on bear, 
wolves and other predatory animals during 
the summer predicted it. 

The peace officers who used it on Mexican 
bandits to protect the Texas border predicted it. 
But the results have out run the predictions. 

The .250-3000 Savage is now proving every 
day that you can make more hits on game 
with it than with any other rifle—because it 
is more accurate, because its trajectory is 
flatter (no under-or-over-shooting), and its 


To 250-3000 Savage is now being used 


250-3000 SAVAGE RIFLE 
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Every Fair Hit A Clean Kill! 


recoil is so 
light. 

And every fair hit 
means a clean kill—a paralyzing 
explosive knockout punch. Ex- 
perts say about twice the killing power of the 
'22, Savage Hi-Power, which has killed the 


biggest American game. 

Take this Rifle with you and give yourself a fair 
chance. You'll be glad you did. 

In details and finish the .250-3000 Savage equals 
the expensive European rifles, which it totally out- 
classes in symmetry, convenience, and effectiveness. 

Takedown pattern; 22-inch tapered round hi- 
pressure steel barrel with integral front sight base; 
checked extra full pistol grip stock and forearm; 
checked trigger and corrugated steel butt-plate; 
weight 7 pounds; price $30. Cartridges with soft 
nose or full metal cased bullets $4.20 per hundred. 
Write us for particulars. 

SAVAGE ARMS CO. 
2711 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. V5 03. S.xAx 


Manufacturers of High Power and Small Calibre Sporting 
Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammunition. 


{ Don’t carry useless weight. 


lighter than most 20 bores. {/ A day’s supply 


10 bores from 93 to 103 pounds. 
Guns $85. up. 


{ Here is a feather weight 16 thac will carry an ounce of shot yet it is 
of 16 bore shells is about | Ib. lighter than as many 12 
bore shells. § Decreased weight of 53 lb. 16 bore gun and a day’s supply of ammunition makes it possible 
for you to travel farther, finish fresher, get into action quicker and this feather weight does the business. 
{ Twenty bores from 53 to 5% pounds, 28 bores from 43 to 54 pounds, 12 bores from 63 to 8} pounds, 
q Large catalog—FREE. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, 


Double guns $17.75 up—Single Trap 


Box 7, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Gokeys BootssMocc sins 
m are 


i acct eee ill 4 - 3 o27" 4G 


——- i) sold under a real guarantee. For hunters, fisher- 

Ze ey men, prospectors and engineers. Waterproof— 
bs hand-made throughout of best leathers tanned. 
Uppers of durable “Moose” Calf; “Rock-Oak” hand. 
sewed soles. 

Also special shoes for Golf, Tennis, Athletic, street 
\.and dress wear, that embody the extremeg of comfort 
‘and durability. Made to measure for men and women. 

Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalog 
No. 39 or for Athletic Catalog No. 38. 


WM. N. GOKEY SHOE CO., Gokey Bldg., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke and Antoine, 128 So. Wabash 
Avenue. New York Agents: David T. Abercrombie Co,, 311 
Broadway. 


WIND CANNOT | “Never -Leak” Faiths 


REACH: YOU Boot for Sportsmen 
WHEN YOU é as ’ Designed for anaes 


/ ge gn 
WEAR sorrice en.” the tral 


9 j to the feet. The teugk, 
i double sele insures ex- 
es] . treme durability, ne 

§ mImatter hew rough 


BEACH | faa. eround,  Bolee “hob nailed 


; never-rip “watershed” seam 
(patent applied for) which 
holds tight and keeps the 
water out. Made of (black) 


My customers all say so. It is one of the 
best protections against cold on the market. 


Shapes itself to the body, wears like iron, ermen, “hunters, P canoelste, 

washes without shrinking, is fleece-lined with Rl avpers, skiers, 

wear-proof exterior, and has strong metal 

fasteners. Made of best materials, seams In any helght, made to your measure. 

triple stitched. Send for book showing our completeline. 
REE ON REQUEST, 


Ask your dealer, if he hasn’t it, will mail on 
receipt of price. Jacket without collar sells 
for $3.50; jacket with collar, $3.75; vest, $2.00. 


If you already wear And jacket I would like 
to know what you think of it. Write me. 
Send for catalog No. 5. 


William W. Brown er 
395 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN Co. 
B 


FACTORY ; BERLIN. WIS. 

Webb age to Al: ci Jj k Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Grizzly, 
Chust Sea, eenaeacket Brown and Black Bear 

The Original Coat Sweater. In E F F . 

continual use since 1897. Designed This variety from one camp in the best Big 


a ’ i ‘ bd 
pecially for duck shooting. Suit- . Practically virgin. 
able for all outdoor use, if warmth and Game Country oe America actica y g 


comfort is a consideration. All Wool Expensive—but you get what you go after! 
and Hand Knit. Price $5.00. Bookles 


311 BROADWAY 
a ‘‘The Need, Th Make, The Price’ tell 

\e all about it. Yours: for 8 ‘Dosteard. C. a: SUMMERSON NEW YORK CITY 
3, — Cee Webber, Mfr. 
414 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED 


The Outer’s Book are always 
in need of a good, live subscription 
representative. | Write for particulars. 


THE OUTER’S BOOK CO., Chicago 


Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers 


Never-Rip 
WATERSHED SEAM 


it 


Agents write for our special proposition, 
THE TURES MFC. co. 
405 SIxTH STREET MILWAUKEE. WIS. 
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No Fur, 
No Feathers, 
No Blood 


Can ruin your 
Coat if it’s made 
right. Blood al- 
ways fires both 
barrels at once. 
One spots, the 
other rots, and the 
old-time coat is 
“dead bird” pretty 
quick. The patent 
BLOOD PROOF 
GAME POCKET 
in our Coat prolongs its life by able bag™ 


by a season. It’s not a “detachable 
nuisance. It’s the real Game Pocket built 
in Coat in proper place. Blood-proof, Re- 
versible, Cleanable, SANITARY. 

Catalog shows complete line Hunting 
Clothing and samples of goods. If you 
want one, write today. 


THE GEM SHIRT COMPANY 


250 West Fifth Street DAYTON, OHIO 
Patentees and Sole Makers. 


SPEEDY! But not too 
Speedy for a GOERZ 


When ‘‘first-time” pic- 
tures are imperative—use 


GOERZ 


LENSES—CAMERAS 


Speed plus absolute reliability make 
Goerz Cameras and Lenses indispen- 
sable to those who demand maximum 
depth of field and sharp definition 
from edge to edge. 

Send for Special Catalog on Hig: 

Grade ‘‘Lenses and Cameras.”’ 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
Dept. U, 323 E. 34th St., New York City 


1915 Model leads the world in flexibility of speed 
control. The New Reversing Propeller per 
perfect speed adjustment for any boat for 
racing ortrolling Original outboard motor— 
10th year--30.000in use Guaranteed for life. 
3hp Weighs 65lbs. Automobile carburetor: 
high tension magneto: removable bearings; * 
solid bronze skeg: 103 inch propeller. Steers by’ 
rudder from any part of boat Water cooled ex- } 
haust manifold, noiseless under-water exhaust: 
spun copper water jacket Aero Metal piston 
andconnectingrods Demund these essentials, § 
if you want your money's worth. Write us to- 
day for free book showing full line. 
Our prices will surprise you 
Waterman Motor Co .213 Mt 
Elliott Av Detroit, Mich 


—JONES 
ERPROOF_HUNTING 


‘CAP 


tection and service under 
the hardest conditions. Made 
of Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely water- 
proof. Cap has Fur or Flannel inside band 
to be pulled down over ears in cold weather. 
Outside rim also can be turned down, pre- 
venting water or snow running down back 
‘ : 4 of neck. This is the best and most practi- 
: cal hunting cap ever made. 
Write for booklet of other styles, including Auto Caps. See them 
at your dealer’s. If he will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money Order for $1.25. 
Do not send 
personal check. 


Mention size 
wanted and 

your dealer’s 
name. 


W, 


Beware of Imitations 


Look for Label 
in Every Cap 


PRICE 

$1.25 

Dept. R 
TONES HAT COMPANY 57,,0SePH 


. 
Trapping 
THER things equal, 
the trapper using 
3-in-One gets most pelts. 
3-in-One oils traps just 
right. Keeps them free of 
rust. Makes them spring quick, 


sure, strong. Water and mire can’t 
spoil traps oiled with 


3-in-One oil 


Neither can they rust while hung away for 
summer. 

Expert trappers use 3-in-One as a lure—pour it 
over traps when setting them out. Try this 
yourself. 3-in-One also keeps guns and knives 
rust-free, bright, clean. Preserves boots and 
leather equipment. 

3-in-One is sold in sporting goods stores, hard- 
ware, drug and generalstores: 1 oz., 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 
8 0z., (Y pt.)50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, just 
right for the pocket, 3% oz., 25c. If your 
dealer does not have these Handy Cans 


we will send one by parcel post, full of 
-in-One for 30c. 


FREE— Write for free sample and 
Dictionary of other uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
109 New St., New York 
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When You Go Ducking 


Right from the time you tumble out of bed to the time 

you've finished untangling the leads and putting out 
the decoys—and then again at night when you pane 
back in the dark after a day’s sport, you need 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHT 


A compact electric light that you can carry in your 
pocket or keep in your kit. It's wind and water 
proof; it won’t scare the game; it won’t start fires— 
a real, honest light that’s made for service and is 
guaranteed to give it. 


Among the 75 styles selling from 75c to $7.50 
there’s one you'll just’naturally want. No. 2632, 
illustrated, nickel plated tubular light, 1% x 8%, 
$1.75 in United States, $1.95 in Canada. 


Look for the special displays in dealer's windows 
October Ist—9th, and write for interesting, illus- 
trated catalogue No. 61. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company 
Long Island City New York 


2° FURS” HIDES 


10 to 50% more money for you to ship Raw Furs, 
Horse and Cattle Hides to = than to sell at home. 
write sce sau List, market rt, Tranpers’ & ide 


#364000 Hunters’ and Ir rappers 


ss Tustrath on the subject ever written. 
— ur Animals. Leath: 4 

. Price $2.00. To 
and Tee! 8h ppers, $1.25. Writetoday. 
ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 43 Minneapolis, Mino 


1i TRAPPERS 


Send us yourfurs—we pay highest prices— 
' WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION, ong for 

FREE price list TODAY. HILL BROS. 
FUR CO.—377 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


| Send for | 
| Booklet 


Only $12:35 per H. P. 


THIS ENGINE 


mes) eis. 
i THE FARM ENG/NE THAT WORKS | 
: . 4 


| Built and guaranteed by the largest producers of farm 
engines—a regular glutton for work—simple, durable, 


powerful—four cycle, suction feed, make and break igni- 
tion—every part interchangeable—fully tested. Guaranteed 


| to Develop Rated H. P. 


SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
8 Horsepower Detroit only $98.75 
Can you beat that? Write for big illustrated Engine book to-day 
Full Line Detroit Engines 14 horsepower up 


| DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 113 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich 


SAVE MONEY 


on 


Tanning and Mounting 


GET OUR PRICES 


1 Sportsmen:— 


Specimens mounted by us 
represent the highest develop- 
ment of Taxidermist’s Art. All 
work guaranteed moth proof. 
Send for our free catalogue about 
Tanning, Manufacturing of Furs 
and Taxidermist’s Work. 


John Figved Robe & Tanning Co. 


2920 Forest Home Ave. - Milwaukee, Wis. 


| DUCK SHOOTING AND HUNTING SKETCHES 


A council of the experts. A grand book 
and beautifully printed. 30 colored plates 
(6x9); 30 half tones. $2.00 postpaid. 


’ W.C. Hazelton, 408 Pontiac Bldg. , Chicago, Ill. 


THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


Fifteen Years on the Market —it has stood the 
test of hunting, fishing, trapping, boating, cycling, 


mining, camping, and all kinds of 
night work. It is the only lamp that 
is carried on the head that can be 
darkened. Has two kinds of lens, one to 
‘4 spread and one to concentrate the light. 
“4 One filling of carbide will run the lamp 
= from four to twelve hours, according to 
size of light used. It is so simple that a 
child can operate it. No danger, abso- 
lutely safe. Sold by all dealers. Insist 
on The Brilliant Search Light, stamped 
under the generator. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


STYLE 1—Single Lens, $5.00; Double Lens, $6.00; Int. Lens, $6.50. 
STYLE 2—Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add 50 Cents 
STYLE 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add $1.00 


R. C. KRUSCHKE, C1010 Superior Street, Duluth, Minn. 
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An Inspiration 
to Enjoy 
Outdoor Life 


‘THERE is no coat just like the 
“patrick.’’ There is no cloth 


just like Patrick cloth. 


are made for rough wear in rugged 
weather—of long, fiber northern wool 
which means weather insulation. 


From this Patrick wool are made 
“patricks” (mackinaws), lon? coats, 
caps, blankets, huntin}, coats, shootin}, 
jackets, outing shirts, sta}, shirts, sta, 
pants, macka-knit sweaters and socks. 


For sale at best stores. 
Send for The Patrick Book showin3, 
all styles and colors. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILL 
10 Harbor St. Duluth, Minn. 
“patrick” is the Benuine mackinaw 


A JOCK STRAP PUT ON AND 
OFF WITHOUT UNDRESSING 


Patent Pending 


The IMPROVED GOLDY JOCK 
STRAP, put on or off without undress- 
ing, put on easy, comfortable and man- 
ufactured artistically. Wear it to run, 
swim, row, canoe, jump, train, play golf 
and tennis and for all athletic games. 


Sold by all dealers or send 50c and your waist 
measurement. Mailed, post paid, anywhere. 


Manufactured by 


GOLDBERGER SPORTING GOODS CO. 


1214 So. Boulevard, Bronx, N. Y. 


| Make These 
J Tests With Your Gun 


A shotgun expert discovered three simple, 
interesting tests of shot shell superiority 
that anyone can make. Write your name 
and address and the name and address of 


the store where you buy shells across the 
margin of this advertisement. Return to 
us and we will send you an order on 
your dealer for three free 


; BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


and mail a copy of our booklet, ‘“ How 
to Test Shells.”” You can make these 
tests in your own back yard. Make simi- 
lar tests with three shells of any other 
make and find out that 


The strong, quick primer insures rapid ignition. 
The double-size flash-passage gives complete ignition. 
The shell-head design gives maximum forward drive. 
The bevel crimp offers exactly the right resistance. 
Famous Tatham shot are uniform in size and weight. 
These combine for greater speed, better pattern. 
The wads of best long-haired felt are waterproofed. 
The paper is specially waterproofed and extrastrong. 
This and firm crimp mean smooth feed and ejection. 
And that the shell can_be reloaded again and again. 


Write for the Test Material Today 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
2231 Trinity Building New York 
NATIONAL LEAD CoMPANY, General Selling Agents; Also JOHN 
T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Unirep LEaAp Co., 
New York; SELBY SMELTING & LEAD Co,. San Francisco, 
distributors on Pacific Coast. 
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“Steel siliake steel belongs’’ Shells 
Will make your Fall hunt a success! 


They have steel reinforcing in the head, placed there to give protection 
to the shooter. 


Other features of the shell are the perfect, sure-fire primer, giving proper ignition 
‘j to the powder and insuring greatest efficiency to each load; gun wads made of pure elastic felt, 
a ese eset by us for this special purpose) which properly confine the gases, improve the 
shot pattern and prevent leading; shot absolutely uniform in size and perfect in finish; the firm 
beveled crimp which holds its shape and permits the shell to operate freely in all kinds of 
repeating and automatic guns. 


Peters Quality is just as desirable in the field as in trap shooting. 
Do not be persuaded into trying something ‘‘just as good.’’ 


THE PETERS Beet & COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rt RushsTango Minnow | NELSON’S LEATHER VEST | 
Has all the Wabble Dip and Dive Finest MOCHO leather. sleeves and 


body lining, will not harden from wet- 
ting. Snug fitting neck and wrists. 
Absolutely wind proof. Outside body 
of Vest made of English Corduroy, 
Leather Cloth, Mole Skin Cloth, or 
Whip Cord. ‘With or without Roll 
Collar or Sweater Neck and Wrists. 


Vests at..... .. $6. 50 to $8. 50 
rina $10. 00 t $15.00 


Send for samples of material and 
catalogue. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


L. A. NELSON MFG. CO. 


300 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 


$50 Gold Prize Contest Ba it Look for name L. A. Nelson stamped 


each garment. 


nde 32 LRT .332 862 6= 
wKeitenen’ % Supplies 
WE SAVE YOU MONEY 
Katalog for 8c. stamp 
POWELL&CLEMENT CO. 
480 Main &t,, Cincinnati, @, 


STOP ROWING 


and paddling, you hunters and trappers, and 
outdoor lovers! Eat up the miles with the 
Wisconsin Detachable Row Boat Motor 


" with weedless propeller—patented top adjustment 
—rudder steering or self-locking tiller. Write at 
once for catalog. Write 


Wisconsin Machinery and Manufacturing Company 
13 Stanley Street, Milwzukee, Wis. . 


Makers of Marin® Motors for 14 Years 


of pk mn Action 


Contest open until Dec. Ist, 1915; every 
fisherman eligible; write for details now 


This new and liveliest bait that floats gets them all; ideal for 
trolling or casting; appeals to amateurs or professionals. Hooks 
being behind body of bait make it practically a weedless bait; 
floats when not in use—can’t catch on bottom. Made of wood, 
enameled and finished in brilliant colors; our Brilliant bait glows 
at night—‘‘bates ’em all.’’ 


If your dealer can’t supply you send us his 
name and 75c for sample—or $3.00 for com- 
plete set of four assorted brilliant colors. 
Write for contest details and bait now—be 
sure to mention 
dealer’s name. 


three 3-lb. small mouth 
bass, two 4-lb. large 
mouth bass, two 3-lb. 
northern pike, one 10- 
inch eon one 36-inch 
muscallonge 


U. S. SPECIALTY CO. 
942 S. A. & K. Blidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Learn to Shoot 


PLANS and INFORMATION = 


for RANGE CONSTRUCTION 
CAN BE HAD BY ADDRESSING © 


RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION: 


E.I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
Wilmington, :: 


: Delaware 


ON 


GOLF CLUBS 


and all pneh parts of Metal free from 
RUST, with 


“COROL’” 


Anti-Rust Compound 
Trial tube 10c, large tube 15c, 2 fiuid oz. can 
35c, 8 fluid 0z. can 75c. 1f your dealer does 
snd = it write us direct with dealer’s 


Ha] 
fag 
EO 
Re) 
Hes 
iG] 


eaiiea write in for our special fall inducement. 


COROL COMPANY 


1430 Fisher Bldg. CHICAGO 


f Grits 3.) 


ci aT, 
>KEEP YOUR GUN, 


INDIAN MOCCASINS 


BOTH LACE OR SLIPPER 
MADE OF 
Genuine Moose Hide 


Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $2.75 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 
We make the Finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts in 
America. Carry in stcck the largest assortment of 
Snow Shoes in the country. 
Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves and Mittens. Our 
Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunt- 
ing shoe. Send fcr Free Catalogue today. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, osukosi, Wis. 


Also hand made Genuine 


SEE 


You can make better scores at golf or trapshooting 
if your arms and shoulders are 
allowed full and free play. The 


SUMMIT 


Town and Country 


COAT 


Has an elastic box 
plait in the back which 
gives you this freedom 
and allows you to 
move around with ease 
and comfort. 


It’s warm, light weight 
and looks good. : 

The most practical gar- 53 
ment ever made for out- “ 
door wear. 

The patented Knit-Nek 
fits snugly around the 
throat, the wool Wristlets 
keep the wind from blow- 
ing up your sleeves. 

he soft, pliable et sleeves and leather lining 
resist the wind ais 
et one today! 
Sold by dein everywhere. 


Illustrated style book sent free on request. 


Guiterman Bros. 
Dept.B 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Ee 


mh 
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*It is my opinion that for Big | 
Game the Ross .280 Rifle 


is the best in the world.’ 
B. K. MILLER, Wild Rose, Wis., U.S.A. 
Mr. Miller adds: 

‘*T have hunted and 
fished in various parts 
of the world, including 
British East Africa, but 
I have never seen a gun 
the equal of the Ross 
.280 for big game.’’ 


Illustrated 
» Catalogue 
Experts all over the Om PoAa ese, 
world concur in this 


opinion. 


You increase the 
chances of a success- 
ful hunt by carrying 
a Ross .280. 

Ross .280 Rifles sell 
in New York at $55.00. 4 
Ross Sporting Am- © 
munition with copper 


tube expanding bullet j 
(pat’d) $7.50 per 100. a 


ROSS RIFLE CO., 


Dept. S-17, 


Quebec, Can. 
or POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade St , New York. 


Agents for United States. 1315 


Get Your Hunting Boat 
-> Now <— 


Then You'll Be Ready 
For the Fall Shooting 


The famcus light draft GREEN BAY HUNT- 
ING BOATS are designed and built by sports- 
men for sportsmen. They are safe, complete and 
practical. No other boats are ‘‘just as good’’! 
We want to getin touch with you—send postage 
for illustrated catalcg showing different designs 
and sizes for different purposes. 


Dan Kidney & Sons 


West De Pere, Wis. 


Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine 
128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


i siping ri 
SEE cer ee eset RP ATR 


2 \ a 
‘ 


position to serve you to the best possible advantage. If unable to pay us a visit send for our cat- 
olog, which contains a very complete-line of sportsmen supplies.. We make a specialty of Gun R: 


MEUNIER GUN 6O., 272 West 


Less Than Manuf’r’s Cost 


Automatic, $18.00 Repeating, $14.50 
F. O. B. Wilmington 


with remittance have preference. 


STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. 


= The NON-PULL-OUT 


Pocket Pistol and Revolver Holster 


Sticks fast in the pocket when the gun 
is drawn, yet gives you a quick and easy 
grip on the gun. You can whip your lit- 
tle automatic into action as quickly as 
a long handled six-shooter. Easy toslip 
in and out of the pocket. 


It’s the Holster That Makes Your 
Pocket Gun Most Effective 


Hand-made of the best russet leather, 
perfect stitching, heavily nickel-plated 
springs. Will not alter or tear the pocket. 
Made to fit all pocket models of auto- 
matic pistols and revolvers. Ask your 
dealer. Write for circular. 


Chas. E. Gaskill, 150 Newman St., El Paso, Tex. 


‘THE SUPPLY HOUSE OF THE NORTHWEST 


WE ARE the oldest Sporting Goods house in this section, and our years of experience places us in a 


Hi sh Grade Rifles || New Improved Repeating and Automatic Standard Rifles 


High Power, 25, 30, 35 calibre.” Guaranteed to be as represented 
or money refunded. 
The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. Orders 


Parts for these guns will be furnished at all times. Full particulars on request. 
All improved Standard Rifles have serial numbers below 10,000. 


Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dept. 3 WILMINGTON, DEL. 


King’s Rifleite 
Akopos 


Already used and 

endorsed by E. C. 

poe eee Crossman, Lieut. 
Townsend Whelen, Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, 


Ensign Lee, Dr. McDonald, Navy; Col. Hart Mc- 
Harg, Jno. Hessian, Major Paul Wold and over 30 
Commissioned Officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used the glasses at 


Camp Perry. We can ctually guarantee the 
Rifleite will improve your vision and shooting 
whether with Rifie, Revolver or Shotgun. No 
frame genuine unless stamped King. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


Dept. D. The F. W. King Optical Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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AL HUNT 


Your New Gun 


AVE you ever bought anything, and always 
afterwards had an indefinable feeling of won- 

der whether it wouldn’t have been better if you 
had selected something a little different? 
The very first time you go out among your friends with 
a Fox Gun, you will have a mighty comfortable feeling 
that your selection was right. 
For Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt only voiced the 
sentiments of the best informed gunners in the world 
when he said about the Fox—‘‘ No better gun was 
ever made.’’ 
Every Fox made, from $25 to $1,000, is absolutely guar- 
anteed for life. 
Examine a Fox at your dealer’s, and write for handsome 
new catalog today. 


A.H.FOX GUN CO., 4662.N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ss nimiaasl 
HAUNT 


THE DECOY 


about on the water giving them evéry appearance 
this decoy tone plates on a waterproofed jute 
makes upsetting impossible. Weight complete 6 oz. 
not let us refer you to one in your territory, 
tion your dealers name for sample by return mail. 


5 eas bays 


Johnson’s Folding Paper Duck - 


poe ea 
ETTLED 
None bettér at any price. A good, serviceable, light, compact and natural appearisy 3 
decoy. SoJight and compact that a dozen or more can be carried in your hunting eg 


Opens up like a folding paper box. So buoyant that the least commotion causes them to 
of aiive duck. Printed in natural cdle 
fiber cardboard. New balancing device attached to ligh 
Made in Mallard, Blue Bill, Canvas Back and Black Duck. +, 
or a dozen will be sent express prepaid upon receipt of $3.00. 
WM. R. JOHNSON, 72 PIKE STREET, SEA 


Ready to 
Bury Yourself 
in the 

Big Woods? 


After Big Game you’ll need the right outfit— 
and that’s our business. Let Abercrombie 
—out of the knowledge gained from 23 years’ 
experience—help you pick out what to take 
and what not to take. 
TENTS, COOKING KITS, SLEEPING 
BAGS,GUNS, CLOTHING SHOES—strong 
enough for every emergency yet as compact 
and light. an equipment as can be;made 
With an Abercrombie outfit in the woods 
you don’t merely exist—you live. 


And going after wild fowl, too, you'll need 
true hunting comforts—they’ll mean much 
towards the real enjoyment of your trip. 


Useful tips on camp equipment are in Cata- 
log B. Send for it—it’s free. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway a New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Vanesa & Antoine 
"NOTE NAME. AND ADDRESS 


y 


2 


Essie 


ps) and men- 
LE, WASH. 


ACING skates, hockey 
skates and skating ac- } 

cessories of all kinds § 
for men, women and chil- § 
dren, at money saving & 
prices. Alsoskis, toboggans 
and hockey goods. Enjoy 
outdoor winter __ sports. 
Write today for Sportirg 
Goods Catalog No. 720243 
Address 


SEARS,ROEBUCK AND CO. 
CHICAGO. 


\ , *s AS Z 
: ‘ 
J 
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SPECIAL OUTBOARD MOTOR BOAT 


Smooth planked like a launch, 
roomy and sea-worthy. Stock sizes 
16 and 18 ft. length. Prompt delivery. 

Also full line of row boats, canoes, 
duck boats, launches and Knock- 
down boats of all kinds. Write for 
catalog. 


DUNPHY BOAT MFG. CO. 
Dept. ‘*O’’ Eau Claire, Wis. 


The Angler with 
Confidence 


Knows just how to play 
his gamy foe, having ab- 
solute faith in Abbey & 
Imbrie’s ‘‘ fishing tackle 
that’s fit for fishing.” Rod and reel, hook and line 
are standard. Sold under the mark of the **Leaping 
Dolphin,” sign of quality and service. 


New illustrated catalog O (236 pages) sent to 
any angler on receipt of tackle dealer’s name. 


Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey Street, New York City 
Established 1820 
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King’s Modern Sights 


Spark Point ‘‘Gold’’? Bead, Price $1.25 


Note the braced construction of base and blade, also the 
matted guard IN FRONT OF THE BEAD. Blade also 
extends up into the gold bead giving it a STEEL CEN- 
TER. STRONGEST GOLD BEAD SIGHT EVER 
MADE. Made for ALL ARMS. 


Eight Combination Rear, Price $1.25 


Has reversible adjustable disc with FOUR sighting 
notches. Also double elevator preventing blur and mak- 
ing sight rigid. Also made with Semi-Buckhorn top. 
EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE LEAF 

= SIGHTS with either top, Price $1.00. 


aoe Bead Front Sight, Ivory, Gold or 
= Black Bead, instantly changed for light or 
! background and accurate. Price $1.50. 


Catalog of KING SIGHTS showing over 100 other 
models and ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms’’, FREE. 


D. W. KING, Box 399, Denver, Colo. 


=~ EXTENDED TOMTOM & FOL DED 
— 


i 
Highest Award at St. Louis World’s Fair. Adopted 
by governments of U. S.,'Canada and England. We supplied 


every U.S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last ten years. 
Hundreds of testimonials from Gev. Officials, Naval Com- 


manders, Army Officers, Prospeetors, Explorers and 
others. The best ever published. 15 models te select from. 


Catalog free ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, 0. Write fedex 


START A TEN CLUB 


and get your hunting outfit FREE. For 
particulars address Subscription Dept. 


OUTER’S BOOK 
9 So. Clinton Ske Chicago, III. 


NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


Highest Velocity Rifles in the World YSRFAC TORY 


New American made bolt action Rifle ready for 
delivery about next September. Uses Newton high- 
power cartridges in .22 caliber, .256 caliber, .280 caliber, 
-30 caliber, .33 caliber, and .35 caliber, also .30 caliber 
Springfield. 

-256 Newton, 123 grain bullet, velocity 3,100 f. s.; 
-30 Newton, 170 grain bullet, velocity 3,000 f. s. 

Price, $40.00. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 

We have been delayed in getting machinery on 
account of the demand for making military rifles for 
export; but it is now coming in. 

Sporting stocks and .256 barrels for Springfield 
rifles now ready, $12.50 each. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., (Inc.) 
506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Library 
Natural History 


OUNTLESS thousands who have felt the fas- 
C cination of animal-lore as told by Thompson 

Seton, Kipling and Roosevelt, long for just 
such a work as this. It tells the true life-stories 
of all the animals that run, fly, crawl or swim. 
How they make their homes, how they care for 
their young; their wonderful intelligence, their 
battle for existence—a myriad interesting matters 
surprise and delight you on every page. 


All About Wild Animals 


The volumes include about 2,200 pictures— 
quarter-page, half-page and full-page engravings 
and 72 color-plate inserts, reproducing faithfully 
the natural colors of the animals. The color plates are from 
the originals by famous painters who have devoted their lives 
to animal portraiture. The illustrations alone make the library 
valuable as an educative influence in all homes where 
there are growing children. This splendid library consists 
of six large Royal Octavo volumes, handsomely and durably 
bound in a rich red half-morocco binding. Each volume con- 
tains over 500 profusely illustrated pages, printed from new, 
large, easy-to-read type, on a good quality of book paper. 


Special Limited Sale / 
Read Carefully = 


Fill out and send to us the attaclied B 
request for inspection. We will then @ 


send you the complete library for s i LIBRARY | 
you to examine leisurely and fe 7 NATURAL 


thoroughly in your home. Read, ff 
test and judge for yourself. y ere 

If the library pleases you fie =. NADORA. 
then send us $1 as fir-t pay- & HISTORY ¢ 
ment and $2 a menth : e os 
thereafter for fifteen . 

months until our spex 

cial low price of 
$31 is paid. If the 
books, after full 
examination, 
do not thor- 
oughly satisfy 
you, just drop 
usaline and we 
will send you 
shipping in- 
structions for 
their return at 
our expense. 


HISTORY | 


ie 
Riverside 
Publishing 


No a Company. 

A arquette Bldg. 
Risk < Chicago. 
A request for : ‘ ry, Please ship me, for 


examipation, one set of 
Lydekker’s Natural History. 
If, after 10 days’ examina 
tion, I am entirely satisfied, I will 
send you $1 as first payment and 
$2 per month thereafter until your 
special price of $31 is paid. Ifthe setis 
not satisfactory in every way, I will notify 
you within 10 days and return to you at your 
expense, as offered Outers’ Book readers. 


inspection does 
not put you un- 
der obligation 
of any kind 
We advise 
those interested to send us 
their request for in- 
spection at once, as 
the number of 
sets we can sell 
at this price 
is strictly 
limited. 


S 


S 
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Shooters— 
This Is Your Book! 


It’s about a wonderfully interesting 
hobby—the experimental study of arms 
and ammunition—the loading and reloading 
| of rifle, pistol and shotgun cartridges. 


Many shooters know 
very little about guns 
and cartridges until 
they get the Ideal Hand 
Book. Then they find 
the modern metallic 
= cartridge is a surpris- 
prea ss ingly simple thing—a 
. oT high grade brass shell, 
FREE eS primer, powder and a 
Bg ara bullet, the shell crimp- 
ed on to the bullet to hold it in place. They find 
the strongly and perfectly made empty shell (the 
principal item of expense) can be reloaded from 10 
to 30 times each. The book tells exactly what 
primer, bullet and powder charge to use; it is easy 
to reload; you can reload 100 cartridges in half an 
hour. You cut your ammunition expense immense- 
ly; factory .32-40 H. P. cartridges with jacketed 
bullets usually cost $3.42 net per 100; reloaded 
same as new, you save $2.07 on 100 cartridges. 


FREE—The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the 
powders, bullets, primers and Ideal reloading tools 
to use; tells how bullet moulds are made—how to 
cast your own bullets—measure powders—how to 
save money and do better shooting. 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs. Sent free to any 
shooter for three stamps postage, by 


Lhe Marlin Firearms Co, 


29 Willow Street NEW_HAVEN, CONN. 


HAND BOOK 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


AN OLD STORY 


WITH A 


HAPPY ENDING 


CHAPTER 1 
A “fumbled’’ shell—Grabbed 
the wrong end—Lost the duck. 
CHAPTER 2 

A “wet shell’’—would not go 
Ain gun— Lost another duck. 
CHAPTER 3 

“ ‘*Another’”’ wet shell — Top 
wad fell out—Shot lost out—Lost a 
good shot. CHAPTER 4 
A ‘mashed crimp’’—Gun jammed—Luck ‘‘damned’ 
-—A whole fiock gone without a chance at ’em. 


FINAL CHAPTER—Bought a 


“‘Press-Ur-Shell’’? Magazine Shell Vest— 


No part of shells exposed—Can’t get wet— 
Keeps crimps perfect—Dreops shells ‘“‘base 
down’”’ into your hand—A perfect vest 
to make the sportsman happy —Less 
worry—Fewer misses—Less excuses— 
More game. ,ppENDIX 


Vest made of Army Duck, 36” to 48” 
chest; holds 40 shells, 12-16-20 @a. } 
$2.50, prepaid, and money back quick | 
if dissatisfied Ask your dealer, or 
send order direct to 


PRESS -UR -SHELL MFG. CO.) 
112 New Market St., Dayton, Ohio | 


Have a Rifle of Your Own! 


Enjoy the charm of the woods and 
fields —shoot woodchucks, crows, hawks, 
and other pests— practice snap-shoot- 
ing on targets in mid-air—and shooting 
at the mark. It’s wonderful sport! 


.22 Calibre Repeater 


—the right gun for small 
game, for snap-shoot- 
ingand shooting atthe 
mark. Itis remarkably 
accurate; has plenty 
of range and power; 
gives quick repeat 
shots; and the ammu- 
nition isso cheap you 

can shoot all day long 

at slight expense. 


Hammer- 


7 less Model 


Model No. 32. 
Hammerless— 
and built right! 

The pistol grip 
stock has a real 
pistol grip and 

_ thegreater“drop” 
that experienced 
‘shooters like so 
’ well, The quick ad- 
' justable Wind-Gauge 
rear and Ivory Bead 
front are “extra 
quality” sights — 


’ the best ever furnished on any .22 
repeater. 


The Take Down is simpler 
and quicker than any other— 
the rifle more convenient to 
carry and easier to keep clean. 

’ The safety slide buttonis placed 
vight—just under your thumb. 
The Solid Steel Top protects 
your face and eyes from defec- 
tive cartridges; the Side Ejection 
throws shells away from you. 


15 Shots; with full maga- 
zine 25 shots. Four other 
.22 repeaters give 

choice of lever or pump action 
with visible hammer. All five 
models handle .22 short, .22 
long, .22 long-rifle cartridges. 


Buy the right gunI—Send three 
stamps for 140-page catalog of re- 
peating rifles and shotguns. 


The Marlin Firearms Q, 


2S Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Diamonds # Wa 
Vaowon Credit 


This special selection of Diamond-set_ jewelry shows the most popular of the season’s new mountings. 
Gorgeously beautiful Diamonds, of fiery brilliancy, set in solid gold or platinum. As an inducement 
to do your Christmas shopping early, we have cut prices almost to cost. It’s your opportunity to 
save money. Watch No. 885 is an extra special bargain—men’s 12 Size, or ladies’ O Size, 17 
jewels, choice of Illinois, Elgin, Waltham, or Hampden movement. Any selection sent on 
approval, delivery charges prepaid. If satisfied, send one-fifth of the price as first 
payment, balance divided into eight equal amounts,pavable monthly. If not just 
what you wish, return at our expense. Send for Our Handsome 116-Page 
lilustrated Catalog. Over 2,000 suggestions for gifts for any occasion, 
or for personal wear. All the new styles in jewelry—rings, studs, 
scarf pins, ear screws, brooches, bracelets, watches, chains, 
watch bracelets, silverware, ete. Liberal credit terms 
on anything desired. Christmas is not far off. 

Send for free Catalog and do your shopping NOW. 


LOFTIS BROS & CO., 4 


The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept F867 ,108 N. State St., 
Chicago, Ill 
Stores in Pittsburgh; 

St. Louis;Omaha 


THE LOW CIRCLING FLOCK 


swings in towards your blind. Then is the moment of expectancy. Will . 
they decide to alight or not? It all depends on the decoys. If they are 
perfect enough to pass the critical inspection of the far-seeing old leader 
you'll get a shot. If not, you’re only in for another disappointment. 
Then’s when it pays to have nothing but Mason’s Decoys out in front— 
accurate in shape and coloring, perfect imitations of the live bird. 
MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 460 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
“PREMIER’’ MALLARD. Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


We Make a Specialty 
of 
SPORTING RIFLES 


MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPES 


Are adapted for‘ BIG’’ game as well as Target Shooting URITE FOR 
THE MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. COMPANY, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


There’s one really delightful, 
satisfactory tonic-digestant-beverage 
for you and yours. 


BLAlz 


MILWAUKEE 


Then have Blatz—the unequalled—the 
consummation of beer excellence, 
served with your meals at 
home-or downtown. 


Correspendeace 
Always the same Good Old Blatz. Solicited 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 
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So CLASSIFIED 
p< ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements in this department are charged at the rate of 3 cents a word. Cash must accom- 
pany order and copy should reach us not later than the Sth of the month preceding date of issue. 


AIREDALES—For the hunter, farmer, townsman, 

boys, playmate. We have pups, grown dogs, 
matrons, open or bred. Collies, companions, show 
dogs. Stock drivers. All ages. Plenty of them. 
Write us your wants. Sales lists on request. P. 
L. Savage, St. Charles, Ill. 


Fox, Coon, Skunk and 
Rabbit Hounds— 


Broke to field and gun 
and guaranteed. They are 
the kind that are bred and 


photos. 
H. C. LYTLE, Fredericksburg, Ohio 


WANTED—Airedales and Collies. Let us ‘know 
what you have; age; breeding, price, etc. P. L. 
Savage, St. Charles, Ill. 


BEAGLES FOR SALE—Puppies and Trained Dogs. 
The kind that hunt. Superfine Beagle Kennels, 
Manistique, Mich. 


AIREDALES, old and young. Stock ready to 
train. Prices reasonable. W. D. Gable, Staples, 


ONE BROOD BITCH three years old, good hunter 

and tender retriever. One male and female, one 
year old. For quick sale. Cheap. (Irish Setters.) 
H. G. Vick, Central City, Ky. 


FOUR FINE IRISH SETTER BITCH and two dog 

pups, nearly a year old, from trained, registered 
stock. Price reasonable. Also two brood bitches, 
cheap. H. G. Vick, Central City, Ky. 


30 FOXHOUNDS—tTrained on rabbits. All dogs 
guaranteed. L. E. Essex, Edenburg, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Liver and white English Pointer dog 

three years old. Steady to wing and shot, work- 
ed on quail, grouse and woodcock. $20.00. Photo 
on request. C. B. Orndorff, Kendallville, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Red and black Cocker Spaniel puppies. 
Highland Kennels, Abbotsford, Wis. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS’ experience in shipping 

dogs, we have designed and now offer for sale 
the Oakhurst dog crate. It is light, strong, safe, 
and sells for $5. Descriptive circular. Oakhurst 
Kennels, Russellville, Ky. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and How to Feed 
Mailed FREE 


by the author. 118 W. 3iet St., N. ¥. 


FOR SALE—Three year old black and white beau- 
tiful pointer dog; weight, 50 lbs.; hustling hunt- 

er; very obedient; grand sire Fishels Frank; no 

- time to hunt. Price quick sale, $50.00. Better 
wire. E. A. Meyer, Green Bay, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Six fancy pointer puppies, 4 males 

and 2 females. Whelped May, 1915. Price rea- 
sonable. S. E. Lowman, Hartsburg, Lie R= Be Dirk: 
NS eee 
DOGS—If you are in need of a shooting dog, write 

me. Describe what you need. If I haven’t got 
it, I’ll frankly tell you so. If I have it, the price 
will be right and dog will come on approval. No 
risk. Only business from real sportsmen solicited. 
And, by the way, if you need a high class or 
medium priced gun, I have several, 20 ga. to 10 
ga., new and second hand, at bargain prices. 
Preserve this ad; it wont appear aguin this fall. 
Yours for business. W. M. Reed, Elmwood, Ind. 
(The Square Dealer.) 


TITLifIflifistl 


; 


‘Keeps Dogs Fresh and Eager fog Week 


Give your dog a food that will produce a 
smooth, glossy coat, regular habits—such a food 


. Champion Dog Biscuit 


It aids digestion by keeping the teeth in good 
condition and reinvigorates the salivary glands. 


Made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and flour— 
no waste products, no preservatives used. 


Send for Sample and Free Booklet 


On receipt of 4c, we will send you 
sample, or you can geta regular size 
package at your druggist, sporting 
goods dealer or direct from us if no 
dealerin your town. Our illustra- 
ted booklet will be a help to you— 
yours on request—FREE. 


Champion Animal Food Co. 
586 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 
MAKERS OF CHAMPION PUPPY MEAL 


ZAaAAAZAZAZAZAAAAZAZ 


IRISH SETTERS—Two fine male pups whelped 

May 2. Dam Richwoods Thelma, Sire imported 
Rheola Clanderrick. Edgar Whistler, Burlington, 
Kan. . 


FOR SALE—English Setter pups; no better breed- 
ing. R. D. Lane, Chatfield, Minn. 


FOR SALE—wWell bred pointer bitch, 2 years old. 
Trained on partridge and grouse. Bargain at 
$15.00. Alfred Hedquist, Iron River, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Black, white and ticked pointer bitch, 

4% years old; registered; house and auto broke. 
A dandy chicken dog and a fine brood matron. 
Dr. Lowe, Fairmont, Minn. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT—Continued 


FOR SALE—Dog and bitch pointer pup, black and 
white; 6 months old; eligible. Dr. Lowe, Fair- 
mont, Minn, 


FOR SALE—Airedale terrier pups, whelped July 

22. Twenty champions in pedigree of sire and 
dam. Classy pups at a reasonable price. J. A. 
Morgan, Sharon, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Registered Airedale pups; dogs, $10.00; 
bitches, $5.00. Also a good big 2 year old bitch 
and a 14 months’ dog. A. S. Aikins, Viroqua, Wis. 


STOP—LOOK—READ—Beagle hound pups. Just 
the right age to train. Prices reasonable. Send 
for circular. Lee H. Sydnor, Milan, Il. 


PICTURES AND POSTALS. 

ANY OUTER’S BOOK READER sending us 50 

cents in coin or stamps can still obtain a copy of 
Stick’s beautiful painting, ‘‘The Retriever,’’ repro- 
duced in full colors, 12x16 inches, with art mat, 
16%x22 inches. This is one of the most striking 
sportsman’s pictures ever produced, and must be 
seen to be appreciated. Outer’s Book Company, 
9 So, Clinton St., Chicago. 


BOOKS! PHOTOS! 


SAMPLES AND LIST FREE 
REAL FRENCH PHOTOS ALL KINDS 
Unobtainable elsewhere. Curious Snapshots. Choice 
selected parcels. $1.00, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00. Special 
collections $10.00 and $20.00. No disappointments. 
All packed securely. Samples and list free. 


HENRI O. B. LAVERGNE 
46, Baker Street Portman Square 
LONDON, W., ENGLAND 


HUNTERS—A beautiful picture of deer in natural 

colors, size 16x20, sent postpaid for only one 
dime. Thos. Mears, 1148-F-N LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


HUNTERS—A beautiful picture of hunting dogs, 

size 16x20, in natural colors, sent postpaid for 
only one dime. Thos. Mears, 1148-G-N LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, II]. 


tion to your den. Write Outer’s Book Company, 9 
So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. 


FERRETS—Dark and white; circular free. Mason 
Dickerson, Markesan, Wis. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Hither color, size or sex. 
200 guinea pigs wanted. Enclose stamp. J. E. 
Younger, B. 5, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


FERRETS—Al1l kinds, extra fine, shipped any- 
where C. O. D. Fred Bangasser, Jr., R. 5, Free- 
port, Ill. 


FOR SALE—White and brown ferrets. B. Tipp- 
man, 514 N. 12th Street, LaCrosse, Wis. 


SMOKELESS 
19.50 THE 1000 
BEST IN THE WEST 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
No. A -1000:--B 
FRED BIFFAR & CO. 

180N. Dearborn St. Chicago 


FERRETS, $3.50. Sacks, muzzles, 35c. Skunk 
and Mink Ferrets, $4.50. Also wholesale books. 
Dalton, Box 47, Wellsville, O. 


FOR SALE—Ithaca No. 4 ejector, list $115. 12 

Ga., 30 inch, extreme full choke barrels, beautiful 
stock 14%x14%x1%. Gun used but few times. $60. 
Will trade for heavy Parker or Smith 20 Ga. with 
straight stock and 30 inch barrels of equal value. 
Will send C. O. D, subject to examination. Harry 
R. Comstock, Tiffin, O. 


YES, WE WILL TRADE GUNS. 
Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
shopworn firearms. Everything guaranteed. Tell 
us what you want in first letter. Lists issued 
monthly. 

The Wm. R. Burkhard Co., Dept. OB., 

133 E, 5th St., St. Paul, Minn. 

THE PLACE WHERE GRANDFATHER TRADED. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—New Meriden 12 gauge 

hammerless imported 3 line Damascus barrels, 
full choke. Cost $38.50. Take $20.00. Gun is 
perfect. Would trade for Winchester automatic 
shot gun. HE. P. Lee, Boswell, Ind. 
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take down, .35 Cal. Sheard gold bead front 
sight, Lyman reteiver sight; fancy checkered stock 
with sling strap, fine leather case and marble 
jointed cleaning rod. Bargain. Address Box 158, 
Holly, Mich. 
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FOR SALE—45 Cal. Colts new service 5% 

barrel; blued; beautiful hand made belt and 
holster for same; all like new. Bargain. Box 153, 
Holly, Mich. 


FOR SALE—280 Ross sporting rifle, latest model; 

factory new; never shot. C. O. D. subject exam- 
ination, ‘$40.00. No trade. J. Marlowe, West Leb- 
anon, N. H. 


WINCHESTER Lever, Action, 10 Ga., $7.50. Win- 
chester B5 telescope, $12.00. Winchester 30-30, 
nearly new, $10.00. Edward L. Dixon, Read, Colo. 


FOR SALE—AIl practically new; 

Featherweight, Take-down, Case, Lyman Peep, 
$16.00; .303 ditto, $16.00; .401 Winchester, Self- 
loading, Lyman Peep, $15.00; .22 Hi-Power Savage, 
Lyman Peep, Case, $20.00. W. OD. Richardson, 
4215 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 
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-280 ROSS sporting 10 model, latest, copper tube. 

Never shot; factory grease still on it; C. O. D. 
Subject to examination, ‘$40.00, no exchange. W. A. 
Baker, White River \Jct., Vt. 


FOUR NEW REPEATING twenty bores, Union 

Arms Co., sample twenty-eight and thirty-inch, 
hammerless, genuine Krupp barrel, full choke, 
matted top rib, sold for $23.00; my price $15.00. 
H. L. Green, Lake St., Ithaca, N, J 


FOR SALE—25-20 Winchester repeating rifle, new 
condition; 30-30 Winchester repeater, used con- 
dition; might trade on this one. Herman Barnes, 
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GUNS RESTOCKED, full choked or engraved. John 
W. Harrison, Grass Creek, Ind. 


TEMPERING GUN SPRINGS, coils and all others. 

German secret. Only perfect system known. 
Particulars and formula, $2.00. C. M. Becker, 
Gunsmith, Port Rowan, Canada. 


WANTED—Winchester repeating shotgun, 1897 
model. Take down, 12 ga. H. W. Greenhagen, 
Homewood, Ill. 


WANTED—Heavy 8-gauge Duck Gun. C. BE. 
care Outer’s Book, Chicago. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT—Concluded __ 


FOR SALE—22 W. R. F. Police positive target, 6 

inch barrel. Perfect condition. Will trade for 
.82 Police positive, same condition. D. B. Wood- 
cock, Independence, Mo. 


FIREARMS—Old time and modern. Buy, sell, ex- 
change all sorts. Stephen Van Renssalaer, 49 
Front Street, New York City. 


FOR TRADE—$52.00 slide trombone. Want cornet 
of equal value. Herbert Dike, Lyme, N. H. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 


FOR SALE—Antique firearms. Antique pistols. We 
pay parcel postage. No duty. Allen, The Facade, 
Charing Cross, London. 


PATENTS. 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY—Books 


free. Highest references; best results. Send 
sketch or model for search. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


TAXIDERMY SPECIMENS. 


MUSEUM AND TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES— 

Whole body, ready to mount specimens of 
winter killed bull moose, woodland caribou, elk 
and deer. Choice, perfect, ready to mount, scalp 
and horns on skulls of moose, elk, caribou, black 
and white tail deer and other game heads. Also 
scalps to suit the horns you now have. All 
guaranteed goods. Duty free. What are your 
wishes? Edwin Dixon, dealer in game heads, etc., 
Main Street, Unionville, Ontario. 10-1t 


FOR SALE—Two large mounted moose heads, 

50 and 52% inches spread, newly mounted 
heads of the highest class, perfect in every way. 
Express and all charges prepaid on approval. You 
incur not a penny of expense or any liability of any 
kind in allowing these fine heads to come forward 
on above terms to speak for themselves. Edwin 
Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 10-1t 


THE HOOSIER TAXIDERMIST—Send me your 

game heads and have them mounted equal to 
nature’s own work. I tan hides and furs for rugs. 
All work guaranteed. L. B. Wallingsford, Tax- 
idermist, Muncie, Ind. 


GLASS EYE MANUFACTURER FOR LAST FORTY 

YEARS—Get my Taxidermist’s Supply Catalogue 
No. 7, and save money. Write for it today. F. 
Schumacher, 285 Halliday St., Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Winter killed, newly mounted wood- 

land caribou, Rocky Mountain sheep and goat, 
black and white tail deer and black bear heads. 
Specimens of the best class, perfect in every way. 
I will ship, duty free, express prepaid, on approval. 
Mail your wishes and inquiries to me. Results will 
surely pay you. Edwin Dixonf Canada’s Taxider- 
mist, Unionville, Ontario. : 
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is the simplest, most practical 


and most durable we could find. 
Just 8 flip of the finger and you 


have a steady luminous flame. Ideal for 
sportsmen. Use it once and you'll never 
carry matches again. Read our 


Free Offer 


Our Card of introduction 


You who are interested in guns and gunnery, in tackle and angling, 
in hunting, camping, canoeing and hiking, in getting close to nature: 
—you are the man whom we want to introduce to 


The OUTER’S BOOK 


A clean monthly magazine for sportsmen, filled with inspiring 
experiences of the woods and waters, replete with practical in- 
Outer’s Book sells regularly at 
To get you acquainted with it we make the fol- 
For 50c we will send you Outer’s Book for 6 
months—a 75c value in itself—and mail you, free with our com- 
pliments, the best little pocket lighter a sportsman ever carried. 
Take our word for that lighter, it’s a good one, and Outer’s Book is 
better. Start that half-dollar our way to-day. 


Madison Terminal Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


formation and suggestions: 
$1.50 per year 
lowing offer: 


OUTER’S BOOK 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN DUCK HUNTING?— 

Send for a copy of ‘“‘Duck Shooting and Hunting 
Sketches.” Finest book on duck hunting ever 
printed in America. Endorsed by Wallace Evans, 
Clyde B. Terrell, J. F. Parks, W. S. McCrea, R. W. 
Matthews, E. G. Showers, L. K. Mason, Earl 
Henry, A. G. Holmes and many other prominent 
sportsmen, Sixty illustrations. Price, $2, post- 


Ill. Send for descriptive booklet. 


GENUINE HAIR MUSTACHE, 35c; Van Dyke Chin 

Beard, 50c; full beards, 60c, $1.25, ($2.50; Dun- 
dreary’s 75c; tramp bears, 20c, 40c, $1.00; men’s 
dresser bald wigs, 75c, $2.50, $3.25, $4.25, $6.00; 
negro, 50c; creole, $2.50; topsy, $2.25; catalog free. 
Ewing Supply Co., Decatur, Ill. 


BROTHER—Discovered root cures tobacco habit 
and indigestion; gladly send particulars. L, R. 
Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


DEERSKIN VESTS made to measure. Lined 
throughout with serviceable lining. Neat, com- 
fortable and attractive in appearance. Outwears 
dozen cloth vests. $4. Particulars free. Write 
now. Indian Beadwork Co., Poplar, Mont. Ft. 
Peck Reservation. 


BROTHER, accidentally discovered root. Cures 
tobacco habit and indigestion. Gladly send par- 
ticulars. L. R. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


DOMESTICATED WILD GEESE. English Gray 
Call ducks. They make perfect Decoys. Dr. 
Turman, Marshall, Ill. 


PSORIASIS, GOITRE, TETTER, OLD SORES. 
ECZEMA—Catarrh, Dandruff, Sore Eyes, Rheuma- 

tism, Neuralgia, Itching Piles. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Price, $1.00. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


MANGE—Eczema, Ear Canker, Goiter. Cured or 
money refunded. Price, $1.00. Eczema Remedy 
Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 


FLY ROD WANTED, about 11 ft., eight to 10 oz, 
hand made, any standard make with trademark. 
E. J. Clark, Grand Rapids, Wis. 


5 x % SENECA CAMERA, Standard Anastigmat 
Lens, Packard Shutter, three holders, tripod, car- 

rying case, {$22.00. Fine White Wyandotte Cock- 

erels, $3. W. W. Brackenridge, Harrison, Ohio. 


I CAUGHT SIX FOXES in one trap in one night; 

5 muskrats another; 7 skunks another. Stamp 
for particulars. E. L. Bowman, West Falmouth, 
Mass. 


FOR SALE—Northern ranch raised minks. B. Tipp- 
man, 514 N. 12th Street, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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Hugo’s Complete Romances 


The European War has created 
havoc in book-selling across the 
water, and these new editions 
come to us at just about the cost 
of ink and paper. You have 
never had—you may never again 
have—the chance to buy good 


1.60 


Think of it! Six cloth-bound 
volumes—over 3000 pages—of 
Hugo’s Immortal Romances, well 
printed, well bound, for $1.60, 
the price which you would usu- 
ally pay for only one of Hugo’s 
books. The offer is limited— 


Delivery Charges Prepaid 


books at so low a price. let us have your order promptly. 


Own Your Own Hugo 


Keep these books on your favorite book shelf to be read again and again. 
They’re in handy volume size, which are the best books for enjoyable 


reading at home, and best to slip in the pocket or bag, and take away 
on a journey. You will receive hours and hours of enjoyable reading from 
them—and one evening’s reading will repay your entire investment. 


of 

Nee 

% 
EXTRA SPECIAL! Wes size Ye, 
a limited number of sets of six-volume 
editions of 


Stevenson Kipling Shakespeare 


Dumas Scott Poe Lincoln 


The size, binding, type and paper of these edi- 
tions are uniform with the Hugo Sets advertised 
above, and—while they last—the price also is 
the same—$1.60. 


Six Books for the Price of One. ACT NOW 


Tear off 
Coupon—Fill in 
and Mail to 
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Wil] DoYour Tanning 


e 
Pm RIght 
VANS ; 

END YOUR & ap) 
fur-skins to 
me—if you 
are looking for tanning of the 

very finest quality. Skins that | 
I dress are wonderfully soft and pli- 
able—never harsh or oily. And they 
wear for years because I tan by a slow, 
careful, quality-work process that I’ve de-. 
veloped during 30 years of practical experi- 
ence. 


Fur Caps, Mittens, Coats, Robes, 
Rugs and Ladies’ Furs. 


Your fur-skins are too valuable to entrust to 
ordinary tanners. Send them to me. I'll tan 
them right—and make you a handsome coat, 
robe or rug or whatever you wish. ll 

work fully guaranteed. Write today f 
for handsomely-illustrated Booklet fi 
and Prices on Tanning, Dye- FAS\ 
ing, Head Mounting, etc., etc. ZW 
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SS 484 Prospect Ave, Milwaukee. 


SHAW’S PNEUMATIC SMOKER 


” Mink, Skunk, ‘‘Coon,’’ Rabbits, etc. 
with 


Sans SS 
a 


In cold weather 
trappers smoke 
out more mink. 
“eoon,’’ skunk, 
etc,, in one day 
than they can 
take in trapsina 
month— besides they get prime furs worth the most money. 
A DIME brings illustrated guide. It tells how. Giving the first time 
in print the treasured secrets of the wisest old trappers in this 
country. It’s worth dollars to you. 
TRAPPER’S SUPPLY CO., Box L, Oak Park, Ill. 


The Picnic St 

@ PICHIC SIOVE <a 
InedriandleFoldingStove SERVICEABLE as a gas range. 

— ey = Built of steel to last a lifetime. 

; Holds stew kettle, coffee pot, clit: pan. 
Low to fire—does business in a hurry. Sy — 
Folds up small—light. Adjusted quickly. Se 
Most convenient outdoor stove for sale. 


A boon to Fishermen, Campers, Automo- — 
bilists, Motor Boat Owners and outing 
parties of every description. 


Price $$ 50 TRIANGLE FOLDING CAMP STOVE CO. 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


ROB. Factory 


% 


LET US TAN YOUR H 
Or mount any game head you 
may have. 


Or sell you an elegant mounted 
head, any kind, none better. 


Get our Illustrated Catalogue, mentioning 
what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


—— lL, 
5 
"HONS *ouiae 


Does business in a hurry. 


THE 
. STORM KING LANTERN 


Wind and Rain Proof—200 Candle 
' Power, 44 cent per hour. Operates 15 
hours on one filling of gasoline or kero- 
sene. The highest powered, most 
economical, and safest lantern ever 
made, for farmers, dairymen, contract- 
ors, sportsmen, watchmen, and for 
shows, boats, railroad yards and way 
stations. Automatically cleaned, can- 
not clog. No wicks to trim, no chim- 
neys to wash, no smoke, no smell, no 
dirt. A quick and profitable seller for 
dealers and agents. If you want one 
for your own use, ask your nearest 
hardware dealer to send for one on 
trial. If you want the agency write 
for our Special Lantern Proposition. 


National Stamping & Electric Works 


Dept. 40, Chicago 


Stewart’s Phosphor Bronze Sight 

The Modern hand finished sight with the correct 
shaped bead. Made to FIT ANY ARM. Guaranteed 
satisfactory or money returned. Price $1.50. Send postal 
card for complete description and Sporting Goods price 
list. If your dealer cannot sugply Stewart's Sights, order direct from 


| P.0. Box 955, C. W. Du Bois, Tacoma, Wash. 


Please mention this Magazine when writing to advertisers 


— —-_ 


560 


The Outer’s Book 


| 


HARDING'S | 


« prorit BOOKS 


Science of Trapping—Explains habits of fur animals, 
illustrates their tracks, etc., 245 pages, 24 chap- 
ters, 40 illustrations, cloth 60c 

Fur Farming—Tells all about raising fur bearing ani- 
mals, 278 pages, 16 chapters, 49 illus., cloth_.60¢ 

Hunting Dogs—A practical book on night as well as 
day hunting dogs, 253 pages, 26 chapters, 45 il- 
lustrations, cloth 60c 

Ferret Facts and Fancies-——Tells how to breed, raise, 
handle and sell; also fur value, 214 pages, 21 
chapters, 45 illustrations, cloth 60c 

Fox Trapping—Tells how to trap, poison and‘ shoot 
foxy foxes, 200 pp., 22 chap., 50 illus,, cloth..60¢ 

Mink Trapping—Best book on mink trapping pub- 
lished, 200 pages, 20 chapters, 50 illus., cloth_.60¢6 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping—Sly animals, but methods 
given in this book ‘‘get’em’’ ; 252 pages, 21 chap- 
ters, 44 illustrations, cloth 60c 

Steel Traps—Describes the various makes and tells 
how to set; 333 pp., 32 chap., 130illus., cloth..60¢ 

Deadfalls and Snares—Is the leading book on home- 
made traps; 232 pages, 28 chapters, 84 drawings 
and illustrations, cloth 60c 

Camp and Tra# Methods—Contains valuable informa- 
tion for campers and outers; 274 pages, 19 chap- 
ters, 68 illustrations, cloth 60c 

Science of Fishing—Is for those who have caught 
them as well as those who never have; 258 pages 
22 chapters, 100 illustrations, cloth 60c 

Canadian Wilds—Tells about Hudson Bay Co., North- 
ern Indians, etc. ; 277 pages, 37 chap., cloth..60c¢ 

Land Cruising and Prospecting — For homesteaders, 
prospectors, trappers, guides, etc. ; 200 pages, 20 
chapters, 40 illustrations, cloth 6c 

A Trip on the Great Lakes— Describes a canoe trip, 
supplies taken, and tells of fish, fur, game, etc. ; 
212 pages, 20 chapters, 39 illustrations, cloth..606¢ 

Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants— Explains how to 
grow. and there is big money in it too; 367 
pages. 35 chapters, 95 illustrations, cloth--$1.00 

Fifty Years a Hunter and Trapper— Doings of a noted 
hunter and trapper in the Allegheny Mountains, 
318 pages, 36 chapters. 21 illus., cloth $1.00 

3001 Questions and Answers — or the Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Encyclopedia of Useful Information ; 
395 pages, cloth $1.00 

The Cabin Boat Primer — Tells about making, naviga- 
tion and use of house boats; 267 pages, 32 chap- 
ters, 42 illustrations, cloth ._.-$1.00 


These books have heen written by those who from 
long experience know the Forest, Field and Stream, 


OUTER’S BOOK 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CABIN BO 
PRIMER 


Please mention 


this Magazine when writing to advertisers 


OUGH and trail-proof as a moosehide moccasin—and much 
: easier on “‘civilized feet.” Heavy enough to stand the 
8 stab of snags and the rasp of rocky roads—but not stiff 
4% enough to chafe’or tire you. Water shedding, too— _ 
¢ , Cutter Booted, you can slosh all day through / 

swamp or snow, yet come to camp dry 
«2 footed. What more can you ask of f 
footgear, you who hunt or hike, 
heeding the Red Gods’ call? 


ae ee 


even the smallest detail. Modern 
high-speed methods aren’t careful 
_ enough for Cutter quality. 
_.? The Cutter Book of Boots comes 
: 4 free on request. Write for it. 

2. . A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


rome Dee 


‘aa Ammunition 


‘¢ FOR 


Shootingand Shaving 


Good soap is to shaving what good 
shells are to shooting. You select your 
: shells with exacting care. How about 
your shaving soap? The Kit that includes 


Williams seinesee 


carries comfort into camp. ‘ts moisture-proof container, its 
firm, metal finger grip.and its quick-acting, refreshing lather 


instantly appeal to all hunters after-shaving comfort. 


Four other forms of the same good quality: Williams’ Shaving Sti@k in hinged-top, nickeled box, 
Williams’ Shaving Powder, Williams’ Shaving Cream and Williams’ Liquid Shaving Soap. 


A sample of any kind sent for 4 cents in stamps". - - be 


Address: The J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


